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Will Record and Report Experience 
for Auto and Other Fire and 


Independents Declare Opposition 
to Using Statistical Plans of 
Rating Organizations 


here is no Vestal Lemmon, manager of the Na- 
basis for Btional Association of Independent In- 
: re the urers, announced yesterday in  Chi- 
Sas cago that for the first time in history 
now on fBthe independent insurance companies, 
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through a statistical committee, are for- 
mulating a simplified statistical plan for 
ecording and reporting of experience 
for automobile and other fire and cas- 
ualty lines by its member companies. 
Mr, Lemmon pointed out that the in- 
dependent companies realize that the 
Commissioners are going to require cer- 
tain statistical information, but he also 
added that the independent companies 
feel that they should not be required 
to become subscribers to rating organ- 
ations and report the experience to 
then. The independent companies are 
much opposed to being forced to use 
the statistical plans published by rating 
rganizations, 


Rating Law Provisions 


Mr. Lemmon said that “the rating 
aws recently enacted in several states 
is well as the model ratine bills spe- 
‘ifically provide in clear and unmistak- 
ible language that an independent com- 
pany shall not be required to report ex- 
perience on a different basis than the 
ating system which such company 
ses 

Mr. Lemmon stated that the statis- 
tical committee of the National Asso- 
lation of Independent Insurers is com- 
posed of the American States Insurance 
‘o., chairman; All-State, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile, Farmers Mutual 
\utomobile, Auto Owners Insurance Co., 
Inter Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
Motor Club, Keystone Auto Club Cas- 
ualty, 

It is indicated that adoption of the 














plan has been hastened by the action 
a certain states where the Insurance 
‘ommissioners have either promulgated 
‘atistical plans or have asked for the 
‘ling of statistical plans. Among these 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Plus Life Insurance 


This policyowner was a young Alabama physician of 30 when 
he applied for a Twenty Payment Life policy of $2,500. It was 
issued in 1892 with an annual premium payment of $76.03. The 
dividends were left to accumulate, and when the policy became 
full-paid in 1912 he collected $437.24 in cash representing the 
accumulation of surplus, after having paid in a total of $1,520.60 
of premiums. 


After no more premiums were to be paid, the dividends were 
left with the company, to purchase additional insurance so that 
when the policy became a claim in 1946, when he was aged 84, 
the net proceeds were $3,684.44, of which $2,500 was the face of 
the policy. Thus the policy collected in all the years a total of 
$2,601.08 more than he had paid in. 


The policy proceeds of $3,684.44 were payable to four grand- 
children. His son remarked, “The marvel of compound interest.” 
To which the underwriter added, “Yes, compound interest plus 
life insurance.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Act Unconstitutional for Policies 
Written by Foreign Companies 
Outside of This State 


JUSTICE GAVEGAN’S OPINION 


Believed Statute of Limitations 
May Bar Most Claims Under 
These Policies 
In a Supreme Court of the State of 
New York decision Judge Gavegan in a 
25-page opinion viven Tuesday held that 
the abandoned property law of this state 
is unconstitutional as to policies written 
outside of New York State by foreign 
insurance companies, but not as to pol 
icies written within the state. The ac 
tion was brought by a number of com 


panies against Frank C. Moore, comp- 


troller of this state. Counsel for the 
companies is Ganson J. Baldwin, 72 Wall 
Street. The comptroller was represented 
by the Attorney General’s office. 

A Suggestion of the Court 

\s it is believed that the companies’ 
contention 1s that claims under most, if 
not all of these policies would be barred 
by statutes of limitation, the court sug 
vested that the companies refuse to turn 
over the proceeds of such policies to 
the comptroller, and seek a determination 
as to such policies by means of a de 
claratory suit. The court pointed out 
that claims under some of the policies 
might be barred by limitation and that 
as to such policies issued in New York 
State he would not declare the statut« 
unconstitutional. As a practical matter, 
it is believed that claims under most of 
these policies are probably barred. 

\s to the companies’ claim that they 
undoubtedly had either complete or par 
tial defenses to many of these policies, 
based on misrepresentation, misstate 
ment of age, etc., the court suggested 
that where such defenses existed the 
companies should refuse to pay the 
comptroller and should have the ques- 
tion determined by a suit for declara- 
tory relief, but that the statute should 
not be declared unconstitutional where 
no defenses existed as to policies issued 
within this state. 

Criticises Jurisdictional Provisions 

The court vigorously criticised the 
jurisdictional provisions of the statute 
which make it applicable to policies writ- 
ten upon the lives of persons who were 
residents of New York State when the 
policies were issued, pointing out that 
the state in which the policy was dé 
livered was the proper test. 

As to policies written in New York 
State by foreign insurance companies 
the court felt they should be treated in 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ome Life Victory Conference at Atlantic City 





President James A. Fulton, 


force 
presented a bronze tablet bearing the names of all company 
be a permanent home office memorial, 

by James S. Dudley, Jr., of Bluefield, W. Va. 


ference was William P. Worthington, 
sessions. 
cause of illness. 
Life ‘nanagers. 
nt Continental Insurance 


RY Cruikshank, president Cruikshank Co., New York; C. M. F incke, chairman 
Greenwich Savings Bank; H. H. Herrick, attorney, New York: IE. H. Low, vice 
president evi Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York; Commander J. J. Pierrepont, 
USN retired; S. W. Reyburn, Sarasota, Fla.; Henry Sillcocks, attorney, New York. 
, is nae thet was the first Home Life general gathering since 1941. 


agency 


ine Life of New York held a victory conference in Atlantic City, September 
19 ar | 20, climaxed by a dinner to the men and women who served with the armed 
seated at the 


head table with the veterans. 


vice president, 


attended including B. 


Worthington Talks to Fieldmen’s W ives 


\ddressing the wives and particularly 
if the newer fieldmen at the Home 
Life conference, Agency Vice President 
William P. Worthington told of the 
broad significance and importance of the 
work of the life insurance man. “Mr. 
Worthington has been responsible for a 
large part of Home Life’s Planned Es- 
tates procedure, the field organization he 
as built producing at an average annual 
rate of $320,000 per man, Close to two- 
thirds of the present field organization 
are men on the incentive salary plan 
rather than on a commission basis. 
“When you were new to the life in- 
surance business you were just about 
like the wife of the average owner of 
lie insurance,” said Mr. Worthington. 
“To you life insurance meant paying out 
money you wanted to use for something 
: Hl 
Ise, to pay for a policy you didn’t un- 
derstand, so you might get money when 
° Aaereg 
someone you loved died—you didn’t want 
io get money that way, so the whole 
idea was distasteful. But after a while 
this business began to make sense to 
you—you began to realize the social 1m- 
portance of your husband’s career. 
“You learned that men don’t buy life 
nsurance because they will die but be- 
cause their families must continue to 
live, You have caught what we call 
the religion of life insurance. 
“So just to be sure we all realize the 
importance of your husband’s work and 
the contributions he is making to his 
community, I would like to try to restate 
some of the things that have been said 
in this meeting in a slightly different 


those 


‘Just what is this business your hus- 
band is in? Does he represent the Home 
Life insurance Company? Yes, we all 
jo. But he represents a far bigger 
group than that—he represents the fam- 
thes of America. The family in America 
is the all important unit in our whole 
‘ystem of democratic Government. It 
is the foundation on which this country 
stand The preservation of the ideals 
f th family is one of the important 
une. you veterans fought for, but I 
“on’t think you realize how closely you 
Mrouvt the family unit tovether while 
you were fighting a global war. What 
las tat to do with life insurance ? Well, 


“E ry constructive force in America 
‘mphosizes the importance of the family 
d our business is the preservation 


family. Let me illustrate that 
oh ree examples of advertising from 
pone: ndustries.” At this point Mr. 
"orl ngton used three large blow-ups 
iB rtisements, each of which fea- 
rec. family group or a father and his 
“i The eony in each advertisement 
‘mphacized the things that fathers in- 
end do for their families and the 
oo ice of the family unit. 

Mr. Worthineton continued: “We 


Ore outside influences brought to 
_our business than any other 
in America today. Finishing the 





Association elected 
ber 17. 
York City; 


burgh; 
association. 


WILLIAM, P. WORTHINGTON 
unfinished business of fathers is our 
business. Life insurance is just so sim- 
ple that it enables a man to do if he 
dies the things he wants to do for his 
family if he lives. 

“You may not realize it but you are 
about to become a public benefactor. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


veterans which will 
It was received on behalf of the veterans 
Final speaker at the two-day con- 
who presided at all 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board was unable to be present be- 
Preceding the conference there was a two-day meeting of Home 
Nine directors of the company 
; H. J. Cochran, president Foal Savings Bank; 


M. Culver, 





Symbol of Unselfishness, Says 


veterans at the 
Home Life conference in Atlantic City, 
President James A. Fulton touched on 
the confusion of the times and the dis- 
illusion of many veterans. 

“Men have always demanded security 
for their families and themselves—se- 
curity from fear of attack and from 
want,” said Mr. Fulton. “If they could 
ac hieve it themselves they did. If not, 
they demanded it from Government. And 
whenever Government steps in, there is 
a sacrifice of that other precious element 
-the freedom of the individual. And 
what is our job? It is to provide the 
means by which Americans can find 
security without losing freedom—find it 
through their own individual effort and 
not through Government. In our work 
we carry on day by day the battle for 
that same freedom and _ security for 
which you fought. Ts mankind a totally 
selfish creature? It is our privilece to 
see that disproved day by day. Every 
life insurance premium paid is a tribute 
to man’s unselfishness. No. my friends. 
it cannot be true that man is basically a 
selfish being for we are the products of 
countless generations of human beings 
who unselfishly loved their children. The 
human infant is a helpless creature who 
would never survive without the love 
and protection of its parents, One love- 
less and totally selfish generation would 
wipe out the human race. It is our task 
to implement unselfishness. to make the 
expression of love tangible and to help 
keep the climate of our country healthy 
for freedom. Who could have a prouder 
assignment ? 

“And so we who staved at home ex- 
press our eternal gratitude to you who 


In Addressing the 





Home Life Officers There 


Among company officers attending 
the meeting in addition to those on 
the program were: W. J. Cameron, ex- 
ecutive vice president; C. C. Fulton, 
Jr., vice president; George N. Emory, 
financial vice president; George E. 
Woodford, medical director; Alan ~B. 
Doran, agency secretary; J. S. G. Kemp, 
agency secretary; and others. All offi- 
cers of the company, managers, and 
department heads attended the victory 
dinner Friday evening, September 20. 


Home Life Agency Association Officers 





Officers and members of the executive 
at the business meeting of managers in 
ii iy cet 


Left to right: Thomas 


Prewitt 
Newar hig 


1. Evans, New York City; 
and Lester Horton, 


A. Dent, 
George 
Turner, ad City; 


Mr. 


Jerome M. Barker, St. ey 





Life Agency 
Septem- 
New 
; John 
’Pitts- 
president of the 


committee of the Home 
Atlantic City, 
Clarence Oshin, 
Rockford, IIL; 
John H, Coles, 
new 


Driesbach, 


Horton is the 


Fulton 





Pach Bros., N.Y. 
A, FULTON 


went to war and welcome you back from 


JAMES 


the bottom of our hearts. 
hands with you in our common task we 
can look forward with confidence and 
faith. We have faith in our business and 
the contribution which it can make to 
the American people. We have faith in 
our country and its destiny to be the 
haven of freedom in a troubled world. 
We have faith that we are in tune with 
that eternal purpose without which man 
is but a piece in a scrambled jig-saw 
puzzle that can never be put together. 
Finally, I should like to repeat what | 
said to you some years ago and which 
so far you have so amply realized. If 
we keep our purpose true, our vision 
clear, and our courage high, we shall go 
far places and do fine things together.” 


As we join 


Golf Tournament 


Edgar S. Hassard, manager Hartford, 


was the winner of the FE. I. Low 
Golf Trophy with a low net score of 
72 at the managers’ golf tournament 


on Wednesday afternoon, September 
18. In charge of golf arrangements was 
John H. Evans, manager New York 
City. Mr. Evans and William B. Stark, 
Syracuse, each with an 83 turned in the 
low score, and Searcy Graham, 
manager, Denver, won the managers’ 
kicker’s prize. 


Building Confidence With 


Clients Conference Theme 
Life 


gross 





Speakers at the Home confer- 
‘Building 
James S. 


and Har- 


ence developed the theme 
Clients.” 
W. Va. 
talked on the in- 
Life field 
underwriter uncovers a man’s problems. 
E. J. Druilhet, New Orleans, and Paul 
F. Grove, Jr., Washington, D. ( 
up the discussion regarding the solution 
to the problem. Both emphasized the 
fact that the important thing is not to 
sell life insurance but to solve problems. 
The importance and use of letters 
endorsing Planned Estates service from 
clients who appreciate what has been 
done for them was the subject of talks 


‘with 
Bluefield, 
Newark, 


which the 


Confidence 
Dudley, Jr., 
old Poeschel, 


terview in Home 


>, picked 


by Stanley Baer, St. Louis, and Arthur 
P. Morris, Newark. Client building 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Denies Round Table 
Insurance Company 


STATEMENT BY MEMBERS 


Executive Committee Says Table Has 
Not Considered Formation of Com- 
pany to Handle Surplus Lines 

That story thé c members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters are 
planning to form an insurance company 
in which to place their surplus business 
is denied by the executive committee of 
the Round Table. A statement on the 
subject has been signed by Louis Behr, 
I:quitable Society, who was chairman ot 
the 1946 Round Table; Harold S. Par- 
Travelers, present chairman; John 
kK. Clayton, Massachusetts Mutual, New- 
ark; Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit; 
Theodore Widing, Provident Mutual; 
and Paul H. Dunnavan, Northwestern 
National. 


sons, 


The statement denies that the chair- 
man or any members of the executive 
committee of the Round Table were 
aware of any suggestion to form such 
a company, either prior to or following 
the recent annual convention of the 
Round Table held in French Lick. Had 


the matter ever been proposed to them, 
Mr. Behr and his committee stated, they 
would have disagreed strongly with any 


such proposal. In making their state- 
ment the executive committee believes 
that they express the feelings of the 


members of the Round Table, all of 
whom are loyal members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, when 
they state that their companies have and 
will continue to meet successfully all 
underwriting problems as they arise, and 
that neither officially nor unofficially has 
the Million Dollar Round Table ever 
considered the formation of a company 
such as that outlined in the recent press 
story. 


Phoenix aaas Announces 
Management Staff Changes 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, has 
announced three changes in the com- 
pany’s management staff. John J. Out- 
calt, manager of the Washington-Balti- 
more office prior to Army service, has 
returned to the management of that 
agency; Robert K. Schott, CLU, for- 
ierly manager in Springfield, Mass., has 


he en 
¥ aSalle 


appointed manager of the Chicago 

agency; and Arthur W. Austin, 
formerly supervisor of the Washington- 
Baltimore office, has been agen to 
manager of the Portland, Ore., agency. 

A graduate of West Point in 1924 Mr. 
Outcalt following supervisory training in 
various company agencies was appointed 
manager of the Washington-Baltimore 
agency in 1934, holding that position un- 
til he entered the Army in 1942, He 
was recently discharged with the rank 
of colonel. 

Mr. Schott joined Phoenix Mutual in 
1937 as personal producer. He was later 
advanced to supervisor and served in 
Chicago, Rochester, New York Down- 
town, and Springfield agencies, becoming 
manager at Springfield in 1943, 

Mr. Austin joined Phoenix Mutual in 
1942 after seven years’ experience in the 
retail selling field. He graduated from 
the company’s supervisors’ school in 
1944 and received management training 
in the Kansas City, Rochester, Buffalo 
and Cleveland offices. Since 1945 he has 
been supervisor in charge of the Wash- 
ineton-Baltimore agency. 


LIEBERICH JOINS C. W. MERCER 

Fred Lieberich, Jr., general agent in 
New Jersey for State Mutual for ten 
years has become affiliated with the 
Charles W. Mercer agency in Newark 
for Massachusetts Mutual Life. Prior 
to his being with State Mutual he was 
state manager for Jefferson Standard 
Life. Mr. Lieberich is a former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey. In_ his 
new position he will specialize in estate 
planning and pension trusts. 


H. D. Moore Portland Gen’! 
Agt. for Mutual Benefit 


The appointment of Harold D. Moore 
as general agent at Portland, Maine, 
for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
has been announced by Second Vice 
President B. C. Thurman, in charge of 
agency affairs. Mr. Moore has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1925 
when he joined the statf of the Portland 
agency of which his father, Walter De 
C. Moore, was general agent. In 1943, 
Harold Moore was appointed agency su- 
pervisor and held that position until his 
new appointment, 


eastenads Phillips Agency 
Holds Two-Day Conference 


The Engelsman-Phillips Agency, Penn 
Mutual Life, New York, held a two-day 
educational conference recently at Mt. 
Pocono, Pa., which was attended by all 
of the agents and their wives. The home 
office was represented by Malcolm Adam, 
vice president, who discussed “Coming 
Rate Changes”; Warner Haldeman, as- 
sociate counsel, whose topic was “See 
Your Life Underwriter Once a Year”; 
and Eric Johnson, agency vice president, 
who commented on “Agency Plans.” 

The meeting was opened by Harry 
Phillips, Jr. and Ralph Engelsman con- 
cluded the conference by setting forth 
the plans for the final quarter of 1946, 
and for the year 1947, 


SEMMELROGGE WITH PRU. 





Made Manager at Corpus Christi, Tex; 
Large Personal Writer and Well 
Known in Texas Field 
William F. Semmelrogge 
made manager for The Prudential at 
Corpus Christi, Tex. The company has 
also established agencies in Dallas, Fort 

Worth, Houston and San Antonio, 

Well known in the Texas field Mr. 
Semmelrogge has been a million doll ur 
qualifier and has served as vice presi- 
dent of the Houston Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


has been 





BENEFICIAL LIFE CONVENTION 

The four California general agencies 
of the Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City, 
held a district convention at Huntington 
Lake recently. More than 100 members 
of the Los Angeles, Sacramento, Oak- 
land and Glendale agencies were in at- 
tendance. The President’s Cup, highest 
honor awarded by the company, went to 
the Charles Taylor Agency in ‘Oakland. 





BOSTON MUTUAL MEETINGS 

The first of a series of regional semi- 
nar meetings of the Boston Mutual Life 
will be conducted on October 21, 22, and 
23. President Jay R. Benton and the 
new superintendent of agencies, Edmund 
M. Wright, will conduct district meetings 
at Greenfield, North Adams, Pittsfield, 
and Holyoke, followed by a_ general 
round-up meeting at Springfield. 
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UNITED STATES POLICYHOLDERS 


United States policies are payable in United 


The Company’s United States assets, payable 
in United States currency, are substantially 
greater than required to cover liabilities to 
United States policyholders. They are in 
gilt-edged securities of the highest ratings. 


All such assets are deposited in the United 
States with State Insurance Departments or 
Trustees. They are under the control of 
these departments, including New York, and 
may not be withdrawn without departmental 


As the business of the Canada Life in the 
United States is self-contained, it is, in effect, 
a United States company. 


CANADA LIFE 


—ytisurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Detroit General Agent 
For State Mutual Life 


HARRY J. ALTICK 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, has 
appointed Harry J. Altick, CLU, as gen- 
eral agent in Detroit. Mr. Altick suc- 
ceeds Guy A. Reem, who has resigned 
due to ill health. J. A. Barger, who has 
served as acting general agent for Mr. 
Reem during his absence while in the 
armed forces, will devote his entire time 
to personal production. 

Mr. Altick entered the life insurance 
business in 1932. A year later he became 
associated with the George E. Lackey 
agency as manager of the auditing and 
programming department, later being ad- 
vanced to manager of production. A 
graduate of the University of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Altick holds a degree of commercial 
engineering. He received his CLU desig- 
nation in 1936. 

Mr. Altick served fourteen months’ sea 
duty in the Pacific, participating in the 
“D” Day invasions of both Okinawa an 
Iwo Jima. He was released to inactiv 
duty in January of this year with thi 
rank of lieutenant. 


| a SHINNICK APPOINTMENT 





Made Manager of Department of Issue, 
Lincoln National Life; Back 
From Manila 


Lincoln National Life announces thi 
appointment of E. L. Shinnick as man- 
ager, department of issue, succeeding 
G. M. Bryce, who was recently name! 
associate actuary. 

Mr. Shinnick has just returned fron 
Manilla where he spent tht past six 
months working on the reorganization ot 
the company’s business in the Philippint 
Islands. Prior to that he had been en- 
gaged in claim department work ani 
had served as manager of the company’s 
Royal Union department from 1937 t 
1946. He joined the Lincoln National it 
1933 as branch office secretary, Royal 
Union department. He is a graduate 0! 
the University of Michigan and has had 
twenty-nine years’ experience in life 
insurance home office work. 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

Jacob W. Shoul, of the Boston agency. 
Mutual Life of New York, led ali com- 
pany field representatives in the count 
in volume of insurance sold during At- 
gust, Roger Hull, vice president ant 
manager of agencies, announced The 

Soston agency is m: in: ged by Le! ind T 
Waggoner. In the number of paid | appli- 
cations Adrian Fisch, of the St. Pat! 
agency, managed by H, W._ Moore. 
headed all company representatives 1 
the month. 


MARKS 30TH ANNIVERSARY 
James B. Scott, district manager, The 
Prudential, Peoria, this month marks his 
thirtieth anniversary as a representative 
of the company. 
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| C E. Haas Gen’] Agent 


For Continental Assur. 


HEADS AGENCY IN BROOKLYN 





New Appointee Has Long Been Active 
in New York and Brooklyn Insurance 
and Fraternal Activities 





‘.+1 E, Haas, CLU, prominent in 
Brooklyn life insurance circles, has been 
made general agent in Brooklyn for Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., according to an 
announcement by Harlow G. Brown, 
vice president in charge of Eastern op- 





Te ete ee neeten anita inieemdscecotan reads 














erations. 

\ir. Haas started his life insurance 
career in 1930 as a_ soliciting 
From 1936 to 1939, he was con- 





CARL E, HAAS 


nected with the William H. Kee agency, 
Mutual Life, in Brooklyn, as educational 
director. In 1940 he was made manager 
of the Brooklyn branch office of the C. 
B. Knight agency, Union Central Life. 
In June, 1945, Mr, Haas was appointed 
general agent by a large Eastern com- 
pany and started a new agency from 
scratch. In his first year, he paid for 
over 180% of his quota. 

Long active in association activities 
Mr. Haas served as chairman of the 
first R. & R. agents’ training course; 
was a speaker at the New York City Life 
Underwriters annual seminar; a member 
of the faculty of the life underwriters’ 


; course for the preparation of new agents 


5 on the 


to qualify for agents’ examinations since 
the inception of the course and has been 
faculty ever since. He is a for- 
mer assistant editor of the bulletin pub- 


lished by the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 




































ciation of the city of New York. In 
Brooklyn he was a charter member and 


organizer of Brooklyn’s Life Supervisors’ 


Organization and served as president in 
1938. and is a former secretary-treasurer 
of the Independent Brokers Association 
of Brooklyn. 


Mr. Haas’ chief outside interest has 
n the Brooklyn Kiwanis Club of 


wh he is now vice president. He is 
also Brooklvn chairman of the New 
York State Kiwanis Baseball Federation 
and directs the organized baseball ac- 
tivit. of 800 boys who plav on thirty- 
peight baseball teams from May to Sep- 
tem Named by Bernard Strait, gov- 
» «nor of the state of New York Kiwanis 
Clubs as his personal representative, 
Mr. laas organized and supervised the 
p Bro ‘n and Queens Baseball League, 
whic) plaved its championship games in 
Ebb Field. Mr. Haas is a junior 
War of the Rufus King Lodge No. 
10017 & A.M 


Quslifyine for his CLU degree in 1938 


4 Mr. aas has been active in the New 
York City chapter ever since. 
Mr. & Mrs. Haas and their two sons, 
Edw | Jonathan and David Stuart, are 
residents of Jamaica. 


Mutual Policy Loans 
Can Be Consolidated 


RESULTS IN LOWER INTEREST 





Company also Has Plan to Help Policy- 
holders Repay Their Loans, Says 
President Douglas 





In a new announcement about policy 
loan interest rates President Douglas of 
Mutual Life says the company’s policy- 
holders who find it necessary to borrow 
can now apply for a single “consolidated” 
policy loan secured by two or more Mu- 
tual Life policies by which arrangement, 
he says, the borrowers in many cases 
will have benefit of a lower interest rate. 
Mr. Douglas also announced a plan by 
which regular payments to reduce in- 
debtedness will be encouraged and sys- 
tematized. 

These innovations in policy loan pro- 
cedures follow the recent announcement 
of a new scale of interest rate charges. 
At the time the loan rates were reduced 
the company explained that because of 
administrative problems involved loans 
could then be made only on single poli- 
cies under the new low rates. Thus, a 
policyholder owning two policies with 
sufficient cash values to permit a loan 
of $750 each, for instance, would have to 
pay the 5% interest rate if he wanted 
to borrow $1,500. Under a “consolidated 
loan,” in the above example, the bor- 
rower would pay only 4.50% of $1,500 
instead of 5% on two separate loans of 
$750. . 

A letter to policyholders of the com- 
pany stresses the desirability of repav- 
ing loans, To assist borrowers to do 
that, the company has initiated a plan 
whereby the borrowing policyholder can 
amortize his loan with convenience and 
simplicity Present borrowers will be 
sent a notice, suggesting that they vol- 
untarily commit themselves to amortize 
their loans in a convenient and simple 
manner by requesting the company to 
bill them, on a regular basis, for the 
amount, chosen by the borrower, to be 


Dineen Names Committees 


For Commissioners’ Ass’n 
Committee appointments of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
for the coming year have been an- 
nounced by Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York. Chairmen of com- 
mittees in the life insurance branch are: 
Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio; 
Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota, is vice 
chairman and chairman of two subcom- 
mittees on blanks. Examinations, Newell 
R. Johnson; C. A, Gough, New Jersey, 
heads a subcommittee on qualifications 
of examiners and preparation of manual. 
Fraternal, William A. Sullivan, Wash- 
ington. Laws and legislation, Maynard 
Garrison, California. Life insurance, W. 
Ellery Allyn, Connecticut. Social Secur- 
ity, Charles R. Fischer, Iowa. Taxation, 
Donald R. Hodder, Nebraska. Valuation 
of securities, Robert E. Dineen, New 
York; C. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts, is chairman of a subcommittee. 
Federal legislation, C. F. J. Harrington. 
Real estate, Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania. 





Continental Assurance Co. 


Licensed in Massachusetts 


Continental Assurance Co. has _ re- 
ceived its license in the state of Massa- 
chusetts and announces the appointment 
of Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, as general 
agents. Colonel Walter J. Flanagan will 
be in charge of life development for the 
Fairfield & Ellis Agency. 





During the first seven months of this 
year the Minnesota Mutual Life has in- 
vested over four million dollars in mort- 
gage loans of all types. 





applied to reduce the indebtedness and 
ultimately to pay it off entirely. In case 
of new loans a similar request form will 
be attached to the loan agreement so 
that regular arrangements for repayment 
can be established at the time the loan 
is made. 


O. J. Arnold Honored for Philanthropic Activity 





Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


O. J. Arnold, president of Northwestern National Life, received a life member- 
ship in the Variety Clubs of America, national organization of the entertainment 
world, September 23 at a dinner at the University of Minnesota at which the 
Variety Club of the Northwest presented the university with a check for more than 
$250,000 for construction of a heart research hospital on the university campus. It 
will be the first hospital in the United States to be devoted exclusively to the study 
of rheumatic fever. Robert O’Donnell (right), Dallas, Texas, national chief barker, 
made the presentation in recognition of Mr, Arnold’s helpfulness to the Variety 
Club of the Northwest in its philanthropic endeavors over a period of years. He 
pointed out that the only similar membership has gone to a president of the United 
States. Fred Allen (left), radio comedian, toastmastered the affair. 


Bertram E. Balch With 
Philadelphia Life Co. 


AS SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES 





Prior to Four Years’ War Service He 
Was Agency Superintendent for 
Indemnity Insurance Co. 


Appointment of Bertram E. Balch, 
well known Philadelphia insurance man, 
as supervisor of agencies for Philadel- 
phia Life was announced this week. 
Recently released from the Navy with 
the rank of lieutenant (s.g.) after four 

, b , e 
years’ war service, Mr, Balch’s insur- 





BERTRAM E. BALCH 


ance experience dates back to 1923 when 
he went with of North 
America following graduation from 
Cornell University. He served in vari- 
ous head office departments, then as 
field representative in Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. Later he became agency 
superintendent of Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North traveled in 
all parts of the country in sales pro- 
motion and agency building activity. He 
is a member of the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia, is a Mason and active 
in civic affairs. 


Insurance Co. 


America and 





To Prudential Home Office 


Prudential has transferred C. J. Fa- 
herty; city loan manager at Kansas City, 
to the head office in Newark where he 
will be regional manager. M. C. Owings, 
who succeeds him at Kansas City, has 
been in the head office but previously 
served as manager at Seattle and also 
aS property manager for Northwest 


and British Columbia. 
BYRON C. HOWES DEAD 
3yron C. Howes, general agent for 


3erkshire Life in Chicago, died recently 
at his home in Highland Park, Ill. Mr. 
Howes, who was in the life insurance 
business for thirty-six years, was chair- 
man in 1945 of the Life Agency Mana- 
gers of Chicago and was past president 
of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and also of the General 
Agents Association of Berkshire Life. 
Mr. Howes is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. His only son, Byron, 
Jr., was killed in action as a’ navigator 
on a B-25 bomber in the ETO. 





All forty-eight agencies of the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines show a gain in 
life insurance in force for the first eight 
months of this year. Leading in per- 
centage of gain is the W. A. Crowder 
Salt Lake City agency with an increase 
of 17.69%. 
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October 4, 194, 





CLU Lecture Series for 
N. Y. Chapter Members 


DEVOTED TO ADVANCED TOPICS 





Course Open to Members at No Cost; 
Registration Must Be Made 
Before October 28 





Solomon Huber, CLU, educational vice 
president of the New York CLU chapter, 
announced the schedule of a new lecture 
series which will be devoted to advance 
subjects and is intended as a continued 
study course for those who have already 
received their CLU degrees. The course 
will be open to members of the chapter, 
at no cost, provided they register prior 
to October 28. Each member will be 
permitted invite an his 
counsel or an accountant as his guest. 

The subjects to be covered are as fol- 
November 1, The Rule v. Perpetui- 
ties and Estate Planning (Integrating 
Instruments of Disposition), Arthur 
Block, professor of Law, Brooklyn Law 
School; November 8, Powers of Appoint- 
ment and Estate Planning, Samuel Foo- 
saner, Estate Planning Authority; No- 
vember 15, Pertinent sections of the De- 
cedents Estate Law and _ Surrogates 
Court Act and Estate Planning, John A. 
Blake, professor of Law, Fordham Uni- 
versity; November 22, Thoughts on In- 
tervivos Trusts and Estate Planning. 
John J. Magovern, Jr., counsel, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co.; December 6, 
Trusteeship; Discretionary Power to 
Pay Over Principle and Estate Planning, 
Joseph Trachtman, noted lecturer and 
author on estate planning; December 13, 
Reversionary Rights and Estate Plan- 
ning, Henry Cassorte Smith, well-known 
writer and speaker on estate planning. 

The lectures will be from 3:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m.—inclusive of discussion periods 
and will be held at the Union Central 
auditotrium, 225 Broadway, New York, 
Room 513A, The sessions are open to 
members who signify their desire to at- 
tend prior to October 28 by writing to 
Mr. Huber, manager, Home Life, 521 
Fifth Avenue. Letters of members 
should indicate name and profession of 
person invited. 


to attorney, 


lows: 





BADGER BEFORE BANK GROUP 

Sherwin C. Badger, financial secretary 
of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. addressed members of 
the Savings Banks Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, September 19-21, at the New 
Ocean House in Swampscott, Mass. One 
of several business leaders to speak to 
the three-dav conference, Mr. Badger’s 
topic was “Government Bonds.” 





CAPITAL STOCK CHANGE 


The Standard Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., Oklahoma City, has had its 
authorized canital stock changed from 
$50,000 to $100,000 


NEW SON FOR CARL HAAS 

On the eve of his appointment as gen- 
eral agent of the Continental Assurance 
in Brooklyn and Long Island, Carl E 
Haas, Brooklyn life insurance man, be- 
came the father of a new son, David 
Stuart Haas. This is his second boy, 
his other, Fdwin Jonathan, being five 
vears old. Their mother, Mrs. Roslyn S. 
Haas, is doing fine. 


Beardslee Newark Gen’l 
Agent, Lincoln Nat’l 


LONG EXPERIENCE IN INSURANCE 





Activities Have Included Both Field and 
Head Office Duties; Succeeds Late 
Howard C. Lawrence 


William R. Beardslee, who has been 
appointed general agent at Newark, N. 
J., by the Lincoln National Life, has 
been engaged in the life insurance field 
work and agency promotion for many 





WILLIAM R. BEARDSLEE, CLU 


years. Mr. Beardslee takes his new post 
on November 1, A. L. Dern, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies, Lincoln 
National, announces. He succeeds the 
late Howard C. Lawrence, with head- 
quarters in the Raymond Commerce 
Building, Newark, and his territory com- 
prises thirteen counties in northern New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Beardslee, who is a CLU, attended 
Williams College and has studied several 
university courses in insurance. After 
several years of successful experience in 
the field he became an agency executive. 
For the past eleven years he has served 
as agency supervisor, superintendent of 
agencies, second vice president, and 
more recently vice president in charge of 
agencies, Columbian National Life of 
3oston. He is married and has three 
children. 





JOINS SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 

Paul McCarroll, war veteran, attorney 
and judge, has joined the staff of South- 
western Life to be associated with James 
Ralph Wood, vice president and general 
counsel, in the legal department. 





AGENCY MANAGEMENT MEMBER 

Forest Lawn Life, Glendale, Cal., was 
elected to membership in the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting of the board of 
that association. 
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Conn. General Cashiers 
Hold Five-Day Meeting 


Twenty-five cashiers from the East- 
ern seaboard agencies of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. at- 
tended a five-day conference in Hart- 
ford last week. Discussion meetings 
were held at the home office with vari- 
ous members of each of the company’s 
departments. The conference opened 
last Monday at which time a cashier’s 
duties as related to the comptroller’s de- 
partment were discussed. Underwrit- 
ing, legal and group insurance questions 
were discussed Tuesday. Premium col- 
lection, policy loan and actuarial depart- 
ment questions were taken up. on 
Wednesday. Accident insurance and 
claim work were discussed Thursday 
and agency and sales promotion ac- 
tivities on Friday. 

Charlotte C. Cowan was in charge of 
all arrangements for the conference. 
Members of the comptrollers department 
who assisted George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller and Mrs. Cowan were Flora M. 
Bast, Herbert C. Brinckerhoff, Mary 
A. Brown, Fred F. Carpenter, Ruth E. 
Dunn, A. Loraine Hagerty, Doris Har- 


per, Edith C. Macdonough, Gertrude 
McLaughlin, Harriet S. McKenzie, 
Marguerite M. Steane, Dorothy M. 


Werts, Anne J. Wiedikor and Rodney 
B. Wilcox. 


New LOMA Officers 


Horace W. Foskett, financial vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life of Iowa, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation at the annual business meeting held 





last week in Milwaukee. He succeeds 
Robert M. Green, vice president, The 
Prudential, who becomes a member of 


the board of directors. R. C. Kneil, vice 
president, Reliance Life, was elected vice 
president and the following were made 
new members of the board of directors: 
W. T. Moore, secretary, Old Line Life; 
J. F. Allen, secretary, Home Life of New 
York; G. L. Soelter, secretary, South- 
western Life; George Aitken, Great-West 
Life. Retiring directors include N. 
Warters, Bankers Life of Iowa; Stuart 
J. Blashill, Ohio National Life; Raymond 
N. Hayes, State Mutual Life; Peter Mc- 
Donald, Crown Life. 


Franklin Life Extends 


Coverage to Diabetics 
Announcement has been made by the 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Ill, that it will consider diabetics for 
substandard insurance. Such applicants 
must have been under medical treatment 
for at least two years, and have no other 
ratable medical impairments. Applica- 
tions will be considered on male and 
female risks, ages 15 to 60, substandard 
on Ordinary life and higher premium 
plans for a maximum amount of $25,000 
on any one life. 
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Progressive Life Actuary 


Frank F. Dodge, recently appointed 
actuary of Progressive Life, Red Bank 
N. J., is a graduate of Worcester Poly. 


technic Institute 
which he attended 
after going {to 
schools in Nor. 
wich, Conn, 
where he was 
born. He entered 
the actuarial de. 
partment of the 
Massachu- 
setts Protective, 
Worcester, 
remaining there 
twelve years. He 
then became as- 
sistant actuary of 





the United Life & 
Accident, Con- 
Frank F. Dodge cord, N. H. 


The Progressive 
Life commenced business in June, 1934, 
subsequently absorbing the business of 
the Progressive Relief Association, a 
mutual benefit organization. It has been 
writing Industrial life insurance and is 
now engaged in preparing commercial 
accident and health policy forms for en- 
try into that field, also. The company 
recently acquired the former home of 
The Elks in Red Bank which it now oc- 
cupies as its home. 





iiceiies Tells of Some New 
Office Equipment Ideas 


New developments in office equipment 
were described before the Life Office 
Management Association meeting it 
Milwaukee last week by Herman 
Knauss, supervisor of the planning divi 
sion of Mutual Life of New York. He 
described a new automatic letter-writet 
which punches tape at about 200 words 
per minute. Several copying typewriters 
can be connected with one sensing unit 
for volume jobs. Mr. Knauss told of 4 
radio typewriter consisting of a_ pair 0! 
electronic typewriters connected ‘o all 
electric circuits through which informa- 
tion typed on the keybooard is s: 
all distances by radio or wire. 
capable of typewriting by radio : 
6,000 words per hour and will sen 
any number of points making up 10 


twenty typewritten copies at each int, 
The machine can be operated at 1 rma 
speed or at high speeds by use of 4 


perforated tape. 
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Favorable Experience 
On Female Mortality 


SOME ANTI-SELECTION SHOWN 





C. L. O’Brien Gives Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters Results of Sur- 
vey on Female Risks 





‘emale risks show as favorable mor- 
tality as males, in certain classifications 
better, although there exists a consider- 
able element of selection against the 
coripany, according to results of a sur- 
yey made by C. L. O’Brien, underwriting 
oficer, Minnesota Mutual Life, who dis- 
cussed the subject before the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters at its 
meeting at Edgewater Park, Miss., this 


week. Mr. O’Brien gave the following 


conclusions on underwriting female 
risks: 


\lorbidity is considerably greater than 
with males, 

Female longevity is steadily improv- 
ing and that more rapidly than for male. 

\nti-selection is dangerously present. 
Better examinations are needed and bet- 
ter histories should be obtained. 

Insurable interest is vitally important 
—it should be watched carefully. Insur- 
ance of aged parents by children is dyna- 
mite. 

Child bearing is a decreasing hazard— 
studies shown in Metropolitan Statistical 
Bulletin covering this question show a 
marked improvement. 

Recommend Underwriting Practice 

Limits of retention—could be the same 
for males and for females. 

Non-medical limits—on employed 
women may be the same as for nrtale 
risks. On married women if the hus- 
band is applying at the same time on the 
non-medical basis we may consider for 
the same amount. Tf the husband is not 
applying at the same time the amount 
may well be limited to $1,000. 

Disabilitv—For females should be one 
and a half times the normal rates for 
males. A marriage cancellation clause in 
the disability provision. Disability to be 
granted only to emploved single women. 

Seneficiarv—It is desirable that chil- 
dren be named as beneficiary but it is 
well known that this cannot be rigidly 
enforced, If there are no children the 
amount of insurance should be scrutin- 
ized carefully. 

Plan—Female applications on endow- 
ment plans are preferable because thev 
more nearly suit the nsual purpose of 
the insurance. Term Insurance should 
be eranted only to business and profes- 
sional women. Particular attention 
should be given the insurable interest 
and to beneficiary designations on any 
term applications. Term riders on any 
business should be handled on the same 
and with term riders the benefi- 
clary interest should be very carefully 
analyzed. 

Double accident—is desirable on fe- 
male risks. The mortality ratio on it 
has been exceptionally good. 

Sub-standard—Sub-standard insurance 
may be issued on women as on men. At 
least IT see no reason not to issue sub- 
Standard insurance. 

We need not become unduly enthusi- 
astic and go ‘all out’ for this class of 
business,” said Mr. O’Brien. “But it has 
shown a very fine mortality and we should 
keep strongly in mind that this good 
mor ality was obtained through years 
When strict underwriting on women was 
exercised and when companies were tak- 
ing no wild chance. The amount of in- 
surance written on women should be 
car: fully watched, and where a married 
Woman applies the amount of her hus- 
and’s insurance and the naming of the 
ber iciary are definitely significant. 
If sich points are carefully scrutinized 
before your case is approved you should 
get _a good mortality. But indifference 
to the factors indicated may get you into 
trovdle. Remember the good mortality 
was obtained -during years when stand- 
ards were severe. Female mortality for 
the population as a whole is better for 
Women than for men. It is a question of 
Sek tion.” 





VASIS, 


Panel Discussions Planned 
By Life Advertisers Ass’n 


Panel discussion chairmen for the 
annual meeting of Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association October 24-26 at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, are 
annouced by Alan M. Kennedy, North- 
western National, general chairman of 
the meeting. 

Curtis Lamb, CLU, direct mail con- 
sultant, Aetna Affiliated Companies. 
will head the panel on direct mail. H. 
Dixon Trueblood, director of adver- 
tising Occidental Life of California, 
wil! direct the panel on local agents’ 
advertising and publicity. Presiding 


— 


over the first day’s session will be L. 
J. Evans, assistant director of agencies 
Northwestern Mutual. 

Kkoyden C. Berger, editor of publica- 
tions Connecticut Mutual, on the 
second day will lead a discussion of com- 
pany anniversary programs, a_ subject 
of interest as companies approach sig- 
nificant anniversaries. FE. P. Leader, 
advertising manager Bankers Life Co., 
will preside the second day. 

Main feature of the final 
Saturday morning will be a panel dis- 
cussion on national advertising under 
the chairmanship of David W. Tibbott, 
director of advertising, New England 
Mutual. 


session 


JAMES H. GLENN HONORED 

James H. Glenn, general agent emeri- 
tus in Philadelphia of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life was honored by field and home 
office friends at a recent dinner in New 
York. John S. Thompson, president, 
commented on the contributions made 
by Mr. Glenn during his fifty-eight years 
of service with the company. W. P. 
Stillman, chairman of the board, pre- 
sented Mr. Glenn a silver tray from the 
group. B. C. Thurman, second vice 
president, acted as toastmaster. Other 
speakers were L. D. Day, general agent, 
Newark, and L. A. Spalding, general 
agent, Baltimore. 








Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


it’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 


before the eggs are hatched. 


But not always! 


If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 
Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 


will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money . . 


. and they’ve proved that 


buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


and your business. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 


Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 


hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 


and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Four Advanced by 
Imperial of Toronto 


GRAHAM MORROW FIRST V. P. 


Poyntz, General Manager; Wood, As- 
sistant General Manager; Dubar, 
Superintendent of Agencies 








Graham Morrow, O.B.E., whose serv- 
ices to Imperial Life were interrupted 
by service in Royal Canadian Air Force 
and in Department of External Affairs 
during war period, has been elected first 
vice president of the company and has 
resigned as general counsel. <A. Ross 
Poyntz is now general manager of the 
company; Russell J. Wood, assistant 
general manager; and Paul H. Dubar, 
superintendent of agencies. 

Educated at Upper Canada College, 
University of Toronto and Osgoode Hall, 
Mr. Morrow was admitted to the bar in 
1932. After being placed on RCAF Re- 
serve, Mr. Morrow was temporarily ap- 
pointed a First Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington, but is now 
back in Toronto. He is a director of 
Imperial Life and of Western Assurance 
Co. and British America Assurance Co. 

Mr. Poyntz is a graduate of University 
of Toronto. While attending the uni- 
versity he was temporarily employed on 
Imperial Life home office staff in vaca- 
tion periods, becoming a permanent 
member of actuarial department staff in 
1931, two years later going with medical 
department. In 1942 he was appointed 
assistant to the general manager and in 
1944 assistant general manager. 

Messrs. Wood and Dubar 

Russell J. Wood, graduate of Univer- 
sity of Toronto, joined Imperial Life in 
1924 as an assistant in sales service de- 
partment and then became supervisor of 
the department, making good too as a 
salesman. In 1931 he was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies. He is vice 
president of Life Agency Officers section 
of Canadian LIOA. 

Paul H. Dubar, CLU, born and edu- 
cated in France. came to Canada in 1907 
after two vears’ banking experience in 
Fneland. He hecame an agent in British 
Columbia in 1915. later being transferred 
to Quebec. In 1922 he was made Ouebec 
branch manager of Imperial, In 1934 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies. He is a past president of 
Dominion Life Underwriters Association. 


TALKS TO MORTGAGE BANKERS 





Parkinson Blames OPA and Govern- 
ment Fiscal Policy for Shortage 
of Housing Materials 
In an address before the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, meet- 
ing this week in Cincinnati, President 
Thomas T. Parkinson of Equitable So- 
ciety blamed the national housing short- 
age on the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Government’s fiscal policy. 
Price control in the building field has 
resulted in lack of materials which de- 
lays housing and discourages lenders 
from financing it. Meanwhile. the coun- 
trv’s huge money supply leads to higher 
prices, higher wage demands and con- 
fusion in planning for the future, he 
said, and for a decrease in long-term 

investments. 


AMERICAN LEGION MEETING 





Gibraltar Post, Newark. Addressed by 
General Donovan. Col. D’Olier and 
Carrol M. Shanks 
Major General William J. Donovan, 
wartime chief. Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, addressed the Gibraltar Post. Amer- 
ican Legion. on Sentember 24. He was 
introduced by Colonel Franklin D’Olier. 
Prudential chairman, who was one of the 
founders of American Legion. Also. ad- 
dressing the Legion was President Car- 

rol M. Shanks, The Prudential. 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Better Rusiness Bureau 
of Oklahoma City. J. Hawley Wilson, 
eeneral agent there for Massachusetts 
Mutual, was elected vice president. 


National Guardian’s New 
Policy Loan Interests 


HAS SLIDING INTEREST SCALE 
5% on First $500 Loan; 4% on Next 
$500; 344% on Third; 3% 
on Over $1,500 


The National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis., of which Richard Boissard is 
president and actuary, has announced 
to its field force the adoption of a new 
scale of interest rates on policy loans. 
These rates will apply to outstanding 
policy loans on their next anniversary 





date, and to new loans as made as fol- 


lows: 
On first $500 of ‘loan, 5%. 
On next $500 of loan, 4%. 
On third $500 of loan, 314%. 
All over $1,500 of loan, 3%. 

This means that on a $750 loan, bor- 
rower pays 4 2/3%; on $1,250, he pays 
4 3/10%; on $2,000, 3 7/8%, and so on. 
Loans are callable, but deducted in any 
maturity settlement. One loan on several 
policies—not a separate loan on each. 
Rate of interest can be changed only on 
anniversary of loan; may be increased 
only when if “going rate” goes higher, 
and in such case never above rate stated 
in each policy. 

As far as The Eastern Underwriter 
knows the National Guardian is the first 
company to adopt a sliding loan on 
policy scale since the recent announce- 
ment by President Lewis W. Douglas 
of the Mutual Life that his company had 
taken such an action. 





Florence M. Reid, cashier and office 
supervisor, Metropolitan Life, Water- 
town, N. Y., was honored recently at a 
dinner on her twentieth anniversary with 
the company. 


Pacific Mutual Life Big Tree Club 
members who have qualified for the club 
consecutively for a quarter of century or 
more totals fourteen. 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 

- FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection —low cost. 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








Phone: WI 7-063) | 





George H. Hunt, 40 Years 
With Imperial, Retires 


One of the best known men in the Ca- 
nadian production field George H. Hont, 
CLU general superintendent of agen- 
cies, Imperial Life, Toronto, has retired. 
He began his business life in the office 
of a loan company, later becoming as- 
sistant to the secretary, Toronto Board 
of Trade. Joining Imperial in 1906 he 
made a success as an agent and became 
inspector for the company; and later su- 
perintendent of agencies, and in 1937 
general superintendent of agencies. 

A founder and former director of Life 
Agency Officers Association, now affil- 
iated with Canadian Life Insurance Off- 
cers Association, he also served for some 
years on board of Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. He was chairman of 
advisory committee, Financial Independ- 
ence Week Campaign of 1935. In a 
statement President J. F. Weston praised 
Mr. Hunt’s “indefatigable contribution to 
the national and_ international life 
agency associations” and his splendid 
service to Imperial Life. 


NEW YORK SALES INCREASE 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York has announced 
that the estimate of total sales of Ordi- 
nary life insurance in New York City 
for August is $93,853,000 which compares 
with $58,463,000 reported for August last 
year. 








and tendencies; 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


HOME OFFICE 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


the execution of this 
responsibility today depends, to a_ great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Lifeoflowa 
Foneiiheil 0067 


three-fold 


DES MOINES 








Advanced by Great-West 





J. B. NETTELFIELD 
The appointment of J. B. Nettelfield, 


CLU, as assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance has been announced by H. W. 
Manning, vice president and managing 
director of the company. 

Mr. Nettelfield’s promotion follows a 
successful career with the company as a 
personal producer, supervisor and mana- 
ger. A veteran of the Canadian Army, 
he enlisted in 1940 and served for five 
years, retiring with the rank of major. 
He rejoined the company in 1945 and 
was subsequently appointed branch man- 
ager at Montreal. Prior to joining the 
Great-West Life in 1935, Mr. Nettelfield 
had experience in business administra- 
tion with large firms in the United 
States and Canada. _ 

_As_ assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, he will have as his primary interest 
the company’s agency organization in a 
large part of the United States and in 
Western Canada. 


NAMED BY CONTINENTAL ASSUR. 


Al Larson Made Eastern Department 
Group Manager; T. H. Kemp Ap- 
pointed Eastern Dept. Cashier 
The appointments of Al Larson as 
group manager, Eastern department, and 

Kemp as cashier of the Eastern 
department, have been announced | by 
Harlow G. Brown, vice president, Con- 
tinental Assurance Co. Mr. Larson will 
be assisted by Wayland Mansfield. Mr. 
Larson was a representative in the field 
of the Associated Hospital Service 0! 
New York for five years and for the past 
three years was group manager in New 
York for the Connecticut General Life. 
He is a member of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York and 
the Life Supervisors Association. ; 

Mr, Kemp has been connected with 
the John Hancock since 1924. 


H. R. KENDALL ANNIVERSARY 
H. R. Kendall, chairman of the board, 
Washington National Insurance Co., ob- 
served the fifty-third anniversary o/ his 
, entrance into the insurance business !ast 
§ week. 
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No Central Office Action 
By Commissioners Now 


DEFERRED UNTIL NEXT JUNE 





Letter to Commissioners by Dineen and 
Larson Says Decision Must Be by 
Whole Association 





stablishment of a central office by 
the National Association of Insurance 

Commissioners will be acted upon at the 

annual meeting in June, 1947, according 

to a letter sent to all Commissioners by 

Robert E. Dineen, New York, president 
of the association, and J. Edwin Larson, 

Florida, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Meanwhile N. P. Parkinson, Di- 
rector of Insurance of Illinois, will act 
as secretary-treasurer. In explanation 
the latter said in part: 

“At the Syracuse meeting the mem- 
bers of the executive committee were 
completely agreed that any action in 
connection with altering the duties of 
the secretary-treasurer and the possible 
creation of a central office would have 
to be taken by the association as a 
whole and that they had no authority to 
bind the association in this respect. The 
discussions therefore were informal and 
tentative. The suggestions ranged all the 
way from a plan which would provide 
an executive secretary, a counsel, an ac- 
tuary, etcetera, patterned after the Life 
Insurance Association of America, to an 
arrangement limited to a_ secretary 
whose duties were confined mainly to 
clerical work, The committee also con- 
sidered that there may be members of 
the association who do not favor the 
creation of a central office and prefer 
the old system under which one man oc- 
cupied the posts of secretary-treasurer 
and chairman of the committee on ex- 
aminations and for a compensation of 
$2,000 a year handled practically all the 
clerical work of the association. Every- 
one was agreed that we did not want 
any central office to become a “super- 
commissioner” set-up which would in- 
fringe upon the rights and prerogatives 
of individual Commissioners. 

“The subject was of such importance 
that those present felt that under no 
circumstances should any action be 
taken which would interfere with the 
complete freedom of decision of the en- 
tire association when it next considers 
this subject. At the direction of the 
executive committee, a subcommittee 
consisting of Commissioners Forbes, 
Harrington and Garrison was appointed 
to prepare and submit a report at the 
December meeting on the central office 
proposal, this report, of course, to be 
purely advisory. To further insure com- 
plete freedom of action by the associa- 
tion at that time, the executive commit- 
tee elected Director of Insurance Park- 
inson as secretary-treasurer. Director 
Parkinson stated that he was not a can- 
didate for the permanent office of secre- 
tary and that he would take on this as- 
sienment as a temporary duty until the 
association agreed upon a permanent 
program. In line with the same policy, 
Superintendent Dineen announced that 
in the exercise of his prerogative as 
president, he would appoint the chairman 
of the committee on examinations. 

\n equitable readjustment of salary 





AGENT DRIVING OWN CAR 

. life insurance agent, while collecting 
Premiums, parked his car in a parkway 
are. within his debit to make a call on 
ie company’s business. The car got 
stu'k in the snow and in attempting to 
Irec it he sustained injuries requiring 
Medical attention. In a workmen’s com- 
pensation proceeding the company ad- 
mitted causal relation, notice and em- 
ployment by the company and conceded 
Cacnant had authority to use his own 
au! mobile. When he was hired, the 
Con pany told claimant it was necessary 
lor him to use a serviceable car in con- 
nection with his duties. An award of 
$12 to reimburse him for medical ex- 
Delises was affirmed Butler v. John Han- 
cock Life, 269 App, Div. 916, 57 N. Y. S. 
J 458. Leave to appeal was denied by 
the Appellate Division, 65 N. E. 2d 104. 


and expense allowances was voted, plac- 
ing the amount allotted to the secretary- 
treasurer at $1,500 per annum, and vot- 
ing $50 per month for services and ex- 
penses to the chairman of the committee 
on examinations. 

“The election of Director Parkinson as 
secretary-treasurer created a vacancy on 
the executive committee. This vacancy 
was filled by the election of Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Walter Dressel, in 
keeping with the custom of filling execu- 
tive committee vacancies by the selection 
of Commissioners who have earned rec- 
ognition and have not otherwise been 
honored by the association through elec- 
tion to office.” 


On Equitable of Ia. Board 


Fred L. Maytag, II, of Newton, Ia, 
president of the Maytag Co. has been 
elected a trustee of Equitable Life of 
lowa filling a vacancy due to the resig- 
nation of Jay N. Darling of Des Moines. 





J. E. BRAGG CHICAGO TALK 


On September 25 James Elton Bragg, 
CLU, Doremus-Bragg agency, Guardian 
Life, New York, addressed a _ joint 
meeting of the Chicago chapter CLU 
and the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. Topic was “The Human 
Factor in Selling Life Insurance.” 


NEW FIELD DEPARTMENT 

A new field department of Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh has been created to 
be known as the central Pennsylvania 
department with headquarters in Harris- 
burg. Harold L. Beckley, former asso- 
ciate manager of the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania department, has been named man- 
ager of the new department. Mr. 
Beckely, who entered the life insurance 
business in 1926, was appointed field 
manager of Reliance for the territory 
outside Philadelphia in 1936. In 1941 he 
was made associate manager of eastern 
Pennsylvania, working with Manager 
Jordan Gauthier. 











Two years life insurance sales experience 


OPPORTUNITY 


selling technique. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Age 25-30 
Freedom to travel 
Positive personality 


Energy and enthusiasm 


REWARD 


Adequate starting salary 


Unlimited opportunity to advance 


to travel extensively for one of the ten largest 
life insurance companies to assist in the training 


of Life Underwriters in a specialized planned 


If you believe you can qualify for this unusual opportunity, write to the 
Eastern Underwriter, Box 1664, giving a complete description of your 
background and qualifications. 
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Impaired A. & H. Risks 
Discussed by Dr. Ellis 


WAR DISABILITIES TREATED 





Travelers’ Assistant Medical Director 
Sympathetic to Problems of Service 
men; Praises Veterans Administration 


Stockbridge, Mass., Oct. 1—Giving the 
benefit of his broad experience in med- 
ical underwriting of the impaired acci- 
dent and health risk, Dr. A. Allison 
Wills, Jr., assistant medical director, 
life, accident and group departments 
of the Travelers, spoke here today at 
the bureau’s annual meeting and in an 
informative address gave the attending 
A. & H. underwriters many valuable 
suggestions on writing impaired risks. 

Prefacing his remarks Dr. Wills de- 
clared that “the companies we repre- 
sent, though competitors, are fundamen- 
tally interested in a common objective— 
the welfare of our people—our policy- 
holders and those we try to insure. Un- 
derwriting practices must be fundamen- 
tally sound and genuinely fair. Based 
on experience accumulated over the 
years, the problems of underwriting ac- 
cident and health risks, well known to 
all of you, have to be constantly re- 
viewed and modified to meet the ever- 
changing demands of a swift moving 
20th century civilization.” 


Select Impaired Veterans With Care 


As a veteran of World War II, Dr. 
Wills had much to say on underwriting 
the returning impaired veteran, a sub- 
ject close to his heart. He said it pre- 
sents somewhat of a problem today be- 
cause of the delay and difficulty in ob- 
taining service medical records. He 
urged that veterans with service con- 
nected disability due to injury or dis- 
ease be selected with care, and then 
said: “A total of 62% of our war cas- 
ualities were neuro-psychiatric cases ac- 
cording to Dr. James G. Miller, chief 
clinical psychologist in the neuro- 
psychiatric service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Some 38% are in other cate- 
rvories — surgical, tropical disease, war 
wounds, amputee, blind, multiple in- 
juries, paralytics, general diseases of a 
chronic nature, rheumatism, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, venereal diseases, etc. Spe- 
cific losses—eyes, legs, hands, feet—re- 
quire no special handling other than to 
fit them into the underwriting category 


already established for such impair- 
ments. Cases wth histories of malaria, 
elephantiasis (filariasis) dengue fever, 


typhus fever, amoebic dysentery, fungus 
infections, etc., are of no great sig- 
nificance from an accident standpoint 
once they have recovered. For health 
insurance we should first examine or se- 
cure service medical record. 

“Once the veteran has been returned 
to this country and is away from the 
endemic area after a year without any 
recurrence of symptoms, he should be 
a satisfactory risk for A. & H. cov- 


erage. Those veterans suffering from 
disease conditions such as rheumatic 
heart disease, tuberculosis, asthma, 
arthritis, nephritis shall have to be 


evaluated individually on the basis of 
their history and physical findings. 
Yaws and syphilis are closely related 
diseases. Few of our service personnel 
contracted yaws while in endemic areas 
where yaws was prevalent. The Japa- 
nese did not seem to be particularly con- 
cerned about this disease but our med- 
ical authorities immediately set out to 
treat these native inhabitants and con- 
trol this disease, 

“Syphilis cases after three years with 
evidently thorough treatment and ap- 
parently cured, should be satisfactory 
risks for accident. Decline health until 
such a time as we know that penicillin 
is going to affect a permanent cure. We 
are not certain of this right now— 
further time will have to elapse. Con- 
cerning the cases of syphilis, gonor- 
rhoea and chancroid treated in the serv- 
ice, you can be certain they were thor- 
oughly treated. Most of these boys 


were eager and willing to take their 
treatments. 

Infectious mononucleosis, infectious 
hepatitis, dysentery, catarrhal fever, are 
all satisfactory risks for accident insur- 
ance after evidence of recovery. Infec- 
tious hepatitis should be ridered elimi- 
nating diseases of the liver, for health 
and dysentery should be investigated 
to determine the kind. If amoebic, 
should be ridered or examined.” 

Emotional Adjustment of Veterans 

Speaking of the emotional adjustment 
of war veterans, which has been of 
concern to a lot of bewildered fathers, 
mothers and wives, Dr. Wills said: “The 
Veterans Administration with its large 
medical facilities and other social agen- 
cies are assisting and _ rehabilitating 
these veterans who in some instances 
have returned aggressive, irritable 
changed lads who are temporarily 
strangers in their own families. Every- 
one is looking out for the veteran—he 
has no worries—he can return to col- 
lege—if he can get in—he can get a 
loan and build a home if he can get 
someone to build it for him and can 
get the materials. He can be trained 
in most every field of endeavor imagin- 
able—but then can be secure a job? If 
he doesn’t want to work for a while— 
that is O. K. too. The government 
will pay him unemployment for 52 
weeks at $20 a week. Why work until 
a job that pays more presents itself? 
I do not mean to be disrespectful or 
unappreciative of the veteran and being 
one myself I can understand their point 
of view. ‘Let’s cash in while we can.’ 

“Fortunately it is a comparatively 
small percentage of all the many vet- 
erans who feels this way. There are 
a lot ,but many are very deserving. The 
Veterans Administration is interested in 
helping the returning veterans and even 
though at times it seems like an enor- 
mous state of confusion which has no 
particular rhyme or reason, things are 
being accomplished. 

Counsellors at the Veterans Administra- 
tion are doing a splendid work guiding 
these fellows and in time everything 
will get straightened out, but it is hec- 
tic. So much so that some vets can’t 
take it and try to get back into the 
service where there is an organized 
routine and sureness about life. 

Says Veterans Were Treated Very Well 

“Most service personnel had_ their 
hernias cured by surgery, tonsillec- 
tomies for diseased tonsils, their vari- 
cose veins injected or ligated, their 
pilonidal sinuses cured by exicision— 
any precancerous skin lesions were re- 
moved by x-ray or radium. Plastic op- 
erations were performed to give the 
veteran the best scar possible. Their 
irregular ragged angry scars over boney 
prominences were excised and_ skin 
grafted. Adequate dental treatment was 
provided and careful eye examinations 
with the prescription of glasses in all 
cases needing them. They received the 
best medical and surgical treatment of 
any service personnel in the world. They 
were carefully supervised and treated 
very well.” 

Dr. Wills was outspoken in his praise 
of the courage, bravery, strength of 
character and seriousness of purpose 
displayed by servicemen under fire at 
sea and ashore. He said many of the 
finest of them were terribly wounded 
and died as a result of enemy action, 
and “the memory of these veterans 
must be preserved. A lasting debt is 
owed to them.” 

Summing up, he told his A. & H. 
audience that the returning veteran, 
aside from those with permanent resi- 
dual impairments, gross deformities 
and major disabling disease conditions, 
should be better than average material 
for A. & H. solicitation. 








RETRAINING SCHOOL HELD 

The Penn Mutual Life held its seventh 
retraining school for returning service- 
men last week. The refresher school 
was held at the home office, with E. Paul 
Huttinger, second vice president, in 
charge. 











excellent future. 





—WANTED: UNUSUAL MAN— 


Who is now in life insurance field in supervisory capacity and 
feels his opportunities are limited. A young, rapidly growing 
midtown agency of a large eastern company needs—An Unusual 
Man—to assist manager in agency expansion. If you are such 
a man this may be your opportunity. Liberal compensation and 


Box 1670, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Home Life Conference at Atlantic City 


Managers Elect Officers 

Managers of Home Life of New York 
in session at Atlantic City, on Septem- 
ber 17, elected new officers of the Home 
Life Agency Association. New president 
is Lester Horton, manager, Newark, 
N. J., who succeeds Otis M. Barry of 
Jackson, Miss. Vice president is Thomas 
A. Dent, Jr. and secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence Oshin, manager, New York 
City. The retiring secretary-treasurer is 
Frank J. Lynch of Minneapolis. 

Members of the new executive com- 
mittee appointed by President Horton 
are: Jerome M. Barker, St. Louis; 
George C. Driesbach, Rockford, IIL; 
John H. Evans, New York City; Pre- 
witt B. Turner, Kansas City, and John 
H. Coles, Pittsburgh. 


Officers of Home Life CLU 


Home Life Association of Chartered 
Life Underwriters held a business meet- 
ing at Atlantic City in connection with 
the Victory Conference, when plans 
were laid for the continued activity of 
the association and for the recruiting 
of new members, 

New nofficers elected were: Lantz 
Mackay, Detroit, president; vice presi- 
dent, Louis Loft, New York-Oshin 
Agency;  secretary-treasurer, Harold 
Loewenheim, New York-Evans Agency. 
Retiring officers are Solomon Huber, 
manager, New York City, and Hugh 
Davy, manager, San Francisco. 


Worthington’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 








Your husband is creating new wealth in 
the community in which you live. He 
shows the fathers of families how to 
provide for the maintenance of income 
so that when the income earner dies his 
family can go on living. What finer 
business could a man be in?” 





Life Insurance Benefit 


Payments Up in 7 Months 
Payments to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by life insurance com- 
panies in the first seven months of this 
year totaled $1,657,871,000, an increase of 
$76,396,000 as compared with payments 
in the corresponding period of 1945, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
Increases have been shown this year 
in matured endowment payments, disa- 
bility payments, annuity payments, 
policy dividends and surrender values 
paid out, the latter showing the greatest 
gain. Policy cash values withdrawn in 
the seven mouths $184,417,000, an in- 
crease of $53,355,000 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year, Death benefit 
payments were $765,845,000 in the first 
seven months, down $7,162,000 from last 
year due to the improvement in national 
health in recent months. 


BOSTON ASS’N TO MEET 

David O. Woodbury author and lec- 
turer, will: be the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association October 10. 
Ernest L. Maillet, Milton, president of 
the association, will preside at the meet- 
ing. 








Building Confidence 


(Continued from Page 3) 
through the annual review of Planned 
Estates cases and the replanning of 
men’s estates in accordance with their 
changed social and financial positions 
was discussed by Bernard M. Marks, 
Chicago-Klein Agency, and J. Seymour 
Chamberlain, N. Y.-Evans. Mr. Marks 
particularly emphasized his own ac- 
tivity in re-establishing his old clientele 
since he has returned from the army. 

Final speakers at the meeting were 
Kenneth E, Lake, Salt Lake City, and 
Paul H. Troth, manager of field service 
in the home office. Mr. Lake reviewed 
his four years of client building during 
which he has built himself into an im- 
portant position in Salt Lake City and 
earned a good income while doing a 
worthwhile job. 





4 
Kemp Handled Arrangements 
In charge of all arrangments for the 
conference was J. S. Garfield Kemp, 
oldest Home Life employe in_ point 
of service who has handled Home Life 
conventions for many years. Assisting 
him were Richard F. Gruen and Ben- 
jamin E. Herrmann of the agency de- 
partment. 





WISCONSIN NATIONAL MEETING 


Home Office Field Supervisors and Key 
Men Attend Two-Day Conference 
at Home Office 

Home office field supervisors and key 
men of Wisconsin National Life met 
recently at the home office in Oshkosh, 
Wis., to attend a two-day sales meeting. 
There were approximately forty in at- 
tendance from Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana, Minnesota and Illinois, G. A. 
L’Estrange, vice president and agency 
director, and A. L. Senderhauf, agency 
assistant, conducted the meeting. ‘The 
first session was devoted mainly to 
sales ideas on life insurance, followed 
by accident and health discussions and 
a question and answer period. W. Mead 
Stillman, general counsel, commented 
on legal aspects of life and accident and 
health insurance, and Allen C. Eastlack, 
actuary, spoke on statistics and under- 
writing problems. 

At a dinner, which was attended by 
company officers, department heads su- 
pervisors and key men, G, A. | 'Es- 
trange was toastmaster and short talks 
were given by O. A. Lichtenberzer, 
treasurer; R. E. Martin, vice presi:ent 
and secretary; Dr. E. B. Williams, 
medical director. Principal address was 
given by. R. P. Boardman, executive 
vice president, who discussed in. est- 
ment problems facing life insurance 
companies today and their effect «pon 
the economic structure of the na‘ion. 

The annual convention of the \\1s- 
consin National Life will be hel. in 
Chicago at the Edgewater Beach fF! :tel 
on May 26, 27, 28, 1947. This wi! be 
open to the entire field organiz: ‘ion 
based on new paid-for business for the 
calendar year of 1946. 





Arthur Pedoe, FIA, FAS, has been ap- 
pointed life manager and actuary 10F 
Canada by the Prudential Assurance 0! 
England. He has been actuary and sec 
retary since 1944, 
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Boston General Agent Dies 





PAUL O. CURTIS 


Paul O. Curtis, 53, general agent in 
Boston for the New England Mutual 
Life, died September 24 at his home in 
Weston, Mass., of coronary thrombosis. 

Born and brought up in Dorchester, he 
attended Huntington School and grad- 
from Brown University in 1915, 


' where he was a member of Theta Delta 


Chi fraternity, He immediately became 


F associated in business with his father, 


Albert H. Curtis, New England Mutual 
general agent in Boston, and became a 
partner two years later. A year ago, 
upon the retirement of his father, New 
England Mutual appointed him sole gen- 
eral agent. 


During the first World War, Mr. Cur- 


' tis served as a special agent for the FBI 
'and was later commissioned a captain 


in the Quartermaster Corps Reserve. He 
Was a past commander of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts and is a life member of 
York Rite Masonic bodies, the Shrine 
and the Elks. 

He was active in Boston insurance or- 
ganizations, belonging to the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, Life Insur- 
ance Trust Council, and the General 
Agents and Managers Association. 

He was a member of the University 
and Brown Clubs of Boston and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce and was a direc- 
tor of several banks. While living in 
Somerville, Mass., he served on_ the 
School Committee and the Board of Al- 
dermen, 

He leaves his wife, the former Marion 


| E. Riley of Andover, Mass., and a son, 


tion 


Alber rt 


witl 


H,. Curtis II, who is associated 
the agency as supervisor. 





Baltimore Ass’n Officers 


With an unusually large attendance, 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Associa- 


n held its annual meeting recently 
and selected officers fot the coming 
year. Those named are: President, J. 
Vernon Hinton, Connecticut Mutual; 
lrst vice president, Russell C. Wonder- 
lic, Mutual Life of New York; second 

' vice president, John W. Heisse, Aetna; 
» Secre‘ary-treasurer, George S. Robert- 


son, and directors, M. Nelson Bond, Jr., 


lravelers; Ernest J. Clark, Jr. John 
| Hancock; M. Earl Eitemiller, Equitable 
f Of !owa; Louis P. Kraus, New York 
B Lif 3enjamin O, Tayloe, Provident 
| Mutual, and Fred I. Wunderlick, Balti- 
more Life, 

Anong, the features of the meeting 
Were the presentation of certificates of 
hor to ninety-four members of the 
frou; who served in World War II by 

§ Col. “dear T. Fell, U. S. A., who was 
B the special speaker, and the presentation 
) National Quality Award Certificates 






rty-one members, 





Cost of Artificial 
Low Interest Rates 


NOT WORTH IT, SAYS N. Y. BANK 





Guaranty Trust Discusses Perpetual 
Threat of Inflation Through Mone- 
tization of Public Debt 





Discussing the Government’s monetary 
policy in its lead article in The Guaranty 
Survey issue of September 25 Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York says that Fed- 
eral Reserve policy is still the main con- 
trolling force in the money market, and 
the extent of its influence has not been 
diminished by developments during the 
first twelve months of post-war transi- 
tion. Federal Reserve policy is still 
aimed at maintaining the existing low 
level of money rates, even though it is 
recognized that low rates have infla- 
tionary implications. 

The Guaranty believes that the time 
has come to face the fundamental ques- 
tion whether the policy of artifically low 
interest rates is not costing more than 
it is worth. It says: 

“This policy, as the Federal Reserve 
Board itself points out, is creating a 
perpetual threat of inflation through fur- 
ther monetization of the public debt—a 
threat that the board can find no ade- 
quate way of warding off except by an 
additional extension of its already broad 
restrictive powers over the banking sys- 
tem. A partial closing of the wide gap 
between the rates of yield on short-term 
and long-term Government securities 
would appear to be a simpler and more 
practical method of preventing the fur- 
ther debt monetization that is feared by 
Federal Reserve authorities than would 
the proposed extension of their powers. 

Shifting of Debt Holdings 

“Treasury and _ central-bank policy. 
however, should aim at more than pre- 
vention of future debt monetization. It 
should aim at demonetization through 
the shifting of debt holdings from banks 
to non-bank investors. How and to what 
extent such a shift could be accom- 
plished without undue disturbance to the 
money market would have to be deter- 
mined by actual trial. Certainly, the 
Treasury is to be commended for its 
continued emphasis on the sale of sav- 
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ings bonds—a policy that is receiving 
strong support from the banks. Consid- 
eration might be given to the possibility 
of stimulating the sale of savings bonds 
by raising the limits on individual hold- 
ings or by offering, in exchange for ma- 
turing savings bonds, refunding issues of 
generally similar character on sufficiently 
attractive terms to minimize cash re- 
demptions at maturity. New sources of 
investment funds available for the pur- 
chase of Government securities might be 
uncovered by issues of marketable obli- 
gations with maturities and coupon rates 
designed to offer some degree of in- 
creased appeal to individual, corporate 
and institutional investors without dis- 
turbing the market for existing obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

“To the extent that such an invest- 
ment demand appeared, it should be used 
to the utmost in an effort to refund a 
portion of the large volume of treasury 
bills and certificates now outstanding 
into longer-term issues suitable for non- 
bank investment. To be fully effective, 
the refunding issues should be made in- 
eligible for bank investment, since the 
policy weuld largely fail to achieve its 
purpose if it resulted in nothing more 
than a shift from short-term to long- 
term securities in bank portfolios. 

“The success of these or any other 
possible anti-inflationary policies of debt 
management depends on the _ funda- 
mental requirement that the Federal 
budget be balanced and the way pre- 
pared for orderly and systematic debt 
retirement. The fiscal authorities of the 
Government are deserving of the fullest 
support in their insistence that this 
course be followed. 





GOING PLACES... 


...and headed for the winner’s circle is the jockey out front. 


Going places and headed for greater production is the agent 


who capitalizes on the exclusive features of our Family 
Group Hospital Indemnity contract. 


For Details: —write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Heads Buffalo Agency for 
Home Life of New York 





Pach Bros., 
STANLEY H. BEVINS 

Stanley H. 
took over the active management of the 
Buifalo agency the Home Life of 
New York, was given a farewell lunch- 
eon by his former associates in the com- 
pany’s agency department. Featured 
speakers were William J. Worthington, 
agency vice president and John H. 
Evans, manager of the company’s New 
York-Evans Agency, who was instru- 
mental in first bringing Mr. Bevins into 
the life insurance business in 1941, 

Mr. Bevins joined Home Life in July, 
1941, as a field underwriter with the 
home office sales planning division. He 
was -appointed assistant manager in 
1944, an agency field assistant six months 
later, and manager of the sales planning 
division in May, 1945, During the past 
eight months he has been engaged in the 
direction of the home office training 
school for new fieldmen. 

Prior to joining the Home Life, Mr. 
3evins was employed by the City of 
New York. He served as associate per- 
sonnel director in the department of 
welfare, which employs some 14,000 peo- 
ple and later was associate director of 
business administration. 


TEACHERS I. & A. \. SURVEY 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America has revised its 
study of college retirement plans, ac- 
cording to an announcement by R. Mc- 
Allister Lloyd, president. Approximately 
1,000 colleges and universities are being 
polled in an extensive questionnaire sur- 
vey designed to secure the latest data on 
the number, types, and effectiveness of 
the retirement plans now in operation. 
The survey is also expected to reveal the 
group or collective life insurance cover- 
age provided for college personnel. The 
findings will be incorporated in the asso- 
ciation’s revised edition of “College 
Plans for Retirement Income,” first pub- 
lished in 1940 by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 


N.Y. 


3evins, who on October 1 
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| have never seen a daily newspaper 
story more carefully read than the one 
itemizing the estate of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The transfer tax appraisal 
was filed in the Surrogate’s Court in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., last week. Par- 
ticularly interesting was the list of 
stocks and bonds. Whoever advised the 
former President about investments did 
a good job of it. The estate was fixed 
at $1,085,486. 

The President left personal life insur- 
ance of $29,726, payable to Mrs, Roose- 
velt and her daughter as beneficiaries. 
Insurance to the amount of $562,142 un- 
der thirteen policies, was carried on the 
life of the President for the Warm 
Springs Foundation in connection with 
his crusade against infantile paralysis. 
Agent who placed the Warm_ Springs 
policies was Keith Morgan, Equitable 
Society, New York, a close personal 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt. 

President of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation is Basil O’Connor, who sometime 
ago became head of the Red Cross as 
well. Mr. O’Connor was former law 
partner of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
remained one of his closest friends and 
most valued advisers until the death of 
the President. Mr. O’Connor’s law office 
is at 120 Broadway. 

“oe 


What seems to be an annual social 
event in New York is the party given 
by Theodore M. Riehle to the newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters when_he 
makes his appearance in New York City 
following the annual convention. The 
party last week, with Phillip B. Hobbs, 
one of the Equitable Society’s managers 
in Chicago, as guest of honor, was held 
in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Attending 
were a number of home office officials 
of various companies, including Presi- 
dent Parkinson and many other execu- 
tives of Equitable Society; President 
Douglas and Executive Vice President 
Patterson of Mutual Life. 

The executive staff of NALU head- 
quarters were at the party as were Hol- 
var J. Johnson, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Charles J. Zimmerman and Lewis 
W. S. Chapman of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; and 
Life Insurance Association of America 
was represented by Manager Bruce E. 
Shepherd. There was a large delegation 
of New York managers and general 
agents. Frank L. Jones, former president 
of NALU, former vice president of 
Equitable Society, and now head of the 
Safety Council in New York, was also 
present. 

A former president of NALU, Mr. 
Riehle, a general agent of the Equitable, 
a company which has for three decades 
been about as active in NALU affairs as 
a company could be. More of the general 
agents and managers of the Equitable 
Society have been president of NALU 
than have representatives of any other 
company. 





In the October 1 edition of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention’s Fortnightly News 
Letter about the recent conference of 
the Joint Committee on Monetary Af- 
fairs of the ALC and LIAA with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Snyder on Sep- 
tember 16 at which interest rates fixed 
by Treasury policies was discussed, one 
of the statements made by the ALC’s 
publication was this: 

“Representations were made to the 
Secretary concerning the problems faced 
by life insurance companies as a result 
of the decline in interest rates. It was 
pointed out that the companies hold 


about 10% of the national debt, amount- 
ing, roughly, to about 50% of their as- 
sets. The problem of low returns on this 
investment has been aggravated by ex- 
tensive refunding operations at interest 
rates in line with those on Government 
securities. The committee presented fig- 









ures showing that the margin of com- 
pany investment earnings to require- 
ments by reason of guarantees in out- 
standing policies had decreased from 
36.9% in 1930 to 7% in 1944. Another 
interesting fact brought out was that 
since Pearl Harbor, life insurance com- 
panies have invested in Government 
bonds an amount greater than the in- 
crease in their assets during that time.” 

Chairman of the joint committee was 
George L. Harrison, president, New 
York Life. 


For a period of years the late Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, regarded by many in the busi- 
ness as America’s leading agent, made 
autobiographical notes. Beginning in 
1943, Dr. Albright and his secretary, 
Frances Martin, to whom was entrusted 
the task of putting this data into co- 
hesive and sequential shape, had almost 
daily consultations on the subject. After 
Pr. Albright died his sister, Mrs. George 
K. Miller, assisted Frances Martin 
greatly in giving an extended picture of 
the childhood home of her brother and 
herself and the environ. 

The Northwestern Mutual, in the 
September issue of its Field Notes, be- 
gan the publication of this autobiog- 
raphy, with a foreword by President 
M. J. Cleary. Of Dr. Albright Mr. 
Cleary said that for forty years he was 
“the unmatched leader” of the com- 
pany’s sales forces; “in fact, he was 
the unmatched leader of the life insur- 
ance sales forces of the U. S. He lives 
in death as he did in life as a challenge 
and an inspiration to every member of 
the Northwestern Mutual organization.” 

As far as I know this is the first time 
that a large insurance company has 
devoted so much space in printing for 
its field force the autobiography of an 
agent. 





On September 26 Webb N. Gould, 
Aurora, Ill., celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. Oldest agent of the Union 
Central in point of service, signing 
his first contract with the company in 
1885, he is still writing new life insurance 
and attending to his clients’ insurance 
needs. How highly he is regarded by 
his policyholders was evidenced in 1941 
when approximately 100 of them gave a 
party in his honor in Aurora High 
School. He is a bachelor. 

Born on a farm in Kane County, IIli- 
nois, he became an agent when 28 after 
an accident which ended his farming 
career. 





Theodore P. Adams, who is 101 years 
old and lives at Plymouth, Mass., is the 
oldest annuitant of the National Life of 


Vermont. Charles Gammons of the 
James T. Phelps Agency, Boston, 
through Eben A. Thatcher, of the 


Brewer and Lord insurance firm in Bos- 
ton, sold Mr. Adam’s annuity, June 27, 
1905. Mr. Adams paid $3,514.50 for a 
successive life annuity, for which the 
company agreed to pay him or his wife, 
Ellen Blanche Adams, $2,500 a year. Mrs. 
Adams died in 1908, but Mr. Adams is 
still hale and hearty. Mr. Adams is the 
only Harvard graduate ever to reach 
the classification of centenarian. 


Uncle Francis. 


VERNON CHALKLEY PROMOTED 


The promotion of Vernon Chalkley 
from field manager to associate manager 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Department 
is announced by the agency department 
of Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. He has 
headquarters in Chattanooga. Mr. 
Chalkley, who joined Reliance Life in 
1940, was appointed field manager in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee department to as- 
a. Manager Marshall H. Roberts, in 

























RICHARD K. HOLDEN 


Richard K. Holden, CLU, who has 
been elected second vice president and 
made superintendent of agencies, Co- 
lumbian National Life, effective Novem- 
ber, has been associated with the agency 
department of the company since 1939 
when he became advertising manager. 
In 1941 he was appointed manager of 
sales promotion and editor of publica- 
tions. From April, 1942, until November, 
1945, he served as Naval attache in 
Russia and Venezuela for the United 
States Navy. He was placed on inac- 
tive status in December, 1945, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander, USNR, 
and returned to the company as agency 
supervisor. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
class of ’25, Mr. Holden is also a grad- 
uate of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 





ABA Planning Retirement 
Benefits for Lawyers 


When the American Bar Association 
meets in Atlantic City, October 28, con- 
sideration will be given to two proposals 
for retirement benefits for members of 
the association to be presented by a spe- 
cial committee headed by Wilbur E. 
Benoy, Columbus, O., attorney. The pro- 
posals are: (1) Either Group insurance 
for members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation providing for health and accident 
benefits and retirement income, or in 
the event such Group insurance is not 
available, (2) the acquisition or organiza- 
tion of an insurance company authorized 


to write life, health and accident in- 
surance, including retirement annuity 
contracts whereby members of the 


American Bar Association may acquire 
such insurance at cost, 
Mr. Benoy states that requests have 


been made of insurance companies which ° 


may be interested in writing such insur- 
ance contracts to submit proposals to 
him prior to October 15. Members of 
the committee, in addition to Mr. Benoy, 
are: Judge Allen P. Burch of Supreme 
Court of Kansas; Attorney Robert P. 
Booth, Manchester, N. H.; Leslie P. 
Hemry, general counsel American Mu- 
tual Liability, Boston, and Attorney 
Kenneth Teasdale, St. Louis. 





TRAVELERS NAMES TWO 
The Travelers Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
group assistants, life, accident and Group 
departments. James H. Von Pein has 
been appointed at Houston, Texas, and 
a Thomas J. C. Higgins at Newark, 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 30 YEARS 

James B. Scott, district manager, The 
Prudential, Peoria, Ill, celebrates his 
thirtieth anniversary with the company 
this week, 





HENRYA, PLIMPTON 


agement School. Since 1939 Mr. Holden 
has been an active member of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association and 
the Life Advertisers Association. With 
the Columbia National, Mr. Holden suc- 
ceeds William R. Beardsley. 

Henry A. Plimpton, actuary for com- 
pany, who was also elected second vice 
president is a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1925. Shortly after his graduation, he 
joined the actuarial department of the 
New England Mutual. He came to the 
Columbian National in March, 1937, and 
has since that time headed the actuarial 
department of the company. 

Mr. Plimpton is an associate member 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 





Abandoned Property 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the same manner as local insurance com- 
panies, 

As to the companies’ contention that 
proofs of death, etc., Were required be- 
fore any sum became due under a policy 
the court felt the situation was not sub- 
stantially different from the savings’ 
bank cases in which it had been held 
that abandoned property laws are con- 
Stitutional although it is a matter of 
common knowledge that most savings 
banks require production of bank books 
as condition of payment. 





LATIN-AMERICAN PROBLEMS 





School in Washington Attended by 
Representatives of Business and 
Finance Will Run Four Weeks 
Representing business and __ finance, 
fourteen men are in Washington to 
take a four weeks’ course at the Schiool 
of Advanced International Studies on 
Latin-America matters. The visitors will 
hear key officials of the State, Com- 
merce and Treasury Departments, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Bank, Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Latin-American em- 
bassies and labor and business leaders. 
Among those who will participate in 
the round table on finance is T. L. Avi- 
son of the investment business of the 
Sun Life of Montreal. The school is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Foreign Service Educational Foundation, 

Washington. 





PHILADELPHIA ACTUARIES 

The Actuaries Club of Philade!phia 
held its first fall meeting September 26. 
The principal topic was the rccent 
changes in National Service Life Insur- 
ance. A discussion followed the talk 
given by T. H. Preston, regional insut- 
ance officer in Philadelphia for the Vet 
erans Administration. 
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Sun Life Leaders Meet 
In Murray Bay, Quebec 


OPENED BY PRESIDENT WOOD 





Acents, Coming Closest to Public, Can 
‘Help Public Relations; Managing 
Director *Bourke’s Talk 





‘Inder the chairmanship of J. A. Mc- 
\llister, director of agencies, leading 
,cents and branch managers of the 
\ arth American organization of the Sun 
life of Canada have concluded an 
a ency conference at Murray Bay, St. 
| .wrence River. Conference was opened 
hy President Arthur B. Wood who also 
‘stroduced the guests and the Macauley 
Club officers, H. M. Charlap, Philadel- 
phia, Macauley Club president, re- 
Sf onded. ; 

President Wood’s address dealt with 
the necessity for good public relations, 
especially important in life insurance as 
buying such insurance calls for a meas- 
ure of self-denial, mainly for the bene- 
ft of others. Directing remarks espe- 
cially to new agents President Wood 
emphasized that a successful agent was 
the company’s most effective contact 
with the public, and that to be success- 
ful in fostering sound public relations 
the agent must possess a broad. knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
the business, the range of its service, 
and its contribution to the general wel- 
fare. The fundamental purpose of life 
assurance is the preservation of the 
family unit through cooperation, a 
statement which makes a strong appeal 
to the public. " 

Mr. Wood described the agent as “in- 
dispensable,” claiming that although all 
right-thinkine people admit the impor- 
tance of life insurance, few of their own 
accord seek it. An important responsi- 
bility of the agent is to build up an en- 
vironment in which life insurance will 
continue to enjoy the high regard of the 
public. 


Mr. Bourke’s Address 


The conference was then addressed by 
the managing director, G. W. Bourke, 
who congratulated those present on 
their remarkable production record. He 
said that the management had two main 
objectives. The first was the welfare of 
policyholders, the prompt payment of 
claims, and efficient and courteous con- 
sideration of policyholders’ rights. The 
second objective was the welfare of 
everyone connected with the organiza- 
tion, and a company that everyone 1s 
proud to work for. The Sun Life has 
113 branch offices the world over, with 
an active personnel of well over 6,000 in- 
dividuals. ; 

In conclusion, he declared that life 
insurance gives the one sure, and, in 
most cases, the only means of financial 
security, and that there was no finer 
method of combating inflation than 
placing one’s money in life assurance. 

The business sessions of the confer- 
ence were also addressed bv Dr. C. C. 
Rirchard, chief medical officer; J. B. 
jabon, underwriting executive: A. M. 
Campbell, actuarv; H. P. Thornhill, 
treasurer; F. J. Cunningham, secretary; 
F FE. Harris, branch manager, North 
Chinas and M. Macaulay, manager of 
avencies, British division. 





BANKERS LIFE SCHOOL 
wenty-five salesmen from nineteen 
ncies of the Bankers Life of Des 
nes were in attendance at a home 
e school of instruction in Des 
nes, September 23 through 27. The 
ol was directed by T. H. Tomlinson, 
ager of sales promotion, assisted by 

A. Frowick, sales promotion de- 
ment. 
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OHIO ASS’N CONFERENCE 

The annual state conference of the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held in Columbus October 16-17. 
All officers of the state association and 
one or more representatives of the local 
association are expected to attend. Henry 
Stout, Dayton, is president of the state 
association. 





DOMINION LIFE DIVIDEND 


The Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ontario, 
announces an increase in its quarterly 
dividend to $2.45 per share, compared 
with previous quarterly payments of 


$2.10. 


J. W. Fox Discusses ‘Today’s Trends 


Joseph W. Fox, Berkshire Life gen- 
eral agent in Jersey City, discusses 
“Today’s Trends” in a recent edition 
of the Berkshire Triangle, the company 
publication for field representatives. Mr. 
Fox’s remarks follow: 

The life insurance market today is a 
rapidly changing situation. The recon- 
version period in most everything that 
we commonly think of is taking place 
at such a fast pace that we barely re- 
alize what is before us. Such is the 
case, in my opinion, in the life insur- 
ance business. 
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Our business has had an unprece- 
dented wave of prosperity along with 
other enterprises during our war 
period. To reflect for a moment, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and directly after 
our entrance into the war, the horizon 
was dark and insurance people wece 
pessimistic about the future of our 
business. Predictions were being made 
as to how long the average life ander- 
writer could survive with the advent 
of the war. Prospects would be few. 
All young eligible men and women 
would be in the armed forces and only 
the older folks would be left behind 
and they were not likely prospects 
We all know now what a fallacy this 
was. An avenue of prospects was 
opened such as was never known be- 
fore in our business. Furthermore, 
millions of men and women in the 
armed forces know the meaning of life 
insurance today and the likelihood is 
that a great percentage knew little if 
anything about the subject before be- 
ing told about National Service Life 
Insurance. 

It is evident that in today’s market 
our new prospect will have a _ better 
knowledge of life insurance than our 
prospects of former years. His realiza- 
tion of the importance of protection has 
been given to him during his service 
with the government. Furthermore, 
those who were left behind knew of his 
deductions in pay for insurance and 
through this they too became aware of 
the importance that the Government 
placed in seeing to it that every service 
man and woman was given the oppor- 
tunity to have adequate protection for 
the dear ones they left behind. 

So it is incumbent upon every life 
underwriter to develop his attitude to- 
ward a changing market and a chang- 
ing prospect. The prospect has changed 
because he will be younger and wiser. 
Whereas, in the past the expected na- 
tural prospect was the middle age 
group, henceforth the young age group 
will fall into that category and as a 
consequence our prospects will become 
more numerous. So with the market. 
The prospect makes the market, but 
because of his vision he has created 
a changing market. The underwriter 
must as a result of the change revamp 
his thinking and learning, He must 
seek advancement in the various fields 
of learning. Today’s insurance agent 
is a professional underwriter, in a 
highly specialized field. He must know 
his subject thoroughly and with a de- 
gree of complete knowledge and his 
ability to keep abreast of current con- 
ditions relative to his business will only 
be commensurate with his eagerness 
and anxiety to avail himself of further 
knowledge. 

We are facing a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. The life insurance business will 
be more active in sales than ever be- 
fore. The specialist will get the busi- 
ness, and not the rate book finde: 
3usiness insurance, corporation and 
key man as well as the juvenile mar- 
ket will have great potentialities. But 
the everyday prospect will still have 
the need and will buy providing he is 
shown the need. The need must be 
shown with skill in proper analysis, 
whether it be the estate of the large 
policy-owner or the complete package 
sale of the smaller buyer. 

The important factor is a plan, catl 
it a plan of action, or a plan of skillfully 
developed selling. Activate yourself to- 
ward a mere complete knowledge of 
the business, become a specialized life 
underwriter. It will pay dividends. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, 1946, is published as Part II of this 
week’s edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

The principal theme of The Gold Book 
this year is the striking fact that life 
insurance, the most competitive business 
is also the most coopera- 
of this 


in the world, 
tive. After the development 
theme by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
of Metropolitan Life, 
written by the heads of the chief coop- 
erative organizations in the business in 
which the history of their associations 
These 


articles demonstrate the benefits of these 


president 


appear articles 


and manner of operation are given. 


associations to the policyholders and the 
influence they exert in inspiring con- 
fidence in insurance and making the in- 
surance structure stronger and _ safer. 
Life insurance is the greatest prop to the 
family, the home and to business and 
has so been proven over a period of 
more than a century. 

As has been the custom over a long 
period of years The Gold Book in its 
text covers a wide range of matters hav- 
ing special interest to producers of in- 
surance. Many of the articles are writ- 
ten by insurance executives, agents and 
educators, 

Each year special emphasis is placed 
on matters of current importance to the 
business. Not the least interesting sub- 
ect is the general curiosity as to how the 
war veterans are doing in the post-war 
period. Curiosity is general as to how 
they are being received by the public 
and what results they are having, One 
symposium in The Gold Book gives the 
answers from some of the successful 
agents who were in the war, that feature 
being headed by the story of Alden H. 
Smith, Nashville, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, who paid for $2,000,000 during the 
first twelve months of his getting back 
into the field. 

Reasons for the great wave of life 
insurance buying at the present time are 
analyzed by Chester O. Fischer, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual. Among 
the many. other important articles in the 
edition is one by Joseph B. Maclean, 
former president of Actuarial Society of 
America, on the Guertin legislation. As 
usual the issue contains a number of 
stories of insurance personalities. 


A KEY TO COLLECTIVISM 

A striking expose of the efforts of a 
small clique of leftist-minded Govern- 
ment officials and professional “do- 
gooders” to foist upon the American 
people a tax-supported system of Fed- 
erally-dominated medical, dental and 
hospital care is contained in a new book, 
just published by the National Physi- 
cians Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Science, called “Compulsion, the 
Key to Collectivism.” 

The study reveals an amazing chain 
of circumstances in support of the con- 
tention that a deliberate attempt was 
made to manipulate the recently-ended 
hearings of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the United States Senate 
on Senate Bill 1606 so that the Con- 
gressional inquiry might be utilized to 
create an erroneous impression of public 
support for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills. The list of witnesses in favor of 
“political medicine” was heavily loaded 
with Federal payrollers and leftist group 
representatives. Testimony during re- 
cent Senate hearings in Washington 
elicited the information that a major 
portion of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills was written by Isadore Falk, United 
States delegate to I. L. O. and director 
of research and statistics for Social Se- 
curity board. 





James Lee Loomis, chairman, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of board of trustees, Loomis Insti- 
tute, succeeding Robert W. Huntington 
who had served on board forty years, 


Ralph E. Flanders, ane of the 
National Life of Vermont, has been 
nominated as a candidate for the United 
States Senate in the recent Vermont 
primary election. If elected in Novem- 
ber under the political set-up in Ver- 
mont, Mr. Flanders will take office when 
Congress convenes in January for a 
full term of six years. A vacancy on 
the Vermont delegation was caused by 
President Truman’s appointment of 
United States Senator Warren R. Aus- 
tin of Vermont as representative of the 
United States on the United Nations 
Council, 

x * x 

Stratford Lee Morton, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life at St. Louis, 
has been reelected a director of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Association, 
which has been successfully producing 
light operas and musical comedies in 
the 12,000-seat Municipal Theatre in 
Forrest Park for the past twenty-seven 
years. Holdover directors are Carl S. 
Lawton, president Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency Co. and John J. 
Nangle, president-Utilities Insurance Co. 


Oh hile House. 


seni. 





L. to R.: Ray F. Bower, president, Farmers State Bank, Worland, Wyo.; P. J. 
Leen, assistant manager, Western department, Fireman’s Fund, Chicago; Paul C. 
Wakefield, president, Greene County Bank, Greeneville, Tenn.; Arthur O. Andersen, 
assistant manager, Western department, Fireman’s Fund. 


The above cut shows the Fireman’s Fund’s exhibit displayed at the recent annual 
convention of the American Bankers Association in Chicago. The exhibit presented 
the idea that complete kitchen installations and individual kitchen units are be- 
coming increasingly available and that the purchase of those articles can be readily 


financed by banks. 


in obtaining this business through the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, 


It then illustrates how Fireman’s Fund Group can assist banks 


Realizing 


that increased sales of kitchen equipment through bank financing, the Hometown 
Credit-Savings Plan is given to Fireman’s Fund Group agents who in turn have the 
privilege of presenting it to the banks located in their communities. 





. Dr. Alfred Manes, who has been given 
a year’s leave of absence by Indiana 
University where he is professor of in- 
surance and economic research, is visit- 
ing New York (Hotel Barbizon Plaza) 
and will sail for Europe on October 25 
a Queen Elizabeth, with Mrs. Manes. 

Manes, while in Europe, will be a 
ieee professor of science of insurance 
for Swiss University, School of Business, 
St. Gall, Switzerland. He is also work- 
ing on his autobiography “Wiedersehen 


Europe.” 
a ae 


Helen Dale Yates, daughter of John 
W. Yates, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Yates, will be married .on October 19 
to Hugh Miller Kice, Jr. The ceremony 
will be at the Wilshire Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Arthur M. Brown, Jr. of Edward 
Brown & Sons, San Francisco, has re- 
signed from the Board of Supervisors of 
San Francisco County, after fifteen 
years’ service. Mr. Brown’s action was 
because more time is needed by him on 
his personal and business affairs as his 
father is 80. He has been active for 
many years in the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


s+ £ 2 


Alden H. Smith, Nashville, one of 
leading agents of Northwestern Mutual 
Life, is chairman of the 1947 Community 
Chest—USO campaign. 

+ = 


Quan Lun Ching, Prudential, Honolulu, 
H. IL. attended the recent meetings in 
French Lick, Ind., of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. He is a college graduate 
and taught school before joining The 


Prudential. 
x * 


W. B. Griffith, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
Phoenix, has been made chairman of the 
Traffic Safety Committee of the Phoenix 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to the city steer- 
ing committee on safety. 


A. D. Gladwin and E. H. Labbett have 
been appointed assistant managers at 
the head office of the Yorkshire in York, 
England. Mr. Gladwin was chief ac- 
countant of the Yorkshire from 1931 to 
1937 when he was appointed secretary of 
the company which position he will re- 
tain. Mr, Labbett was appointed acci- 
dent manager in July, 1940 


Nicholas A. Hall, formerly with Paul 
de Leseluc agency, Paris, representatives 
of the St. Paul F. & M. and other com- 
panies, is now living in New York City. 


FPR aierter Ss aes eR RSS 


JAMES F. RAMEY 


James F. Ramey, executive vice pres! 
dent, and secretary, Washington ! 
tional Insurance Co., was honored }) 
agents of that company in Septem 
with a_ special production campa! 
Among other duties Mr. Ramey 
headed for some years the accident a! 
health (casualty), department which /:as 
made fine progress. He formerly was 
Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky. 
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N. J. Golf Seniors 

The New Jersey State Senior Golf 
Association held its annual champion- 
ship tournament at Essex Fells Golf 
Club, Essex Fells, N. J., last week on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. This 
sports body comprises “oldsters” of golf 
throughout the state from all walks of 
life ranging from 55 years (the young- 
sters) to more than 81 (the elder 
brothers) split up into age groups 55 to 
59; 60 to 64; 65 to 69; 70 to 74, and 75 
to that age when infirmities prevent 
participation in the play. The oldest 
member attending the event last week 
was past 81. 

Among the membership are several in- 
surance personalities. Snaps of some of 
them attending last week are shown on 
this page. From the retired ranks are 
Wilfred Garretson, adjuster fire insur- 
ance; Theodore S. Kerr, general agent, 
life insurance; Harry D. Smith, fire in- 
surance. From active ranks is Harry 
Gardiner, general agent, life insurance. 

W. L. Hadley of The Eastern Under- 
writer, a member, won in the tourna- 
ment last week second low net in the 
Class C competition for the two days re- 


“quired play with 90—86—176—36—140. 


, a ae 


Dallas Shows Insurance Attracts 
College Men 

The Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion has a set of officers who are up- 
setting the old procedure of coming up 
from the ranks of office boys. Every 
one of the officers of the association is 
a college man. 

Examples: President George F. Cox 
holls an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Vice President Wil- 
lard Crotty has an LL.B. degree from 
the Dallas School of Law; Secretary- 
lreasurer C. M. Patrick was a student 
ot University of Texas, and Manager 
Alfonso Johnson of the association has 
a lJ. degree from University of Mis- 
sour. Mr, Crotty is a CPCU and so is 
Hai Gulledge, first vice president. 

_ While the number of college men in 
fire and casualty agency ranks is con- 


sta ‘ly increasing, the brand of aca- 
detiiic education in the official ranks of 
the Dallas Insurance Agents Association 


wil be difficult for any other local 

agents association in the business to 

maivh. It denotes a trend and greatly 

«a. to the prestige in the agency field. 
* * * 


James H. Perry Retires 


ter forty-six years in fire insurance 
Jat Ss H. Perry has retired from the 
Gl & Rutgers and the American 
Home with which companies in the past 
lew years he has been in the New York 
State field. His acquaintance with local 
agents is unusually extensive. Few field 
nen have rolled up a longer mileage, as 


























at one stage of his career his territory 
extended all the way to Denver. 

Leaving high school in Jersey City 
“Jim” Perry went with Jameson & 
Frelinghuysen (E. C. Jameson and Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen) their principal com- 
panies at the time being. the Broadway 
Fire insurance Co. and the State of New 
York. He entered the business as an 
office boy. After he had been working 
in the insurance district for a time 
Jameson & Frelinghuysen bought the 
Globe Insurance Co. and the Rutgers 
Insurance Co., which were merged, the 
new company being called the Globe & 
Rutgers, Mr. Perry became assistant to 
Lyman Candee, first vice president of 
Globe & Rutgers; and when the com- 
pany entered the agency field Mr. Perry 
became executive special agent, his field 
embracing twenty-six states. He became 
secretary of the company during the 
time when Fred A. Hubbard was presi- 
dent. Later, he returned to the field 
and had Eastern New York territory. 

For some years Mr. Perry was on the 
executive committee of the old New 
York State Rating Organization. He is 
an honorary member of the Albany 
Field Club and belongs to the Blue 
Goose. 

Mr. Perry’s son, James Hammond 
Perry, who was in the armed forces 
thirty-three months, is now a student at 
Yale, majoring in chemical engineering. 

* * * 


Retirement of Albert C. Hall 


The retirement of Albert C. Hall as 
Canadian manager of the Commercial 
Union Group removes from active ranks 
a man who has had interesting world- 
wide experiences. In 1932 Mr. Hall was 


appointed manager of the Ocean Acci- 
dent in Canada and Newfoundland after 
having been with that company since 
1900. His early career included experi- 


JAMES H. PERRY 


ence with the company as an inspector 
in England. In the first world war he 
attained the rank of captain. 

When that war ended Mr. Hall was 
appointed manager of the Ocean in the 
Far East with headquarters in Singa- 
pore, his territory being a wide one, em- 
bracing India, Ceylon, China, Dutch East 
Indies and Malaya. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1928 he became manager of the 
company’s West End London _ branch, 
which position he left to become mana- 
ger in Canada. Mr. Hall took over the 
management of the Commercial Union 
Group for Canada in 1938 upon the re- 
tirement of John Holroyde. : 

Canadian Insurance says that late in 
1944 Mr. Hall at the request of the re- 
lief agencies and Red Cross undertook a 
hazardous trip by air from Montreal to 
China in the interest of the China Relief 
Fund, and in the Orient he had many 
interesting experiences at the time. 

* & *# 
G. A. Yocum Reminiscence 

That fire insurance operation has 
gone a big step forward is illustrated 
by G. A. Yocum who runs a local agents’ 
department in the Underwriters Report, 
San Francisco. 

Many years ago Yocum was secretary 
of a local company in Salt Lake City 
which had just been able to get by as 


it had only $200,000 capital and net 
surplus of $200,000. The head of the 
company was a good-natured, breezy 


citizen who stopped an old friend on 
the street one day and asked, “Why 
don’t you give me some _ business?” 
Response was, “Why don’t you ask me?” 
Whereupon the insurance man countered 
with, “What have you got?” 

It developed that the friend’s prop- 
erty was a metal mine in Montana 
which, idle for ten years, didn’t even 
have a caretaker. Asked what he thought 
his mine was worth the owner thought 
$80,000 about right. “You’re covered,” 
said the insurance man, but when he 
returned to his office there was an 
exciting scene with the company’s un- 
derwriter. “You are trying to make us 
liable for $80,000 and we have only a 
net surplus of $186,000,” said the latter. 
The line was not written. 

x * * 
Insurance Personnel of Travelers 
Aid Campaign 

Assisting John H. Lynch (Webb & 
Lynch) as chairman of the New York 
insurance division in the Travelers Aid 
Society’s 1946 Maintenance Appeal— 
1946 quota for the insurance industry 
being $6,000—are these honorary chair- 


men: " 

Harold V. Smith, J. A. Bogardus, Frank A. 
Christensen, Vincent Cullen, Floyd N. Dull, 
Wallace J. Falvey, Ogden Davidson, Henry B. 
De Gray, Richard V. Goodwin, C. D. Hilles, 
Harry J. Kearney, Paul J. Kennedy, “eZ 
Lafrentz, Harry F. Legg, George Merrick, 
C. V. Meserole, Walter D. Owens, J. Lester 
Parsons. D. DeR. M. Scarritt, Chris D. Sheffe 
Albert Ullmann. : . 

A planning committee will cooperate 


with the chairman and honorary chair- 


Four New Jersey Senior Golfers 


Left to right: H. D. Smith, T. S. 








Kerr, W. Garretson, H. Gardiner. 


men in furthering the appeal for funds. 
The planning committee consists of 
these insurance men: 

Edward Allen, C. A. Barkie, A. Bruce 
Bielaski, Walter Beinecke, William Bernard, 
Edmund H. Bennetts, Henry I. Bernard, S. 
Curtis Bird, C. R. Black, Jr., James Elton 
Bragg, James F, Brennan, Thomas R. Dew, 
Walter Brennan, Charles Buesing, William J. 
Bunce, Philip H, Clark, James Colligan, Putnam 
L. Crafts, H. P. Cunningham, William F. 
Delaney, William T. Dunn, E. E. Ellis, Charles 
A. Finley, James W. Francis, Harold R. Ford, 
E. T. Fox, H. P. Freud, John M. Fraser, 
Henry E. Frost, A. G, M. Gells, G. W. Gra- 
ham, J. P. Gibson, Alfred Grill, John C. Gris- 
wold, C. H. Hall, Thomas I. Hall, H. G. Hen- 
derson, Harry Hickey, R. S. Hopper, M. L. 
Tenks, Arthur R. Johnson, Wheeler H. King, 
Reuben E. Kipp, H. E. Knoblock, Henry R. 
Lackner, Joseph F. Lerner, Martin W. Lewis, 
Vincent C. Lock, Robert W. McClaskey, Davis 
McFalls, J. F. McGrath, Jr., W. E. Mallalieu, 
Samuel A. Mehorter, J. Harold Medlock, George 
T. Merrick, Albert E. Mezey, William Mieth, 
G. R. Michelsen, Nathan Mobley, E. L. Mul- 
vehill, 

Tohn Francis Nubel, James O’Hea, Harry F. 
O’Mallev, Daniel A. Palmer, P. A. _ Peyser, 
Tames Price. J. J. Ratchford, Lewis J. Rice, 
Eugene C. Richard, Stuart H. Richardson, Wil- 
liam A. Riordan, J. R. Rooney, C. W. Sabin, 
Arthur V. Scott, John M. Smith, R. W. Swee- 
ney. W. C. Thomas, E. G. Van der Bout, 
S. Oakley Vander Poel, H. B. Straden, Joseph 
G. Sullivan, Arthur Von Thaden, S. J. Walker, 
Ww. A. Walker, O. Wandoss. S. M. Weiland, 
Edgar T. Wells, T. Morgan Williams. 


* * * 


Air Accidents on Continent 

While air accidents on the continent 
of Europe have been rare lately, they 
take a large toll of lives when they do 
occur. Two crashes to aircraft of Air- 
France took place within twenty-four 
hours of each other early in September. 
One of the planes was a short time out 
of Copenhagen and the other crashed 
near Paris. In the two crashes, thirty- 
nine passengers were killed and many 
injured. 

The Post Magazine says that the 
Copenhagen accident was due to a fire 
which broke out in the plane. The acci- 
dent near Paris followed total or partial 
failure of one engine immediately after 
take-off which most people believe is 
a most hazardous moment at which en- 
gine trouble can develop. Reports were 
to the effect that when the trouble de- 
veloped, the passengers, not unnaturally 
crowded the rear of the aircraft, the ef- 
fect of which was to change the trim 
completely, making it impossible for the 
pilot to prevent the aircraft losing fly- 
ing speed and finally the plane com- 
menced to spin. ; 

The technical press has contained sug- 
gestions that, with the increasing length 
of modern aircraft, it might be necessary 
to provide bulkheads to prevent sudden 
migration of human loads from one end 
of an aircraft to the other. Post Maga- 
zine says: “The Bristol 167, due for 
trials next year, is advertised, for ex- 
ample as carrying eighty sleepers, of 
240 sitting passengers, if on short trips. 
One can imagine the effect on the trim 
of the machine of a mass movement of 
such a large number of persons, 
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Magenheimer Secretary 
North British Group 


IN CHARGE OF WESTERN’: DEPT. 





Was State Agent in Ohio and Active in 
Cleveland Insurance Affairs; 


Now Located in New York 


The North British Group announces 
that John L. Magenheimer is advanced 
to the position of secretary in charge of 
the Western department in New York. 

Mr. Magenheimer joined the organiza- 








Matar Studio 
MAGENHEIMER 


tion July 2, 1923, and subsequently be- 


JOHN L. 


came supervisor in the central depart- 
ment on October 1, 1930, he was ap- 
pointed special agent at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and became state agent January 1, 1942. 

He is president of the Cleveland Field 
Club and has also been active in educa- 
tional work. He has been chairman of 
the fire educational course given under 
the auspices of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Magenheimer’s many years of ex- 
perience both in the home office and 
field thoroughly qualify him for his new 
executive duties. 


MORVAN RETURNS TO N. Y. 





AFIA Supervisor for Philippine Islands 
Back After Trip to Manila; Visited 
Shanghai and Japan 

George S. Morvan, supervisor of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 


for the Philippine Islands, has returned 
to New York after an absence of six 
months. Upon his arrival in Manila, 


Philippine Islands, Mr. Morvan relieved 


A. G. Muldoon, who returned to the 
head office to enter the association’s 
brokerage and business development de- 
partment. 

Mr. Morvan reorganized the Manila 
branch office and installed Victor H. 
Bello and William D. McLean, Jr., as 


supervisors. On August 17, he traveled 
by plane to Shanghai and visited the 
Shanghai branch of the association, now 
actively operating under Acting Man- 
ager T. B. Brown, Jr. Returning to New 
York he had a layover of a few days in 
Japan, where the AFIA maintained 
branch offices in Tokyo, Yokohama, 


Osaka, Otaru and Kobe, prior to the war. 
After a brief vacation with his family, 
Mr. Morvan 
the head 
York. 


will resume his duties at 


office, 80 Maiden Lane, New 


COMMISSIONERS’ COMMITTEES 





President Dineen Names Members of 
Committees; Those of Interest to 
Fire and Marine Fields 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
New York, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
has issued the names of members of all 
committees of the NAIC to serve until 
the 1947 annual meeting. Of particular 
interest to fire and marine insurance in- 

terests are the following committees 
Newell R. Johnson, is csittiacte, 
McCormack, ‘Tennessee, vice 
Gough, New Jersey; George A. 
Owen Jackson, Missouri; 
David A. Forbes, Michigan; George Butler, 
Texas, and Seth B. Thompson, Oregon.  Sub- 
committee on examination of rating organiza- 
tions: Messrs. Gough, Thompson and Forbes. 
Fire and Marine: J. Austin Carroll, Rhode Is- 
land, chairman; Jesse L. White, Mississippi, vice 


Examinations: 
chairman; James 
chairman; C. A. 
Bowles, Virginia; 


chairman; Marvin Hall, Texas; Wade O. Mar- 
tm, Jf., Louisiz ana; Albert F. Jordan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut; Owen 
Jackson, Missouri; ‘Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts; Robert E. Dineen, New York, 
and Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas. Subcommittee: 
Messrs. Allyn, Harrington and Dineen. 
Valuation of Securities: Robert E, Dineen, 
New York, chairman; C. A. Gough, New Jersey, 
vice chairman; William A. Sullivan, Washing- 


Harrington, Massachusetts; 
Wade O. Martin, Tr., Louisiana; Walter Dressel. 
Ohio; Jack G. McKenzie, Arkansas; Newell R. 
Tohnson, Minnesota, and James McCormack, 
Tennessee. Subcommittee of Messrs. Harring- 
ton, Gough and Dineen. 

Federal legislation: Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Robert E. Dineen, 
New York; Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota; 
Tames M. McCormack, Tennessee; Seth 
Thompson, Oregon; J. Edwin Larson, Florida, 
and Maynard Garrison, California. Members 
of the Rates and Rating Organizations Commit- 
tee are identical with those of the Federal Legis- 
lation Committee. 

Multiple Coverage: Charles F. 
Massachusetts; Lawrence E. Ensor, 
and W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut. 


ton; Charles F. J. 


J. Harrington, 
Maryland, 


Shuttleton Gen’] Adj. 
For Commercial Union 


TO SUCCEED D. B. SHERWOOD 





Latter Joining Staff of National. Board; 
Shuttleton Joined Group’s Loss 
Department in 1936 

F. W. Koeckert, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union Assurance, 
announces appointment of John H, Shut- 
tleton as general adjuster, effective Oc- 


tober 31, succeeding Donald B. Sher- 
wood. Mr. Sherwood has resigned as 
general adjuster of the Commercial 


Union Group to join the staff of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Shuttleton joined the group’s 
metropolitan loss department in Octo- 
ber, 1936, and more recently has been 
directly in charge of loss adjustments in 
the metropolitan New York area. As 
general adjuster he assumes supervision 
of losses for the fire companies of the 
Commercial Union Groun countrywide. 
In his advanced position Mr. Shuttleton 
will continue supervision of the loss ac- 
tivities of the Commercial Union Group 
in the metropolitan area. 

T. W. Booth, who is assistant general 
adjuster, will be allied with Mr, Shuttle- 
ton. 


Prevention: James McCormack, Tennes- 
Jack G. McKenzie, Arkansas, 
Harry B. Wilson, Kentucky: 
Texas; Donald Knowlton, New 
A. Mueller, South Dakota; Al- 
Maine; William P. Hodges, 


Fire 
see, chairman; 
vice chairman; 
Marvin Hall, 
Hampshire; W. 
fred W. Perkins, 
North Carolina. 

Interstate Rating and Irregular Underwriting 
Practices: David A, Forbes, Michigan, chair- 
man; Jesse L. White, Mississippi, vice chair- 
man; William A. Sullivan, Washington; George 
A. Bowles. Virginia; Owen Jackson, Missouri; 
Tames M. McCormack, Tennessee. The Industry 
Fire Committee on Interstate Rating consists of 
Chase M. Smith. chairman; George H. Duxbury, 
Ivan Escott, John A. Diemand, William D. 
Winter and John R. Barry with John R. Du- 
mont, Harold M. Hess and Hovey T. Freeman 
as advisers. The casualty committee working 
with the NAIC, consists of Rollin M. Clark, 
chairman; Harold J. Ginsburg, Hubert W. 
Yount, Tames M. Haines, Charles J. Haugh with 
Lillian Leslie and Frank A. Fleming as advisers. 
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EVERY WEEK MUST BE A 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


If we are to lower the frightful “burning ratio” in 
this country, safeguarding against the hazards of 
fire cannot be relaxed for a single moment. One 
week’s concentrated attention to fire safety helps 
but it cannot do a thorough job. For the benefit 
of people in your community foster continuing 
fire prevention education. 


Results — A safer community in which 
to live, good will and good business for 


your agency. 








THE SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE en COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Fred Kentner to Retire; 
Toole Will Be Mana: er 


METROPOLITAN DEPT. CHAN::E5 





Kentner One of Leadng Fire Insu: ance 
Figures in N. Y. for Many Yea::: 
Toole Joined Co. in 1926 





Fred W. Kentner, metropolitan \ey 
York manager of the Trevelers Fire 
since that office was opened in 1925 wil! 
retire as of November 1. Cameron S. 
Toole, assistant manager for many years, 
will become manager on that date 

A native of New York Mr. Kentner 
has been associated with the fire insur- 
ance business for more than forty \ ears, 
He has served as chairman or meinber 
of various important committees of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the New. York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. He is a charter member and a 
former chairman of the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
Society. 

Mr. Toole went with the company in 
1926 as a student in the first training 
school and was assigned, after completing 
his course, to the New York City office 
as special agent. Since that time he has 
been actively engaged in promoting the 
company’s interests under the direction 
of Manager Kentner. 


INLAND MARINE MEETING 








New Claims Association Announces Com- 
mittee Appointments; Monthly Bul- 
letins on Judicial Decisions 

The first meeting of the season of the 
Inland Marine Claims Association was 
held on Tuesday, September 17, at tne 
Cabin Restaurant with almost the full 
membership in attendance, in addition to 
six prospective members. 

The following committees have been 
appointed: 

Law's. 
lock, and 
Union Fire. 

Program: J. Coppins, General oi 
America; J. Voboril, Nat’l Surety Mar- 
ine; M. Whitson, Toplis & Harding. 

Membership: K. Buckton, Alan H. 
Bonito Inc.; E. Judd, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine; J. L. Racionzer, J. L. Racionzer 
& Co. 


S. Daynard, Jones & Whit- 
Thomas Finegan, National 


The law committee has compiled and, 


issued the first of a series of monthly 
bulletins covering recent judicial de- 
cisions in the inland marine field which 
are to form the basis for forthcoming 
round table discussions, The major por- 
tion of the meeting was given over to 
the consideration of plans for future 
meetings, proposed by the program com- 
mittee. More than a dozen new applica- 
tions for membership have already been 
received. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Tuesday, October 8, 1946. 


Globe & Rutgers Group 
Rearranges N. Y. Field 


The Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
of the State of Pennsylvania and Ameri- 
can Home Fire have rearranged their 
New York State field and have appointed 
Karl M. Keefer as state agent for the 
western half of the state, with Cornclius 
W. O'Donnell as special agent in clarge 
of the eastern half of the state. They 
will succeed James H. Perry, state *:ent 
for all of New York, who is retiring 
after more than forty years’ service with 
the Globe & Rutgers. Arthur O. K' ‘ber, 
special agent of the G. & R. and 1eri- 
can Home in the New York sub irban 
territory, will take over several other 
counties. F, F. Richardson, Ine., ©on 
tinues to supervise the New York </hur- 
ban area for the State of Penn. 


STANDARD APPOINTS FRAS 'R 

The Standard Fire of Hartfor has 
appointed Charles D. Fraser & (». 4 
Brooklyn and head suburban a: «nts. 
This agency was started about irty 
years ago by Mr. Fraser who is st 
active head. 
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National Association: of Insurance Agents, 


Denver, 


September 22-26 











Builders’ Risk Completed Value and 
Reporting Forms of Cover Described 


C. Daniels, America Fore special 
t at Denver, discussed builders’ 
insurance, for other than dwellings 
except where very large values are in- 
volved, to cover buildings in course of 
construction. He spoke of two prin- 
cipal forms, fairly uniform in all under- 
writing jurisdictions. These are the 
builders’ risk completed value form and 
builders’ risk reporting form, each in- 
suring against fire, lightning, extended 
coverage risks, vandalism and malicious 
mischief. The completed value form is 
relatively new and has been endorsed 
by the Association of General Contrac- 


“The advantage of this new form 
over the reporting form is that it gives 
the insured automatic protection on in- 
creasing values without the necessity of 
making monthly reports, yet it provides 
for an equalization of cost during the 
period of construction,” said Mr. 
Daniels. “This is done by charging 
only 55% of the 90% coinsurance rate 
applying to the builders’ risk. 

Purpose of Both Policies 

“Like the completed value form, the 
purpose of the reporting form is to 
automatically cover the increasing value 
of buildings in course of construction. 
However, with this form, monthly re- 
ports of value are required, and it is 
necessary to endorse the policy showing 
the amount of each monthly increase 
and the appropriate pro rata additional 
premium. The endorsement is dated 
midway between the dates of the last 
two reports of value so as to produce 
the approximate average premium. 

“Under the completed value form, the 
inception date of the policy must not 
be later than the date of the commence- 
ment of construction above the level of 
the lowest basement floor, or in case 
there is no basement, the date the con- 
struction starts. Therefore, in order to 
give the insured the fullest benefit un- 
der this form, it is necessary for the 
agent to know about the proposed con- 
struction before, or at least on the com- 
mencement date. 

_ "The inception date of the reporting 
iorm policy may be any time, even be- 
fore the construction starts. In this 
event, it can be issued for a nominal 
amount at a minimum premium so that 
the interim cost to the insured would 
be negligible. Thus, the insured is pro- 
vided with automatic protection from 
the moment any material or equipment 
is placed on the premises, and the agent 
can sell and deliver the policy weeks 


befor the construction starts — elimi- 
nating competition. 
Amount of Insurance Required 
“When a policy is issued with the 
completed value form attached, the 
rul require that the provisional 
amount of insurance shall equal the full 
valu. of the rpoperty at the date of 
conipletion, including all permanent fix- 
tures and decorations. If plans are al- 
tere’ after construction is under way, 
cat the completed value to be 
hig than the original estimate, the 
Prov: ional amount should be increased 
by dorsement. However, the pre- 
mit or the increased amount must be 
hat from the inception date of the 
pol not from the effective date of 
the ‘v-reased coverage. 
ler the reporting form, unless 

the icy was written before the work 
i started, the policy. should be 
rit 


for an amount equal to the 
value of the building, plus the 
ls on the premises, and if the 
tors’ equipment is to be covered, 
v.ue of such equipment. The limit 
an sility is also stated in the form. 
rdinarily this limit should be some- 
cher than the original estimated 


cost of the construction in order to take 
care of any added expenses caused by 
pele in the plans. 


Property Covered 

“The completed value form covers 
materials, equipment, supplies and tem- 
porary structures of all kinds incidental 
to the construction of the building; the 
building while in the course of construc- 
tion, including all of its permanent fix- 
tures; also builders’ equipment when 
it is not otherwise insured. It does 
not cover the cost of excavation, brick, 
stone or concrete foundations, piers or 
other supports which are below the un- 
der surface of the lowest basement 
floor. or where there is no basement, 
which are below the surface of the 
ground, or underground flues, pipes or 
wiring, 

This exclusion should be called to the 
attention of the insured because any 
loss or damage to the excluded portion 
of the building, caused by explosion or 
other insured perils, would not be cov- 
ered. The Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific have a provision in their 
rules whereby the extended coverage 
endorsement may be extended to insure 
excavations and foundations, provided 
the Extended Coverage Endorsement 
premium is increased 10%. 

“The reporting form covers the build- 
ing in course of construction, including 
foundations and all permanent fixtures 
and equipment; also building material 
while contained therein or on the 
premises immediately adjacent thereto. 
It should be noted that this form covers 
foundations. When it is desired to 
eliminate coverage on foundations or 
such other coinsurance exclusions as 
permitted by the published rules, the 
form may be so endorsed. When not 
otherwise insured, this form covers the 
builders’ sheds, fences, tools, equipment 
and appartus of every description enter- 
ing into or used in the construction of 
the building. Therefore, if the assured 
is a contractor, and his equipment is 
not insured under a contractors’ equip- 
ment floater or similar policy, such 
value should be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the amount of in- 
surance so as to comply with the 100% 
coinsurance clause. 


Coinsurance 
“Both forms have the equivalent of 
a double barreled 100% coinsurance 


clause. The completed value form limits 
the recovery at any date during the 
construction to that proportion of the 
provisional amount which the value at 
the time of loss bears to the completed 
value, but in any case not more than 
the provisional amount. Then in the 
next paragraph, the company’s liability 
is limited to no creater proportion of 
any loss than the provisional amount 
bears to the value of the property at 
date of completion. 

“The reporting form has a full report- 
ing clause, sometimes called an ‘honesty 
clause,’ wherein it is a condition of the 
policy that the insured shall be indem- 
nified for not more than that proportion 
of any loss which the last reported 
value of the property covered bore to 
the actual value of such property at the 
time of such report. This is followed 
by a regular 100% coinsurance clause. 
Therefore it is important that the 
amount of insurance inserted in the 
form and in subsequent reports repre- 
sents 100% of all the values to be cov- 
ered. 

Reinstatement of Loss 

“Under the completed value form, 
any loss, regardless of size, is auto- 
matically reinstated, but the insured 
must pay a pro rata additional premium 


Elected to NAIA Executive Committee 





JOHN C. STOTT 


John C, Stott, agent of Norwich, N. Y., 
has long been a leader in the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, and 
served as its president for two terms, 
having retired at the annual meeting 
He was appointed to the Na- 
tional Association’s executive commit- 
tee last year from the field. 

Mr. Stott has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the legislative work of the 
New York association. He took a lead- 
ing role in securing passage of the bill 
to prevent the State Compensation 
Fund from actively soliciting business 
in competition with local agents. He 
has worked closely and harmoniously 


with Superintendent of Insurance Ro- 
bert E. Dineen in a number of under- 
takings. He was largely instrumental 
in consummating reaffiliation of the 
New York City agents with the state 
association. 

Mr. Stott was born in the village of 
Greene, N. Y., April 5, 1893. He was 
graduated from the Teachers’ Training 
Class there, and taught school for two 
years. He studied law with a promi- 
nent jurist and later attended the New 
York Law School. He then entered 
the insurance business and for a short 
time was New York State manager and 
resident vice president of the National 
Surety Corp. He opened his present 
agency at Norwich in 1928 and has built 


this year. 





on the amount of such loss for the un- 
expired terms of the policy. The usual 
clause automatically reinstating losses 
which are not in excess of $100 is not 
incorporated in this form. 

“However, the reporting form does 
provide for the automatic reinstatement 
of any loss not exceeding $100. Any 
loss payment in excess of $100 reduces 
the insurance by the amount paid and 
therefore should be taken into consid- 
eration in figuring the additional insur- 
ance on the next report of values. 


Occupancy 
“Both forms have an_ occupancy 
clause. In the completed value form 


the insurance covers the property only 
while the building is in the process of 
construction and unoccupied. When it 
is occupied in whole or in part, the 
company must be notified and the rate 
adjusted, except that if the building is 
a manufacturing plant, machinery may 
be set up and tested. 

“Under the reporting form the prem- 


(Continued on Page 24) 








ROBERT 


PERKINS 


Robert S. Perkins of Manchester, 


N. H., who was elected to the NAIA 
executive committee by the directors 
along with John C. Stott of Norwich, 


N. Y., is state national director for New 
Hampshire. Formerly president of the 
state association he is one of the lead- 
ing agents of his state, is active in 
organization affairs and possesses a 
strong and vigorous personality, His 
ever genial smile and keen wit are ac- 
companied by plenty of determination 
to get accomplished whatever he sup- 
ports. 





it up to be one of the most successful 
agencies in central New York. 

Mr. Stott is a vice president of the 
Insurance Federation, has served as 
president of the Norwich Chamber of 
Commerce, was chairman of the CED 
Committee for Chenango County, chair- 
man of the county War Fund Commit- 
tee and is a New York State Repub- 
lican committeeman. 





O. Shaw Johnson Submits 


Finance Committee Report 
Reporting as chairman of the finance 
committee to the national board of state 
directors of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents meeting at Denver 
last week, O. Shaw Johnson, Clarksdale, 
Miss., said that the executive commit- 
tee had adjusted the year’s budget from 
$177,550 to $204,650. 

He said that during the year, the cost 
of publishing the American Agency Bul- 
letin rose 25%, and the legal department 
of the association was augmented for 
better service. 

“The total assets of your association 
in the general operating fund as of 
August 31, 1945,” he said “were $50,- 
267.97. One year ago this amounted to 
$62,452.31. The balance in the public 
relations fund as of August 31, 1946, was 
$179,156.72. A year ago this amounted 
to $247,878.92. During the year there was 
an appreciation of $7,344.2 in the con- 
tingent reserve fund. 


“These figures are taken from the 
treasurer's report for the month ended 
August 31, 1946, and will be verified or 


corrected in the annual audit of the 
association now under way. Copies of 
the audit will be sent upon its comple- 
tion to all state national directors. 
Acquainted as we and the officers of 
the association are with the intimate de- 
tails of the association finances, and 
thus more aware of their limitations, we 
are gravely concerned as to the future 
of your organization unless immediate 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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ONTARIO AGENTS MEET 





Annual Convention Considers Qualifica- 
tion of Agents Plan; Expect Duclos 
to Continue as President 


At the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, which opened in Toronto yester- 
day, Ralph L. Duclos presented to the 
agents a plan which, it was felt, over 


the long-term period would lead to an 
out-and-out qualification plan for the 
agents and, ultimately, place fire and 
casualty agents in Ontario on the same 
professional status as agents in Quebec 
province. 

The plan involves direct cooperation 
with the Toronto Insurance Institute 
and, would mean the raising of additional 
funds to finance the project. It was 
noticeable that die-hards, who had been 
interviewed. for their reaction, were not 
any too fussy, being of the opinion that 
qualification of new applicants for licenses, 
as being practiced now by the Ontario 
Department of Insurance, was the best 
solution to the problem, even though it 
meant waiting years before direct re- 
sults could be felt. 

It was generally expected that Ralph 
Duclos, of Ottawa, will be reelected 
president. Mr. Duclos has concluded his 
first year in office. Consensus of opinion 
was that he should be allowed more time 
to bring to a conclusion a number of 
the plans he has put into effect, includ- 
ing the it of the development of a man- 
ager’s office. 





Beverly, Mass., Agency 
Honored by North America 


John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
has presented an honorary certificate 
“in appreciation of long service” to 
Leslie Morgan, owner of the Forness 
& Morgan insurance agency in Beverly, 
Mass., in recognition of fifty-one years 
of continuous representation of the 
company. 

The agency is 
years old. Mr. Morgan, 
owner, is a native of Beverly. After 
serving in World War 1 he started 
from scratch in the insurance business 
in 1921. He became associated with 
Arthur Forness in 1936 and _ four 
months after he began in the Forness 
agency, Mr. Forness died and Mr. 
Morgan has carried on since that time 
as the principal of the agency. 

Mr. Morgan is active in Beverly and 
is one of the best known citizens of the 
North Shore. He is president of the 
Community Chest drive which is to 
raise $70,000 this year. He also is 
president of the Y. M. C. A., Greater 
Salem Real Estate Board, and the Bev- 
erly Board of Fire Underwriters. He 
is on the security committee of the 
Co-operative Bank and is an incorp- 
orator of the Beverly Savings Bank. 


more than 100 
the present 


now 





TO HOLD BREAKFAST PARTY 

Agents of the Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., Van Wert, Ohio, 
will be entertained by the company at a 
breakfast party at the New = 
Hotel, New York City, October 15, 
connection with-the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents. Frederick Snyder, news com- 
mentator, will be the speaker. 


EDMUND H. DRIGGS DIES 





In Insurance Field in Brooklyn Over 
Half a Century; Company Execu- 
tive and Later an Agent 

Edmund H. Driggs, retired Brooklyn 
insurance agent, who had been in the 
business for over fifty years, died last 
Friday night at his home in Brooklyn. 
He was 81 years old. Born in the Wil- 
liamsburgh section of Brooklyn, Mr. 
Driggs was a great-great-grandson of a 


captain in George Washington’s army, 
and a grandson of the Edmund Driggs 
who was a founder of the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank and for many years presi- 
dent of the Williamsburgh City Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Starting as an office boy in 1881, Mr. 
Driggs thereafter held at various times 
every position in an insurance company 
up to and including that of vice presi- 
dent. The companies with which he was 
identified during most of his career were 
the Williamsburgh City Fire, Empire 
State Surety, People’s Surety, and the 
Employers Liability. 

In 1898 and 1899 Mr. Driggs, a Demo- 
crat, represented the Third Congres- 
sional District of Brooklyn in the House 
of Representatives. In his youth he was 
a well-known athlete in Brooklyn, hav- 
ing been a member of the Nautilus Boat 
Club, and a member of the Crescent 
Athletic Club football teams of 1889, 
1890 and 1891. Later he played golf and 
on several occasions appeared in father- 
and-son tournaments with his son, Ed- 
mund H. Driggs, Jr., former New York 
state and metropolitan champion and 
also an insurance producer. 

A former president of the Knicker- 
bocker Club of Brooklyn, Mr. Driggs 
had also been a member of the Brook- 
lyn, Whist and Midwood Clubs, and 
president of the Twenty-ninth Ward 
Taxpayers Association. 

Besides his son, he leaves four grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. 


boy C. Hilgemann Retires 


‘fe acter well known local 
Be of Milwaukee and prominent for 
years in affairs of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, on 
October 1 retired from the agency of 
Leedon, O’Connor & Noyes. He is 
going to Los Angeles with his wife 





and they will make their home in 
southern California. Mr, Hilgemann 
entered insurance in 1914 with the 


Western department of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine in Chicago and became 
Wisconsin state agent in 1919. He 
joined the agency in Milwaukee in 1925. 
To suceed Mr. Hilgemann with the 
Leedon, O’Connor & Noyes Agency, 
J. L. Ashton has joined in an execu- 
tive capacity. He has been state agent 
for the New Hampshire in Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan and before that 
was with a local agency in Madison. 





STINSON SPEAKS IN N. J. 
Norman B, Stinson of the Corroon & 
Reynolds Group, was speaker at the 
meeting of the Camden County (N. J.) 
Insurance Agents Association at Cam- 
den, September 28. He talked on “In- 
surance in Camden County in the horse 
and buggy era.” Robert H. Harmer, 
chairman of the educational committee, 
reported on the insurance school set up 

in the county for returned veterans. 


CASKEY WITH CLYDE B. SMITH 


Former Travelers Fire Indianapolis 

Manager Joins Lansing Agency as 

Vice President 

Clyde B. Smith, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has incorporated his agency in Lansing, 
Mich., and taken in as an associate W. 
R. Caskey, manager for the past thir- 
teen years of the Indianapolis branch 
office of the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Co. Mr. Caskey becomes vice president 
and treasurer of the agency with Mr. 
Smith as president and Mrs. Smith as 
secretary. 

The agency some sixty vears old, was 
the Row-Ackerman Co. when purchased 
by Mr, Smith more than a quarter of 
a century ago. He was then state agent 
for the National Fire and had shared 
offices with the agency. The agency, in- 
cluding some field men’s offices, occu- 
pies the entire third floor of the Wilson 
Building at Lansing, and will continue 
to do so under the altered organization. 
Founder of the agency was the late 
Samuel H. Row, Michigan’s first Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

Mr. Caskey, prior to his connection 
with the Trav elers, was with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. in its Chicago 
and Milwaukee branches and earlier with 
the Metropolitan and Commercial Cas- 
ualty Cos. in Indianapolis. He is a na- 
tive of Greensburg. Ind. Recently he 
served on the faculty of the extension 
division of the University of Indiana as 
instructor in casualty, bonds, fire and 
marine lines. 








IOWA AGENTS ELECT JESTER 





Association Stays Clear of Specific En- 
dorsement of Rate Bill; Wants 
‘ —N. Y. Standard Policy 

Philip FE. Jester, Des Moines, was 
elected president of the Towa Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the annual 
meeting in Cedar Rapids, Sentember 17- 
18. He succeeds Howard C, Burleson, 
Cedar Rapids. 

William C. Brunk, Ottumwa, a member 
of the executive committee, was elected 
vice president, succeeding Mr. Jester 
and John S. Cutter, Shenandoah, was re- 
elected secretary. Leon E, Mcrse, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, was continued as state na- 
tional director. Emil C. Eling, Gardner, 
and H. E. Vaughan, Waterloo, were re- 
elected to the executive committee and 
Edwin Engquist, Red Oaks, was named 
to the committee. 

The Iowa association staved clear of a 
blanket endorsement of a proposed rating 
bill for the next state legislature. A resolu- 
tion on legislation recommended passage of 
the New York Standard Fire Policy and 
then stated that the association will sup- 
port “the passing of such legislation as 
is necessary to nermit Iowa so to com- 
ply with Public Law 15 that the control 
of insurance in Iowa may be retained by 
the Iowa Insurance Department.” 

The resolution also recommended that 
the ascociation’s own legislative commit- 
tee make a careful study of all bills pre- 
pared and report its recommendations 
for specific action by the executive com- 
mittee. 





AID BALTIMORE FUND DRIVE 

Many Baltimore insurance men _ will 
take an active part in the raising of 
$1,792,882 for the Baltimore Community 
Fund, which will begin soon. Among 
those named to important posts so far 
are Russell C, Wonderlic, of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
and first vice president of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters’ Association, who has 
been named chairman of the General 
Service Division in the drive. and Philip 
W. Ness, vice president of Alexander & 
Alexander, Inc., who will head the in- 
surance group, one of three branches 
serving under the trade and industry 
division. 


EDWARD A. MEYER DIES 
Edward A. Meyer, 89, Buffalo fire in- 
surance producer for the last half cen- 
turv and one of the originators of the 


Old Timers’ Club, died in his Buffalo 





‘home recently after a four months’ ill- 


ness. A daughter survives. 
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Smith Elected President 
Monmouth County Agents 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Monmouth County Insurance Agents 
association was held at Eatontown, N. 
J., on September 25. Harold Bills, re 
tiring president, received the report of 
the nominating committee. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Frederick A 
Smith, Jr., Asbury Park, president; Wil- 
liam B. Connolly, Jr., Belmar, vice 
president; Miss Dorothy Schlichting, 
Red Bank, secretary-treasurer. 

O. H. Brown, second, Spring Lake, 
regional representative of the National 
House and Property Owners Founda- 
tion, urged the members to acquaint the 
public with the advantages of becoming 
members of the Foundation, an organ- 
ization formed to represent at Washing- 
ton the vast number of property owners 


in the U. S. 
E. Ralph Van Pelt, New Monmouth, 


was received as a new member. 

An insurance quiz program was con- 
ducted by Albert Knox, state agent of 
the Phoenix Co. of Hartford. Written 
questions were presented by members 
of the association with the idea of 
stumping the “experts”: Franklyn 
Thurnall, special agent of the Albany 
Insurance Co. and Roger Henry, spe- 
cial agent of the Phoenix. 





ST. PAUL AGENTS ELECT 
John A. Downey of the John 
Downey Agency, Inc., was elected 
president of the Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul, Minn., at the an- 

nual meeting last month. Roy 
Mitchell of south St. Paul was elected 
vice president and H. S. Matteson was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are 
Armand Harris of the Armand W. Har- 
ris agency, Walter Cox of the St. Paul 
Insurance Agency, Karl Klein of the 
W. A. Lang Agency, Inc., and Miss 
Klsie Burns of the Commercial State 
bank agency. 


UTICA, N. Y.. AGENTS ELECT 

Garfield S. Pritchard has been clected 
president of the Insurance Agents Club 
of Utica, N. Y., for the coming year. 
Other officers are vice president, David 
H. Ames; secretary-treasurer, W. Clarke 
Bagg; executive committee, A. 
Baechle, H. Cary, Andrew Scala, 
Everett O. Kenyon and James S. Kernan. 


N. J. SPECIALS MEET OCT. 7 

The New Jersey Special Agents Asso 
ciation will hold its first fall meeting 
next Monday, October 7, at Yauch’s 0 
Commerce Street, Newark, at 6: p.m. 
The officers, headed by President Alber 
iB. Monsanto, have arranged a fu!! pro 
gram for the coming year. 











Earl C. Henshaw, 60, salesman [or " 
Charles H. Tuke Insurance Agenc 
Rochester, N. Y., for twenty years, “tie 
recently after a long illness. His wile 
and two daughters survive. 
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OcATED on the campus of the Clemson 
Agricultural College at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands “Fort Hill,” the plantation 
home of the celebrated John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, Senator, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State and Vice-President of the United 
States under two administrations. 

The estate originally comprised some 
eleven hundred acres in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. When Mr. Calhoun 
purchased it in 1825, he made some very 
extensive alterations to the main structure. 
Among these are the columns on the three 
porches which are an outstanding feature 
of the house, for they are constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. An interesting 
tale in connection with the size of the man- 
sion relates that it is due to the fact that 
Mrs. Calhoun added a room each time her 
husband left for an extended business trip. 

The main house at Fort Hill was con- 


The Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 








g Plentetion 


structed for comfortable living rather than 
for display. It is situated on a slope over- 
looking the Seneca River and is surrounded 
with boxwood, cedars, and many rare trees, 
including a varnish tree that was sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hem- 
lock presented by Daniel 
Webster, and an arbor vitae 
donated by Henry Clay. Tra- 
dition states that Calhoun had 
the cedars planted in the be- 
lief that they would prevent 
malaria from being carried 
from the lowlands to the slope. 

The furnishings of the house 
are, on the whole, those used 
by the Calhoun family during 
the statesman’s lifetime. Out- 
standing among these is the 
famous “Constitution” side- 
hoard which was presented to 
Calhoun by Henry Clay as 
a tribute to the former’s 
brilliant speech in defense 
of the Federal Constitution. 
The piece had been built 
for Clay from the mahog- 
any paneling in the officers’ 





John Caldwell Calhoun 


eo; CU SeeRPs . 





quarters of the frigate Constitution before 
the destruction of the vessel was halted be- 
cause of the overwhelming public sentiment 
aroused by Holmes’s famous poem, “Old 
Ironsides.” A massive state dining table and 
twelve matching chairs of solid mahogany, 
all made by Duncan Phyfe, 
are fitting companion pieces 
to the sideboard. Another mu- 
seum piece in the collection is 
a priceless sofa with a huge 
carved eagle from which it is 
believed the eagle on the silver 
dollar was modeled. 

Fort Hill, which is now a 
national shrine, is an appro- 
priate monument to a man 
who was an outstanding advo- 
cate of State sovereignty, and 
who, in the words -of Daniel 
Webster, was noted for his 
“indisputable basis of high character, un- 
spotted integrity, and honor unimpeached.” 

* 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
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Wickham State Agent 
For Hanover Companies 


PHILADELPHIA, SOUTH N. J. 


Well Known Fieldman Has Served in 
Eastern Pennsylvania Territory 
for Many Years 

The Hanover and Fulton Fire an- 
nounce appointment of E. G. Wickham 
as state agent for Philadelphia, suburban 
and south New Jersey, succeeding Rob- 
ert S. Monk, effective October 1. 

Mr. Wickham has had a wide experi- 
ence in the insurance business and comes 
from an insurance family. His father, 
Charles E. Wickham, was an agent in 
New York City for many years. Mr. Wick- 
ham received his early training with the 
New York Underwriters Agency, later 
joining the National Union Fire as spe- 
cial agent in New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware, under the supervision of the 
late Fred Ackerman. This position he held 
uniil January 1, 1927, when he was trans- 
ferred to Harrisburg, Pa., and placed in 
charge of that company’s eastern Penn- 
svlvania and western Maryland territory. 
On March 1, 1930, he resigned to join 
his father’s agency in New York. Pre- 
ferring the company end of the business, 
he resigned that position and joined the 
Great American in 1931 as special agent 
for eastern Pennsylvania. In 1936 he 
became state agent for the National 
Union Fire for Philadelphia and eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wickham has been active in in- 
surance associations, being a former 
president of the Pennsylvania Field Club 
of Harrisburg, and a member and past 
president of the Underwriters Club of 
Philadelphia, and presently a member of 
the board of governors of this club. He 
served on the executive committee of 
the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department, and is presently 
secretary of this association. 

Mr. Wickham will make his headquar- 
ters at 550 Drexel Building, 5th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Edw. Reid Joins McGee as 


Ocean Marine Underwriter 

Edward Reid, who recently arrived in 
New York from India, has joined Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co., Inc., as an ocean 
marine underwriter. He served his in- 
surance apprenticeship in London and 
then went to Madras, India, where he 
was associated with Gillanders Arbuth- 
not & Co., managers for India of the 
London Assurance and_ several other 
well known British companies. 

War service interrupted Mr. Reid’s 
service with that organization and he 
saw service with the British forces, hold- 
ing the rank of major, He married the 
daughter of the American vice consul 
at Madras, India, while in the service; 
came to the United States about a 
month ago. 





Guerrini in Paris 
Ugo E. Guerrini, general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, arrived in Paris this week. 


Independent Cos. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
states are Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 

Kansas, New Jersey and Texas. 

The problem in connection with re- 
porting experience data is high on the 
agenda of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers’ for its annual 
meeting on October 14 and 15 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

LONG SPECIAL FOR CENTURY 

The Century and Pacific Coast Fire 
announce appointment of Kenneth G. 
Long as special agent for New Jersey. 
Mr. Long has been in the employ of 
the organization since 1933 and for the 
past year has been assistant to State 
Agent Wilfred H. Chant, with whom he 
will continue to be associated at 31 
Clinton Street, Newark, 
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This month marks the 75th Anniversary 
of the great Chicago Fire.. History tells us 
that the fire started in a barn from the 


kick of a cow upsetting a lantern. 


Now it comes to light also that one 
J. J. Schaller of Oak Park, Ill., was milk- 
man to “Firefly” O'Leary, that notorious 
arsonist cow, and that he served her 


customers regularly. 


While there’s no use crying over spilt 
milk (sic, pun intended) that one kick was 
a staggering blow indeed to insurance 
companies as a whole, irretrievably ruining 
many and severely crippling others. In fact, |} 
that very same kick cost the “orth British 
and Mercantile” in its early days 
$2,330,000 in policyholders’ claims paid. 
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Former Asst. Manager of 
Century Dies at Age 60 





D. NEAL IVERSON 
(Photo taken about 1936) 


David N. Iverson, former assistant 
U. S. manager of the Century who re- 
tired about two vears ago, died of a 
heart attack on September 29, at his 
home in New Rochelle, He was 60 years 
old and had been in insurance since 
1910. Born on November 15, 1886, at 
Atlanta, Ga., he entered insurance with 
the engineering department of the Con- 
tinental. Prior to that he had spent four 
vears in the mining field in South Amer- 
ica. He became a special agent in New 
York State and New England and then 
transferred to the New Jersey field for 
the Fidelity-Phenix. He was made state 
agent in New Jersey for the National 
Union Fire in 1918 and the following 
vear was in the field in western New 
York for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. 

Mr. Iverson was advanced to assistant 
manager of the Liverpool and assistant 
secretary of the Star and Federal Union. 
In 1928 he resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of the Public Fire, holding that post 
three years. For the next three years 
he engaged in the insurance and real 
estate business in New Rochelle and in 
1935 joined the Century as general avent. 
He became assistant United States man- 
ager on January 1. 1937, retiring in 194. 

He leaves a widow. Mrs. Alice Hilton 
Iverson; a son, Captain David Neal Iver- 
son, Jr., of the Army. and a brother, 
James Iverson, of New York. 





Royal-Liverpool Makes 
Marine Field Appointments 


The following extensions of inland 
marine and marine field service in New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio have been 
announced by H. C. Conick, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. Donald H. Bunt, who recently 
returned from service in the Armiy. has 


been appointed special representa’ \¢ of 
the group’s inland marine and marine 
departments with headquarters i» the 


Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. 
Joseph M. Wallace, who for « veral 


years has handled the inland :arine 
department’s interests in New rsey 
from the New York office, will « ¢ as 


special representative of that ¢  art- 
ment, and also of the group’s 1 rine 
department, in the New Jersey ‘icld 
with headquarters at 744 Broad ~* reet, 
Newark. 

Eugene J. Epple, who has retur (| t0 
civilian duties after service 
Army, will similarly supplemei: the 
group’s field force in Ohio as cla 
representative of these two depart: ents, 
with headquarters at 2013-2014 ‘«areW 
Tower, Cincinnati. 
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H olden Chairman of 
Marine Safety Group 


MEETS IN CHICAGO NEXT WEEK 





Effort Made to Combine Forces of In- 
lustry and Govt. to Solve Problem: 
of Safety in Maritime Industry 





ptain Edward CC. Holden, Jr. 
{ R, of the United States P. & I. 
\. ney, Inc, and the Marine Office of 
\;rerica, has been appointed by steam- 
shiv interests to serve as chairman of 


th Marine Safety Conference at the 
anraal National Safety Congress at Chi- 
caco during the week of October 7, and 
aleo at the American Merchant Marine 
Co:ference at the Hotel Waldorf- 
\c'oria, New York Citv, during the week 
of October 14. Carl Holmes of Marsh 
& \fcLennan will serve as co-chairman 
with Captain Holden during these meet- 


aptain Holden recently returned to 
the United States P. & I. Agency after 
four years’ service during the war in the 
U.S. Navy where he held four important 
major commands including two Naval 
bases, the combat transport “Starlight,” 
and the 23.000 ton transport “Admiral 
VS. Sims.” Captain Holden holds sev- 
eral citations and awards for his war 
service. 

\n endeavor is being made to combine 
the forces of industry and Government 
to solve the vital problems of marace- 
ment for safety in steamship operations. 
Captain Holden has been appointed to 
lead the way in this endeavor. The 
United States P. & TI, Agency is reputed 
to be the first marine outfit to institute 
an organization for- safety in the mari- 
time industrv. Carl P Kremer, president 
of the United States P. & T. Agency and 
assistant general manager of the Marine 
Office of America, is credited with the 
idea. 

The American Federation of Shipping, 
\inerican Merchant Marine Institute, 
Propeller Clubs of the United States. 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, Shipbuilders Council of 
\merica. Great Lakes Steamship Owners 
\ssociation, Waterfront Employers’ As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast, U. S. 
Maritime Commission, U. S. Coast 
Guard, and U. S. Employes Compensa- 
tion Commission are all cooperating with 
Captain Holden at these conferences. 
Speakers from these organizations con- 
stitute the program. 





FORM THREE HARTFORDS CLUB 





Fire Company Veterans’ Organization 
Expanded to Include Hartford A. & 
I. and Hartford Live Stock 
\t the tenth annual dinner of the 
’5-Year Men’s Club of the Hartford 
Fire, held at the Wampanoas Coun- 
try Club recently, a new club was 
formed to be known in the future as 
the Three Hartfords 25-Year Men’s 
Club, The new organization will in- 
clude twenty-five-year home office em- 
ploves of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity and Hartford Live Stock Insur- 
ance Company, as well as those of the 
Hartford Fire. The club now has a to- 
tal membership of 124, including fifteen 
who have retired from active service. 
\n impressive total of 4,342 years of 
( vice to the company has been rolled 
uj), by the membership of the club. 
V. S. Vanderbilt, Hartford Fire, pre- 
d at the meeting which, following the 
ection of officers for the coming year, 
\ _turned over to the incoming presi- 
, Harold A. Remmert of the Hart- 
Fire’s metropolitan department. 
loon L, Barter, Hartford Accident & In- 
‘mnity, was elected vice president of 
t' new Three Hartfords 25-Year Men's 
( ), 
mong members present were three 
1 have been members. of the Hart- 
lovd’s staff for over fifty vears; Clyde 
P Smith, executive secretary of the 
Fortford Fire and secretary-treasurer of 
t Hartford Accident & Indemnitv; 
(harles E. ‘Whiting, accounts checking 
Cooartment, and Julius Lyman, printing 
artment. Seventy-five were present 
the dinner. 








RECEIVE AETNA DIPLOMAS 





Young Men Take Educational Course at 
Fire Group’s Head Office; Ringer 
Educational Director 

A group of eleven young men who 
have been taking a three months’ course 
in the Aetna Insurance Group’s home 
office training school were awarded di- 
plomas at an informal gathering and 
dinner held at the Hartford Club, Sep- 
tember 17. The sessions which began 
June 17 and came to a close September 
16 were held in the home office and the 
class has been meeting daily during 

reg sular office hours for their studies. 





Under Educational Director L. Ray 
Ringer training has covered insurance 
principles, practices and salesmanship in 
order to equip the students for special 
agency production work, Studies have 
included the fundamentals of fire, auto- 
mobile, inland and ocean marine, cas- 
ualty and surety underwriting and rat- 
ing. Instruction in sales methods and 
production including insurance surveys 
held an important place in the school 
program. 

Educational Director Ringer and 
Agency Supervisor E. W. Champion of 
the Southern department gave most of 
the instruction, althoug h s pecial subjects 

















were treated by heads of departments. 
Those who have completed the course 
and won their diplomas will be assigned 
shortly to field duties. 

Signatures of President W. Ross Me 
Cain of the Aetna Insurance Group, Vic¢ 
President H. R. Tomlinson and Educa- 
tional Director Ringer appeared on the 
diplomas which President McCain per- 
sonally awarded. Mr. Ringer presided 
as toastmaster at the dinner, Those who 
gave informal talks included Assistant 
Secretary S. S. Perry, General Agent R 
M. Hooker, Vice President H. R. Tom- 
linson and President McCain, Richard 
L..McGinnis responded. 


An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWSWEEK, September 9, and SATURDAY EVENING POST, September 21 





Men, Materials and Manufacture 


To learn how you may unify your pres- 


Industry’s complex risks are all 
a matter of vital concern to the 
Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies, issuing policies on almost 


every form of insurance except life. 


* * * 


ent policies covering industrial and 
personal risks, ask any one of the 16,000 
conveniently located agents of the 


Great American Group, or your broker. 


Peace of mind, the most desirable of all fortune’s treasures, 
can be greatly furthered by complete insurance coverage. 





Great American 
American National 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


Great American Indemnity 
County Fire 


North Carolina Home 





American Alliance 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Rochester American 
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SPECIAL AGENTS OF AETNA 


Griswold and Pickles Advanced by Aetna 
Insurance Group; Will Assist 
Fieldmen on Auto Lines 


Roderick M. Griswold and William F. 
Pickles special 
agents of the automobile department of 
the Aetna Insurance Group, according to 
an announcement by President McCain. 
The new will make their 
headquarters at the home office in Hart- 
and state 


have been appointed 


appointees 
ford and will travel assist 
agents and special agents with automo- 
bile theft collision 
supervised by Tudor 
and General Agent L. C. Layman. 
Special Agent Griswold was an em- 


and business, 


Secretary 


fire, 
Jones 


ploye of the company for three years 
prior to service in the army. He is a 
native of West Hartford, Conn., 
attended the Iccal schools before going 
to Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham. 
Mass. He attended Colgate University, 
but left graduation to take a 
special business preparatory course at 
Babson Institute, Wellesley, Mass. From 
1938 to August, 1941, he worked as a 
member of the automobile department of 
the Aetna. The five years were 
spent in military service. After attend- 
Officers’ Training School at Fort 
went 


and 


before 


next 


ing 
Benning, Georgia, he overseas 
where he was in charge of motor trans- 
port in England and France. He was 
released by the army with the rank of 
captain and in December, 1945, returned 
to his position in the automobile de- 
partment. 

Special Agent Pickles was a member 
of the automobile department for about 
two years before serving in the army. A 
native of North Wilbraham, Mass., he 
received most of his schooling in Hart- 
ford. After graduation from Bulkeley 
High School, he completed a course at 
Trinity College and received a B.S. de- 
gree. From July, 1939, to February, 
1941, he served in this department, and 
then left to enter the army. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
43rd Infantry Division and later assigned 
to Fort Benning Infantry School as an 
instructor. He graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Quan- 
tico, Va., before serving in the O.S.S. 
at Kunming, China. Released from the 
army with the rank of major in Febru- 
ary, 1946, he returned to the automobile 
department. 


PARKER GOES TO SPRINGFIELD 
Transferred from N. Y. Office of Spring- 
field Group; Magill Succeeds Him 
in New York 

President W. A. Hebert of the Spring- 
field Group, announces that Vice Presi- 
dent S. Dwight Parker, who has been 
actively in charge of the Springfield 
Group’s New York City office since 1933, 
has been brought to the head office at 
Springfield, Mass., and given larger re- 
sponsibilities. “This transfer,” says Mr. 
Hebert, “is a tribute to Mr. Parker's 
efficiency and the high regard in which 
he is held by our officers and directors.” 

Resident Secretary George T. Magill, 
who has been with the New York office 
of the Springfield since 1940, is now in 
active charge of the New York office at 
85 John Street. 








ALTER SPECIAL FOR NATIONAL 

Frank J. Alter is beine assigned as 
special agent to the Wayne County field 
of Michigan for the National Fire Group. 

Mr. Alter is a graduate of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, formerly Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, and be- 
fore he entered the armed services was 
an inspector with the Missouri Inspec- 
tion Bureau. He will make his head- 
quarters at the National Fire Group’s 
Detroit office located in the National 


Bank Building under the supervision of 
Wayne County Superintendent Frank B. 
Greene. 


R. Stockton Rush Joins 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co. 


R. Stockton Rush, formerly agency 
secretary of the North America Com- 
panies, is now associated with Booth, 
Potter, Seal & Co., well known insur- 
ance and reinsurance brokers of Phila- 
delphia. With the exception of three 
and a half years in the United States 
Navy Mr. Rush had been with the 
Insurance Company of North America 
since 1926 when he joined the organ- 
ization after attending Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

After training in New York, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia he was appointed 
marine manager for Philadeplhia. In 
1931 he assumed the post of marine 
manager in the Pittsburgh office and 
a year later he went to Chicago as 
assistant manager of the Western de- 
partment. 

In 1936 he returned to Philadelphia 
as assistant secretary or the company, 
in 1937, after eleven years in marine 
work, he was elected fire secretary, 
specializing in fire underwriting until 
1940 when he became agency secretary. 
For the next two years he handled 
fire and marine agency problems and 
assisted in establishing the North 
America’s Service office system. 

After seeing action in the Pacific 
with Task Force 58 he was released 
in September 1945 with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

Rejoining the North 
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ROBT. P. CRAWFORD ADVANCED 





Appointed Manager of Auto and Inland 
Marine Depts. of Glens Falls and 
Commerce at Home Offices 

The Glens Falls and Commerce an- 
nounce appointment of Robert P. Craw- 
ford as manager of the automobile and 
inland marine departments in the home 
offices at Glens Falls, N. Y. He will be 
under the direct supervision of Secretary 
Robert A. Leeret. 

Mr. Crawford, upon his graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1937, entered the em- 
ployment of the Glens Falls and Com- 
merce in July of that year. After a pre- 
liminary training in the underwriting 
department he was appointed special 
agent for the central New York territory 
in January. 1940, and two years later was 
transferred to the Newark, N. J. office. 

Upon his separation from the service 
of his country in September, 1945. he 
was reassigned to his New Jersey field 
where he has remained until his present 
promotion. 


PHOENIX APPOINTS HAMILL 

James N. Hamill has been appointed 
special.agent of the Phoenix Insurance 
Co., in the states of Colorado, Wvoming 
and New Mexico. He will make his 
headquarters in Denver, with State 
Agent Henry W. Schwartz. 


October, 1945, Mr. Rush was sent to 
China where he spent five month to 
report on the condition of the com- 
pany’s Far Eastern offices. From this 
assignment he returned ‘ast spring. 








The first insurance companies did busi- 
ness over the counter, then, as the busi- 
ness grew, men were hired to collect 
renewal premiums. These men had to 
cover such a wide area in their collec- 
tion work they soon became known as 
“walkers.” Later regular company clerks 
were employed to do this walking work. 
The first efforts to establish agents out- 
side London began in 1710, when Joseph 
Freeman, Coffee Seller, was appointed 
an agent at Stratford-on-Avon. Business 
letters written by London agents in 1800 
often suggested that the agent would 
“desire the favor of drinking a glass of 
wine” with the prospect. The following 
statement was found in 1727: “The 
Agent must be someone who is diligent 
and punctual in correspondence, and 
that has an interest and rides about 
the country.” 


NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 

Agents are both diligent and punctual in corre- 
spondence; also, their production 
records show they have plenty of 
interests and the ability to get 
around to the right places. 


| National Union 


and Birmingham 
COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WOR!) 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











NORWICH UNION FIRE SEc’y 


Joseph F. Kett, Named to Post to Suc- 
ceed F. W. Mezey; Also Heads 
Brokerage and Service Dept. 
Joseph F. Kett, superintendent of the 
brokerage and service department of the 
Norwich Union Fire, has become local 


secretary succeeding Frederick WwW. 
Mezey. 
Mr. Kett started in the service of 


Norwich Union in the underwriting de- 
partment twenty-three years ago and has 
been for fifteen years head'of the hrox- 
erage and service departments, dur ne 
the past six years located at 85 Jolin 
Street. He now takes over the additional 
duties of local secretary for which he is 
well qualified by his past experience, his 
large acquaintance with the brokerage 
fraternity and his knowledge of local 
conditions. 


Seven on Staff of Home 
Mark 25th Anniversaries 


Seven members of the home office 
staff of the Home celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany at a luncheon given for them on 
Thursday, September 26, at the com- 
pany’s headquarters at 59 Maiden Lane. 
Guests of honor included Herbe:t A. 
Payne, assistant vice president of the 
company; Claire J. Ostermann, marine 
department; Dorothy A. Kiefer, auto- 
mobile department; Alice S. Hicks, 
correspondence department; John Mar- 
chant, usher in the executive depart- 
ment; Mrs. Laura B. Platt, supply de- 
partment, and Henrietta E. Eggers, 
supervisor, central files. 

Each guest was presented with a 
twenty-five years’ silver service medal 
and a framed certificate. 








Stephen J. Bishop Joins 
Greer Adjustment Company 


Stephen J. Bishop, recently resigned 
from the New York City office of the 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of London, after 
seven years of service to join the Greer 
Adjustment Company, independent fire 
adjusters of New York City. : 

Mr. Bishop advanced through the vari- 
ous departments of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, and was in charge of the brokerage 
and service department in 1943, when he 
enlisted in the United States Army. He 
saw active service with the Office of 
Strategic Services in the European 
Theater of Operations, and after his ¢is- 
charge rejoined the Phoenix Assurazce 
for a short period. Mr. Bishop attended 
the Insurance Society during his seven 
years in the business and comple:ed 
courses in legal principles, loss adjt t- 
ment, inland marine insurance, fire "- 
surance (three years) and general pri- 
ciples. 





BAMANN TO ADDRESS WOME! 

Arthur J. Bamann, president of 1) 
Underwriters Board of Rochester, N. ¥., 
will deliver an address before the ‘ 
nual meeting of the New York Fede: 
tion of Insurance Women’s Clubs whi!) 
will be held at Rochester, October 18-!' 
He will speak on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 18 on the value of. insurance orgai!:- 
zation. The social event of the conve 
tion will be the banquet on Saturd:) 
evening, October 19. 
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AMERICAN 


INTERESTS ABROAD 


IS YOUR BUSINESS 


f. 


You don’t have to be versed in a dozen languages or know 
the insurance laws of many countries to handle the foreign 
insurance needs of American business; nor is it necessary 
for you to budge from your own community. 


The American Foreign Insurance Association, through 
its world-wide facilities, including more than 200 Foreign 
Branch Offices and Agencies and 28 years of practical 
experience in foreign underwriting, knows the pertinent 
facts. It keeps pace with changing insurance laws, regula- 
tions and currency fluctuations in all foreign countries. 


This knowledge is at your disposal! 


Now, when the fast-growing trend of American business 
is toward expansion into foreign lands, our facilities and 
knowledge are of importance to agents and brokers who 
recognize the unusual premium opportunities in this field. 


Insuring the foreign interests of American companies 
is your business! Write to American Foreign Insurance 
Association’s Main Office for full information and guidance 
on all specific risks! Your inquiry will be given prompt 


attention. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


30 MAIDEN LANE 


> NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





INSURANCE 


COMPLETE 


COVERAGE 


IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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Top row, left to right: Frank Ross, Arthur Fleischhauer, Alfred C. Bennett, Gilbert A. Dietrich, J. Norman Thompson, 


Howard C. Dunham, L. P. Tremaine. 


Bottom row, left to right: J. J. Mulvehill, J. D. Vail, Jr., Morgan Harris, Frank R. Scott, Scott Harris, John R. Dumont, 


L. C. Dameron, Wilfred Garretson. 


United 
Commercial 


Oscar C. Gleiser, assistant 
States the 


Union, was elected president of the Un- 


manager of 


derwriters Golf Association at the an- 
nual meeting and fall tournament at the 
Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J., 
on September 25. John R. Dumont, 
manager of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, was elected vice president, and 
T. T. Grimson, secretary of the Crum & 
Forster Group, succeeds Mr. Dumont as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Two members elected to serve for 
three years on the governing committee 
were B. W. Graham and Sfott Harris. 
Other members of the governing com- 


AETNA PRODUCES NEW FILM 





“Friend or Foe” Is Fire Prevention Pic- 
ture, Featuring Menace of 
Home Fires 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
produced a fire prevention motion pic- 
ture entitled “Friend or Foe” and this 
film has been added to the special li- 
braries of educational film which agents 
of the organization have at their dis- 
posal in order to carry on loss preven- 


have 


tion activities in their own communities. 

“Friend or Foe” calls attention to the 
toll in lives and property exacted by 
home fires each year, and suggests ways 
in which the average householder can 
take action against this menace. With 
the aid of a member of the local fire de- 
partment a typical family starts a home 
inspection and fire drill. From cellar to 
attic, potential fire hazards are searched 
out and corrected, and the importance 
of following safe practices is stressed. 
In the fire drill, the family is shown how 
to report a fire promptly and how to 


mittee are L. C. Dameron, H. C. Co- 
nick, J. E. Lewis and L. P. Tremaine. 
The results of last week’s tournament, 
played on the first and fourth nine holes 
of the course, are as follows: 
Eighteen hole medal play handicap, 


individual, Arthur Fleischhauer; prize, 
traveling bag. 
Eighteen hole medal play gross 


score, individual, J. J. Mulvehill; prize, 
pen and pencil set. 
Eighteen hole medal kicker’s handi- 
cap, Morgan Harris; prize, wrist watch. 
Eighteen hole best ball, partners, Wil- 
liam L. Hadley and Frank Franzen; 
prizes, electric fans. 





Winner of leg on championship cup, 
Arthur Fleischhauer. 

President’s prize, low net on first nine, 
L.. C. Dameron; prize, electric clock. 

Secretary’s prize, low net on second 
nine, Scott Harris and G. A. Dietrich; 
won on draw by Mr. Dietrich, prize, 
electric Hollywood broiler. 

Eighteen hole medal play handicap 
for guests, Supt. Robert E. Dineen; 
prize, binoculars. 

Special prize donated by Scott Harris, 
low gross on four short holes, Alfred 
C. Bennett; prize, sport shirt. 

The winner of drawing for four 
Jimmy Thompson Woods was Merl L. 
Rouse. 





Reins Club of New York 


Will Hold Annual Dance 


The Reins Club of New York held its 
annual outing at Lake Cupsaw, N. J., 
on September 14. The American soft 
ball team defeated the foreign compa- 
nies’ team by a score of three to two. 

The club will hold its annual dance 
on Friday, November 1, at the St. 
George Roof, Brooklyn, and Chairman 
Joseph Sullivan of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Co. informed the mem- 
bers that the club was receiving a very 
favorable response from the leading in- 





surance companies in support of this 
affair. 
safeguard themselves against death, 


burns or suffocation. 

Showings of “Friend or Foe” before 
all types of community, fraternal and in- 
dustrial groups may be arranged through 
any agent of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies. 


COMMERCIAL UNION CHANGES 





Sharpe Named to Michigan Field; Pol- 
lock Transferred to Ohio; Koeckert 
Makes Announcement 


F. W. Koeckert, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union Group, an- 
nounces the appointment of John J. 
Sharpe as special agent in Michigan, 
and the addition to the Ohio fiel dstaff 
of H. C. Pollock, formerly Michigan 
special agent. 

Mr. Sharpe comes directly from the 
Army, but previous to his enlistment he 
received several years’ training: in the 
Detroit office of the Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau. He will be associated with 
State Agent H. M, Johnson with head- 
quarters at Jackson. 

Mr. Pollock, who has been in the 
Michigan field for the group for the 
past nine years, formerly was with the 


Michigan Inspection Bureau. He will 
make his Ohio headquarters at Colum- 
bus, as an associate of R. E. Zimmer- 
man and D. E, Tanner. 





Stevens Asks Agents to 
Back Local Fire Deots. 


On October 9, during Fire Preve: tion 
Week, representatives of local boar 
all sections of the country are planning 
to call on fire chiefs of their comr:uni- 
ties to pledge their full assistance i: the 
present huge task of controlling fire 
losses, which have expanded so ra; idly 
in recent years. This was announced 
at the “Public Relations in Action” ses- 
sion of the National Assoctatio:, of 
Insurance Agents’ convention in !Jen- 
ver last week after Jay W. St 
assistant manager at San Francisco of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, had appealed to the agents to 
cooperate more closely with local fire 
departments. 

Mr. Stevens, who has been a (ire- 
fighting and fire prevention experi for 
over forty-five years and recognized as 
the leading authority on this matter in 
the West, stressed the need for coordi- 
nated efforts between insurance men and 
fire departments. Fire prevention cam- 
paigns are good business for agents, he 
said, and a vital vehicle for furthering 
good public relations. 

John J. O’Toole, St. Louis, told the 
agents to combat all inferences that fire 
prevention is a selfish undertaking by 
the insurance business. . He said that 
from the standpoint alone of stimula- 
tion of sales of insurance, the more fires 
the better, but insurance men do not 
take that position. He urged all agents 
to help themselves in the public estima- 
tion by doing what they can to prevent 
loss of homes by fire in these days when 
so many thousands of persons are look- 
ing for places to live. West Shell of 
Cincinnati and Julius Levi of Houston, 
Tex., emphasized other features of fire 
prevention efforts. 


Builders’ Risks 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ises must not be occupied for any pur- 
pose during the continuance of the policy 
without written consent of the company; 
except that machinery may be set up 
and operated solely for the purpose of 
testing. 





Rates 


“The gross unexposed builders’ risk 
rates are quoted in most advisory rule 
books. These rates are subject to the 
usual coinsurance credits. However, ii 
the builders’ risk is exposed within 
forty feet by a brick building, or within 
sixty feet by a frame building occupied 
by a mercantile or special hazard, it is 
necessary to secure a specific rate from 
the inspection bureau. This feature is 
oe overlooked at the time of 
sale. 


Cancellation 


“Under the completed value form the 
policy may be cancelled with the return 
premium based upon the provisional 
amount, in accordance with the regular 
cancellation rules. In most juriscic- 
tions there are no specific rules for the 
cancellation of reporting form policies 
and many agents are puzzled as to the 
correct procedure. It would be help/ul 
if uniform rules were established and 
published in the rule books. 

“To determine the return premium on 
a pro rata basis: Obtain the annual 
premium by multiplying the amount of 
insurance in force at time of cancellation 
by the rate and use this amount a: a 
basis for calculating the pro rata retin 
premium. 

“To determine the return premium 1 
a short rate basis: Obtain the ann: .l 
premium by the same method just «°- 
scribed, that is, by multiplying ‘ic 
amount of insurance in force at time 
of cancellation by the rate, then m"!- 
tiply this amount by the ‘short rac 
return percentage (not the earned p 
centage) to arrive at the return p 
mium. 

“In both cases, the earned premium 
may be obtained by subtracting the 1°- 
turn premium from the total net p 
mium paid by the insured.” 
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Tis AMERICA FORE ADVERTISEMENT appears in The 


Saturday Evening Post, Time and Newsweek to tie in with 


Fire Prevention Week. Are you doing your share to im- 


press the vital importance of Fire Prevention on the public? 
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National Association of Insurance Agents, Denver, September 22-26 





Hendren on Financed Auto Accounts 


Recommends Immediate Revision of Time Limit on Auto 
Liability Policies and Support of Industry Program 
for Bank-and-Agent Auto Plan 


Reporting as chairman of the financed 
the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Denver September 22, H. H. Hendren, 
Calif., specific 
recomunendations as follows: 

That the National Association record 
itself by resolution to the effect that 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters without delay make 
it possible to write automobile liability 
and property damage insurance beyond 
a period of twelve months. 

That the National Association con- 
tinue its participation in the recently 
created all-industry committee which is 
designed to abet the individual agent’s 
efforts by a vigorous and continuing 
campaign of promotion supported by 
the entire industry in connection with 
the Bank-and-Agent Auto Plan. 


A Major Contribution 

Designating the Bank-and-Agent Auto 
Plan as one of the organization’s major 
contributions to the American agency 
system and the public interest, Mr. 
Hendren said that while it is too early 
to translate the prevailing enthusiasm 
for the plan into great premium volume 
due to the production handicaps suf- 
fered by the automobile industry, figures 
obtained by a local board survey made 
by the committee reveal that many of 
the initial objectives have been attained. 

He said that 322 local associations re- 
sponded, of which 278 or 86% had or- 
ganized local programs. Of these, 222 
were conducting local advertising pro- 
grams, in the majority of which local 
banking institutions were participating. 
Replies were received from forty-six 
states, the District of Colun bia and 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Hendren said a symptom of the 
growth and potency of the plan is the 
strenuous effort being exerted by the 
established finance companies to meet 
this new competition, “Still another in- 
dication of its mounting popularity,” the 
report continued, “is the spurious varia- 
tions and ‘deals’ that are constantly ap- 
pearing in the market which seek to tie 
in the dealer with insurance commission 
kickbacks. Such devious efforts have 
but one objective—to circumvent the 
principles of the Bank-and-Agent Auto 
Plan.” 


accounts committee of 


Sacramento, made two 


Plan Well Established 


The immediate problem, Mr. Hendren 
said, “is to cultivate into productivity 
the ground that has already been sown,” 
as today the plan is established in prac- 
tically everv major trading area in the 
country and now the job is to make it 
produce. 

Expressing appreciation of the sup- 
port given by the companies in supply- 
ing the agency forces with promotional 
material, Mr. Hendren told of the 
meeting held in New York last June 
which was attended by executives of 
twenty-three companies, the primary 
purpose of which was to enlist the 
united support of ‘the industry and de- 
velop a continuing nation-wide program, 
embracing a twofold purpose: stimula- 
tion of all agents and further education 
of the general public to financing and 
insuring locally. 

One proposal developed at this ses- 
sion, the report said, was creation of a 
central clearing house for the exchange 
of all promotional, competitive and 
operational problems to serve as a cen- 





tral publicity source and as spokesman 
for the entire insurance industry on this 
project, 

The New York meeting concluded with 
a recommendation that an irdustry- 
wide committee be appointed to explore 
the project and make recommendations 
for its further advancement and such 
a committee has been set up, Mr. Hen- 
dren said. It is composed of three rep- 
resentatives each of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, National 
Automobile Underwriters Association, 
National Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers and the NAIA. This committee will 
hold its first meeting early in Sep- 
tember. 


Major Deterrent to Plan 


“One of the major deterrents to the 
development of the insurance phase of 
the Bank-and-Agent Auto Plan and one 
which must be corrected immediately,” 
Mr. Hendren said, “is the present in- 
ability to write automobile liability and 
property damage insurance beyond a 
period of twelve months. As it is rec- 
ognized that the majority of automobile 
loans extend beyond twelve months at 
present the rules permit the writing of 
material damage insurance policies for 
the full period of the loan. The same 
privilege must be attained in the casu- 
alty field as this inconsistency handi- 
caps the smooth operation of the plan. 

“Your committee is particularly grate- 
ful and appreciative of the splendid co- 
operation it has received from the casu- 
alty committee in securing approval of 
this modification by the executive and 
rating committees of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
This good work was undone by the 
negative action taken by the member- 
ship and subscribers of the bureau.” 

Serving on Mr. Hendren’s committee 
are the following: Dorth Coombs, 
Wichita, Kan.; Alfred I. Dreifus, De- 
troit; James C, Dunlap, Atlanta; James 
O. Hargis, Birmingham, Ala.; L. R. 
Martin, Pocahontas, Ark.; Thomas R. 
Miller, Florence, S. C.; Earle S. Phil- 
lips, Wilmington, Del.; Charles J. 
Schoen, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Alfred 
C. Sinn, Clifton, N. J.; Paul J. Wood- 
come, Fitchburg, Mass. 





Snow Squall Hits Delegates 

Quick changes in climate are common 
in the West. On Saturday, September 
21, the temperature in the sun rose to 
about 90 degrees and everyone looked 
forward to perfect weather for the out- 
door concert Sunday at the famous Park 
of the Red Rocks in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. Sunday morning 
those at the convention awoke to witness 
a snow squall, and drop in temperature 
to below forty degrees. This soon gave 
way to clear skies and bright sunshine 
but without the essential warmth. So 
the concert, given with the courtesy of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
was transferred to the city auditorium 
where it was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. 





Mrs. Stebbins Wins Painting 

Persis Stebbins, wife of Raymond Steb- 
bins, member of the well known Denver 
general agency of Cobb & Stebbins, won 
the handsome oil painting, “The Covered 
Wagon,” donated bv the Springfield Fire 
& Marine. M. E. Peterson, resident vice 
president at Chicago, announced the re- 
sult of the drawing. 


WOULD CURB DELAYED ALARMS 





NAIA to Conduct Campaign for Fire 
Prevention Week, Mann Issues State- 
ment on Program 
Curbing of delayed alarms in the re- 
porting of fires through the populariza- 
tion of each community’s fire depart- 
ment telephone number will be the ob- 
jective of the nation-wide fire preven- 
tion program of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents beginning 
Fire Prevention Week, October 6-12. 
In announcing this campaign, Harold 
N. Mann, Tacoma, Wash., chairman of 
the Association’s Fire Prevention Com- 

mittee, stated: 

“Delayed alarms are one of the major 
contributing factors to catastrophic 
fires, Fighting fire is a race against 
time and the greatest chance of win- 
ning is in the first few minates. Prompt 
action on the discovery of fire can 
mean the difference between a _ small 
flame and disaster. For this reason we 
have adopted the slogan, ‘Seconds save 
lives, jobs and homes.’” 

Posters, newspaper advertisements, 
memory quizzes at schools, and other 
local publicity, all prominently featur- 
ing the telephone number of the local 
fire department, will be the media em- 
ployed to educate the public. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has endorsed this project, and 
is cooperating with the 22,000 member 
insurance agency firms of the NATA by 
supplying the various promotional ma- 
terial. 

This program was tested by the In- 
surance Exchange of Houston, Tex., 
during the past year and is accredited 
with contributing to the 45% reduction 
in fire losses which that city achieved 
during the first three months of 1946. 





New Jersey Agents Attend 


Present at Denver from New Jersey 
were Herbert L. Brooks, Bloomfield; 
Charles J. Unger, Jersey City; Millard 
Farr, Nutley; Russell Massey, Trenton; 
Russell Stricker, Trenton; Alfred Sinn, 
Clifton; Granville Steelman, Atlantic City ; 
John C. Conklin, Hackensack: Leonard 
Fuchs, Maplewood; Myra Knight, Mont- 
clair; George Jamison and Howell S. 
Cogan, Bloomfield. 





New Directors Introduced 


Six new directors were introduced to 
their fellow associates at the opening 
session on Friday. September 20. They 
were James C. Dunlap, Atlanta, Ga., 
Leon A. Morse, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Edward R. Moore, Port Huron, Mich.; 
Robert L. Stewart, Jr, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kelsey W. Haviland, Deer Lodge, 
— and Fred E. Jewett, Portland, 

re. 





Praise for Denver Hosts 

Charles W. Schoelzel, Jr., and L. Mil- 
ton Warren, chairman and vice chairman 
of the Denver general convention com- 
mittee, and their many assistants on 
committees, received praise from all 
quarters for the excellent manner in 
which convention arrangements were 
handled, 


Norwich Union Flowers 
Adhering to its tradition established 
many years ago the Norwich Union 
Group presented the convention with a 
beautiful bouquet of large white chrys- 
anthemums, prominently displayed on 
the dias. 





Scenic Spots Attraction 

Estes Park, Mount Evans, Pike’s Peak 
and other scenic mountain spots in this 
part of Colorado proved worthy com- 
petitors to the convention in attracting 
the attention of visiting agents and com- 
pany men. Hundreds managed to slip 
away for a day here and there to travel 
in the mountain areas. 

















i. 
Fire, Casualty 
and Surety 


Reinsurance 


* 
Excess Covers 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


IN c. 
90 John Street, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1170 


Chicago Office 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Ee 


America Fore Group Issues 
Denver Meeting Directory 


The America Fore Group last week 
again issued a very attractively pre- 
pared directory of all delegates and 
guests attending the convention, listing 


between 1,500 and 2,000 names. This 
year the directory, which has been pub- 
lished annually at these conventions for 
a long while, also lists names and ad- 
dresses of NAIA leaders and Denver 
committee members and the locations 
of company headquarters. 

Frank S. Ennis, advertising manager; 
Hilda Lee, one of his assistants and 
Demott Belcher, general cover depart- 
ment, handled preparation of the direc- 
tory, 
































Pennsylvania Delegation 

The Pennsylvania delegation to the 
convention included President Stanley 
Cowman, Philadelphia; Morton V. V. 
White, Allentown; Robert Synnesvdt; 
Bryn Atheyn; W. Ray Thomas, Pitts- 
hurg: Ray Tucker, Pittsburg; Herman 
Wolff. Easton: Harold Auerbach, Read- 
ing; Neal O. Dobson. Philadelphia. and 
Secretary Manager Frank D. Moses, 
Harrisburg. 


Past Presidents Attend 

Past presidents of the NAIA were well 
renresented at the convention. Those 
who were there included Frank R. Rell, 
Charleston. W. Va.: Cliff C. Tones, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; William B. Calhoun, \f'l- 
waukee; Allan JI. Wolff. Chicavo; 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn.; W'- 
liam H. Menn. Los Angeles; Sidney 0. 
Smith. Gainesville, Ga.: David A. North, 
New Haven. Conn.: Fred A. Moreton. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh. 








Finance Report 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and wholehearted steps are taken to 
supplement its present income. Yr 
present administration, to their cre‘(it. 
has not countenanced a relinquishny nt 
of duty and service to the members'ip 
throughout a vear of mounting costs 

“Our general operating budget for ‘he 
next fiscal year is $21.456 more ft!an 
anticipated income. which deficit or as 
much as needed, will be withdrawn from 
surplus.” 

Serving with Mr. Johnson on_ ‘he 
finance committee are A. . White, 
Seattle, Wash., and Harry T. Minis‘er, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Will your client 
wake up with 


HALF A HOUSE ?~- 


John Parker believed in insurance. Seven years ago, 





he bought a home — and fire insurance to cover it, 
complete with extended coverage. His renewals came at 
in regularly. Both he and his insurance agent relaxed 


with a nice feeling of security. 





Then, disaster struck! When the ashes were raked So, he pared off a room here . . . doubled up the 
away, he found the insurance settlement would only children there... planned to add a wing later. He 
rebuild half the house. Building and replacement costs discovered that half a house was better than none — 
had increased 30% to 50% since 1939 — and were but not much better. He still believes in insurance. 
still going up. It was the same with furnishings. But he’s pretty sour on the whole situation. 


Are your clients adequately insured? Will your best customer ever wake up with half a house 
. .. and a determination to become someone ¢/se’s best customer? 

Better go on record now . . . warn all your clients that replacement costs are high, 
and going higher. They'll thank you now... they'll bless you later, if disaster should strike 
their homes. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Insurance e« All Forms 


Affiliated with 
AETINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° ATINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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National Association of Insurance A gents, 


Hilgemann Favors Flexible Rates 


degree of in the use 
of forms and rates in laws to be recom- 
mended to state legislatures was recom- 
mended by L. G. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, 
in his report as chairman of the fire 
and allied lines committee at last week’s 
Denver meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Mr, Hilge- 
mann said this recommendation is made 
because association activities and com- 
pany thoughts have been concentrated 
on the problems arising out of Public 
Law 15. Since there is no question that 
the form of coverage attached to a 


Some flexibility 


policy has a bearing on the rate, the 
committee cautioned members “to adopt 
an enlightened viewpoint in that uni- 
formity, while desirable, can be carried 


to a detrimental degree.” 

Mr. Hilgemann said that the past year 
has seen the filing and promulgation ot 
revised dwelling house forms in the 
majority of rating jurisdictions, as a 
result of conferences held prior to this 
year. He said that because _ policies 
covering dwellings and household furni- 
ture affect the greatest number of indi 
viduals and premiums from such policies 
represent a substé intial backlog of writ- 
ings of every fire insurance company, 
the committee has felt that this form 
f insurance is a very important public 
relations contact between policyholders, 

gents and companies. “The trend — 
Ho past two years,” the report said, 
to aie this form more #6 tone ia 
in coverage and to endeavor to eliminate 
any possible misinterpretation in the 
event of a loss.” 


No Form Is Static 


Stating that no form of coverage is 
ever static and changing conditions will 
have to be met, the committee expressed 
agreement with the companies that “a 
basic standard form may be adopted 
country-wide, subject to variations de- 
pending upon geographical conditions, 
loss ratios and other local conditions 
which require some deviation from the 
standard either by broadening certain 
coverage in certain territories or limit- 
ing it in others. 

“We think it would be advisable for 
each state association to have on file 
at its headquarters office copies of forms 
and rules used in other jurisdictions 
throughout the country so that they 
will know what improvements are being 
made and whether or not such improve- 
ments could or should be available to 
the agents and policyholders in their 
jurisdictions.” 

The committee expressed the opinion 
that the unofficial report by the com- 
panies’ committee on uniform forms 
having to do with the revised dwelling 
and contents form will help to clear up 
many questions of interpretation of this 
form, and recommended that the com- 
panies giving further consideration to 
the following items as applying to the 
dwelling form: 


Committee Makes Recommendations 


“1. A separate extended coverage en- 
dorsement for use on dwellings which 
would eliminate certain restrictions now 
applicable to mercantile and manufac- 
turing risks, but which only affect 
dwelling house coverage in a minor 
way. 

“2. An opportunity to provide for 
consequential damage under the house- 


hold furniture coverage. 
“3. Provide for automatic reinstate- 
ment of dwelling house losses in any 


amount, without additional premium 


charge.” 

During the past year, Mr, Hilgemann 
said, certain new use and occupancy 
forms were promulgated without con- 


sultation with the committee with the 
result that in some jurisdictions certain 
of the rules could not be justified and 
did not meet with favor in the produc- 


ing ranks, 

In some jurisdictions, the report con- 
tinued, the gross earnings manufacturing 
form has been made available “and we 
still believe that the entire use and oc- 
cupancy underwriting and form situa- 
tion requires more research and thought 
than has been given to it to date. This 
type of insurance is a potential source 
of new business in which the premium 
income can be increased if the forms, 
underwriting rules and methods of sell- 
ing are simplified.” 

Following are members of Mr. Hilge- 
mann’s committee who gave unanimous 
approval to the report: Charles P. Car- 
roll, Spokane, Wash.; Paul A, Colwell, 
Providence, R. I.; L. E. Freudenthal, 


Denver, 
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300 Agents at Qualification Session 


Denver, Sept. 24—Much interest was 
shown by the 300 agents who were able 
to attend the luncheon session today on 
the subject of agents’ qualification laws. 
Will M. Keller, president of the Texas 
Association, presided and advocated pas- 
sage of laws governing qualifications of 
new agents in those states which have no 
such laws. 

Mr. Keller said that in Texas more 
success was achieved in the legislature 
when the bill was termed a licensing 
measure for the protection of the public 
against incompetent producers than 
when first introduced as a qualification 
measure. The word “qualification,” he 
said, seems more often than not to be 


Las Cruces, N. M.; James J. Izard, $ ¢ . 
Roanoke, Va; John O’C. Jackson, Mo-_ interpreted by legislators as something 
bile, Ala.; Paul E. Keedy, Baltimore ; restrictive, savoring of a monopolistic 
Frederick Rauh, Cincinnati; George effort; but when the word “licensing” 
Rowland, Philadelphia; Robert I, Safely, WS substituted, a far more favorable 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Cecil I. Thomas, reception was had. 
Springfield, Ill. The address of Commissioner Luke J. 
onaiahianmenieas celeaimnial 




















Columbia Casualty Co. - 
California Insurance Co. « 





A DECLARATION of 
our Invariable Policy 


% We believe we best serve the American Insuring Public 
by serving them through Agents and Brokers. 


% We support 100%, the Local Agents and Brokers who, 
by training and experience and because of their nearby 
location and knowledge of local conditions, are the most 
logically qualified members of the Insurance Industry to 
conveniently and efficiently act as local insurance advisors 
to the public and business world. 

% Our business operates on the principle that to serve their 
clients well, the Agents and Brokers through whom we 
obtain our business must be well served by us. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
American Central Insurance Company 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


The British General Insurance Company Limited 
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Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
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Kavanaugh on the results of the olo- 
rado law in cutting down the num T of 
unqualified applicants for produce:s’ }- 
censes was well received. 

Herman C. Wolff, Indianapolis, : hair. 
man of the NAIA qualification co:nmit- 
tee, stressed the points that people can- 
not be legislated out of business so lays 
must not be too drastic and no |. js 
better than the Commissioner whi ad- 
ministers it. He holds written exainina- 
tions essential for a good licensin= Jay 
and favors prior insurance education and 
experience requirements where states are 
prepared to offer proper educational fa. 
cilities. 

Mr. Wolff read and commended | highly 
a paper by President Charles H. Fran- 
kenbach of the New Jersey association 
on how that state labored long and con- 
pee to secure passage of a proper 
aw 





Favors Prior Education 
For License Applicants 


A written examination for an ap- 
plicant for an agency license and its 
corollary, a requirement of prior edu 
cation or practical training of a defined 
quality before such examination can he 
given are in thé public interest in the 
opinion of the agents qualification com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, as presented in the 
report of Chairman Herman C. Wolf. 
Indianapolis, at Denver last week. 


Mr. Wolff said that many states nov 
have provisions in their laws for writ- 
ten examinations of first-time applicants 
for insurance licenses, but insofar as 
prior education or training is considered 
as a prerequisite to examination, the 
committee has been able to find such 
laws in effect only in New York and 
California, where the law is directed to 
applications for brokers’ licenses, and 
Florida where it covers agents. 

Mr. Wolff said the approach to the 
problem of prior education or training 
in Rhode Island is “direct, vigorous and 
worthy of careful study,” and he said 
that Carleton I, Fisher, Providence, is 
largely responsible for the proposed law 
in that state. 


“It is the belief of your committee,” 
said the report, “that rigid. examina- 
tions and when possible, prior education 
or experience as a prerequisite to such 
examination would be an effective curb 
on the appointment of agents to write 
so-called ‘controlled business.’ ” 


The report had unanimous approval 
of the committee, as follows: G. C. Ap- 
pleton, Fresno, Cal.; Paul Avery, [lart- 
ford; W. Gaston Caperton, Charleston 
W. Va.; Frank England, Jr., Denver; 
Charles H. Frankenbach, Westfield. N. 
J.; D. R. McKown, Oklahoma ae 
George A. Thompson, Minneapolis ; 

J. Seymour, Monroe, La.; M. G. ie 
Lincoln, Neb.; James W. Warren, 
Tampa, Fla, 





Warner Praises New Bo:d 


The new performance bond was ©)1a!- 
acterized as the greatest forward st. p 1 
the construction field in years by | . F. 
Warner, Kansas City, Mo., chairm: 1 of 
the fidelity and surety committee, in pre- 
senting his report to the national | ard 
of state directors in Denver. He said 
this will open the field for many sew 
sales. 

Due to the prevailing uncertainty ‘00 
cerning future legislative action o1 1 
surance regulation Mr. Warner sai 1! 
has been most difficult to secure ‘0l- 
sideration by the companies on prop sals 
for increasing commissions on com:!ie!- 
cial blanket bonds or to get actio: 0 
other matters. 


September 22-% 
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Conklin on Inland Marine Losses 


Chicago Attorney Says Good Will Foundation Rests with Pro- 
ducer; Inland Marine Covers More Varied Range 


Than Any Other Field 


\djustment of inland marine losses 
was discussed by Charles R. Conklin of 
the law firm of Heineke & Conklin, Chi- 
cago, on the adjustment panel of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents’ 
convention in Denver last week under 
the title “The Inland Marine Producer 
Sells Good Will.” 

Mr. Conklin said that the basic foun- 
dation for the structure of good will is 
not the responsibility of the claims rep- 
resentative but that of the producer who 
sells the policy. “A claims man_fre- 
quently has been charged with ill-feel- 
ing and dissatisfaction of a policyholder 
when, in fact, the real culprit was the 
producer who did not, in the first place, 
fulfill his obligation,” he said. “The in- 
surance buyer does, and should, look to 
his agent as an expert in his insurance 
matters. When a producer ‘takes an 
order’ for a policy, instead of making 
an intelligent sale; when he does not 
have a proper understanding of the 
coverage which he does sell, or when 
he does not comprehend or evaluate the 
perils for which his client has need, I 
think we must all agree that the odds 
do not favor the chances of ultimate 
good will. 


Can Complete Good Job 


“The obvious point which I want to 
emphasize is that, although the claims 
representative has in his control the last 
phase of the cycle in what should be 
a success{ui insurance transaction, and 
can either complete and climax a good 
job well started, or can wreck it, if he 
is to have a reasonable chance to fulfill 
the obligation of insurance, his prede- 
cessors must have started on a firm 
foundation, Ic appears to me that this 
is particularly true with respect to in- 
land marine insurance, if indeed this 
principle can be said to have greater 
importance in any one field over an- 
other. 

“Inland marine risks, losses and lia- 
bilities cover a more varied and com- 
prehensive range than any other present 
day field of insurance. The fascinating 
expansion of this branch of the busi- 
ness has brought a multitude of new 
an intriguing problems. Thirty years 
avo inland marine insurance was lim- 
ite] principally to certain transportation 
risks. Within a relatively few years it 
has spread into all phases of our eco- 
nomic life and a wide variety of types 
and forms of coverage is now available 
for the individual, the home, the office 
an’ factory, and practically every busi- 
ness and profession. 

“Consider for a moment that the pre- 
miim volume has jumped from approx- 
imately $50,000,000 in 1940 to $117,000.000 
in 1945. I believe it to be no meaning- 
less or conventional statement that all 
Who expect to keep up with this fast 
moving field, be he the producer, the 
underwriter, the adjuster or the attor- 
nev, must devote real study and applica- 
ion to its many phases, and I would 
ad’ that a generous dash of imagination 
thhown in for good measure will be 

ind quite helpful.” 


Error of Omission 
‘r. Conklin said that one of the re- 
curring examples of what might be 
deemed an‘error of omission in the 
Sale of a personal property floater is 
the failure of the producer properly to 


explain the limitations and exclusions 
which make the sale of this exceptional 
coverage possible for the price. “It is 
a safe rule to bear in mind,” he said, 
“that there are no inland marine poli- 
cies which are literally ‘all risk.’ Even 
the jewelry and fur floaters exclude 
losses occasioned by certain perils.” 
He listed as important limitations, the 
limit of coverage in the personal prop- 
erty floater to 10% in secondary resi- 
dences and the application of the $250 
limit on unscheduled jewelry and fur. 
Another matter frequently brought to 
the attention of loss representatives, he 
said, is the fact that many personal 
property floaters are written for min- 
imum policy limits which are grossly 
inadequate as compared to the value of 
the property at risks; it is well known 
that limits which were adequate three 
or four years ago may be entirely out 





of line in this present period of inflation. 
Subject to Criticism 

“In the event of a catastrophe loss,” 
he said, “it is not unusual to find the 
agent is subject to criticism by the 
assured for not ae. suggested that 
the limits be raised, although in many 
cases, it is undoubtedly true that the 
assured resisted an effort to extend 
these limits. On the other hand, there 
are cases where both the agent and the 
assured have honestly attempted to 
make a correct estimate but, because 
neither had the assistance of expert 
opinion, the estimates were far out of 
line.” 

He stressed the wisdom of some pro- 
ducers who recommend a complete in- 
ventory and appraisal by competent_ex- 
perts who specialize in this work. Say- 
ing that he has been informed by sev- 
eral leading underwriters that if the 
present PPF loss ratio trend continues, 
some remedy is in order, Mr. Conklin 
added: “Without attempting to suggest 
a cure, it is simple arithmetic to deduce 
that an amount which equals a 65% 
loss ratio on a minimum limit premium 
basis would represent a lower loss ratio 
if the property were insured to value.” 
He said that perhaps the most striking 
examples of undervaluation are reflected 
in claims under valued forms, such as 
jewelry and fur floaters which seldom 
are scheduled to value. 

On the question of appraisals, Mr. 
Conklin said: “It is perhaps pertinent 
to sound a word of caution that facts 
with respect to appraisals of specifically 








The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 


increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 


inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 


pensation, general liability and allied lines. Centennial 


Insurance Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) 


and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit- 


participating affiliate) issue their own policies. The seal 


below identifies combination policies jointly issued by 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 


: Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 
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usually refused to apply the strict ma- 
rine insurance rule that a false repre- 
sentation voids the coverage. However, 
wilful misrepresentation of a material 
fact can be the basis for a voidance of 
the policy.” 

Bailee Policies Troublesome 

Mr. Conklin said that some of the 
interesting as well as troublesome prob- 
lems arise under the bailee policies; in 
determining many questions of coverage 
and recovery, consideration must not 
only be given to interpretation of policy 
conditions and to agreements between 
underwriters as to overlapping coverage, 
but also to principles of the law of 
bailments. 

Many of the bailee policies, he said, 
such as those issued to laundries, dyers, 
cleaners and processors, extend direct 
specific coverage, peril coverage on the 
property of others while in the posses- 
sion of the bailee, while other forms 
cover only the legal liability of the 
assured as bailee for the property in 
his possession. 

“Were I a_ producer,” he said, “I 
would make a careful survey of the 
business of all such clients and, if quali- 
fied, would recommend and attempt to 
obtain, if possible, policy limits which 
approximated the maximum value of all 
customers’ ,roperty on hand at any 
time.” 

Discussing at length the questions of 
furriers’ Icgal liability, amount of lia- 
bility and legal liability endorsement, 
Mr. Conklin presented this conclusion: 


Can Eliminate Misunderstanding 

“In my judgment, the producer can 
eliminate much misunderstanding and 
chances for ill-will by recommending to 
his furrier clients that: (1) a receipt 
in form required by the policy be is- 
sued on all property received; (2) a 
valuation of some amount, even if only 
$1, be indicated for each garment; (3) 
competet counsel should be consulted 
to see that his form of receipt contains 
the proper wording for an enforceable 
agreement of limited valuation which 
will extend to his liability as a bailee; 
(4) the limited valuation should always 
be called to the attention of the cus- 
tomers; (5) above all—insist on a legai 
liability endorsement.” 

Mr. Conklin touched briefly on trans- 
portation insurance, saying that there 
are as many problems for the under- 
writer, the producer, the adjuster and 
the attorney on these policies which 
cover legal liability of the carrier as 
will be found in any field of insurance. 
In closing, he said: 

“If there is any one thought which 

could leave with you as producers as 
one of the most important factors in 
the building of good will in your insur- 
ance business, it might be summed up 
in the slogan: ‘Sell insurance which 
must pay your client’s losses.’” 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
75 cent a share, payable October 15 


to stockholders of record September 30. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


















































































































































Thsck of the 26 Branch Service Offices of American-Associated 
is a complete service unit with competent underwriting, claims, engi- 
neering and payroll audit staffs. They are “home offices” in miniature, 


fully equipped and always ready to help you serve your customers. 


These offices are much more than just relay stations. They have real 


authority—they can and do act fast when you need their assistance. 
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‘Insurance Post 1081 


Nominates J. F. Short 


| ELECTION TO BE OCTOBER 8 





Officers Nominated; Post Plans 
Annual Ball for November 8 in 
New York City 


Insurance Post No. 1081, American 
Legion will hold its October meeting at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York, 
on fuesday, October 8, at 7:00 p. m. 
Menibers are requested to note that din- 
ner will not be served at the club. The 
lounze will be open to members after 
6:00 p. m. V. C. John F. Short, arrange- 
ments chairman, has arranged an inter- 
entertainment program. A colla- 
tion will be served v.ith the compliments 
oi the post after the meeting. 

The following candidates have been 
named by the nominating committee and 
will be submitted for approval by the 
membership body at the October 8th 
meeting. 

Short Chosen for Commander 

For commander, John F. Short; for 
Ist vice commander, Frank G. Krouna; 
for 2nd vice commander, Burtis I. 
Thompson; for 3rd vice commander, 
Robert P. Holden; for adjutant, Williai 
E. Hunt; for finance officer, Charles 9 
Lohmuller ; for wzliare officer, Theodore 
E. Dombrowski; for judge advocite, 
Joseph E. Stearns; for historian, Lang- 
don S. Garnar; for chaplain, Rev. Carl 
Podin; for sergeants- -at-arms, Donald K. 
Pollock and Charles Ziegler; for assist- 
ant sergeants-at-arms, Charles P. Jensen 
and Frank Campman. 

For the office of delegates and alter. 
nate delegates to the New York County 
organization the following were named: 
Edmond R. Doran, Jr.; William R. Ehr- 
manntraut, P. C.; Emery G. Gauch, P.C.; 


Othe 





Fred J. Hacey, P. C.; Arthur Kistner; 
Donald Matheson ; John Moffat; Lester K. 
Pitkin, P. C.; Edward A. Quinlan; D David 


I, Rosenblum; Walter J. Steinfeld; Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor and Donald E. Wein- 
ert. Other nominations can be made by 
any member in good standing at this 
meeting. Nomination cannot be made 
after the close of the October meeting. 

Preparations are nearly complete for 
the 14th annual ball to be held this year 
in the newly constructed and decorated 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Friday, November 8. The ball 
committee reports that the advanced 
sale of tickets indicates a record attend- 
ance. A well rounded out plan of a 
night of fun and good fellowship plus 
Broadway entertainment is assured by 
the hall committee. 





Hardy Burt Views Political 
Scene for Redbook Magazine 


Hardy Burt who until about a year 
ago was director of publicity for the 
\ssoviation of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecut res, is author of “The Coming Bat- 


tle for the Presidency,” in the October 
ISSU ‘of Redbook Magazine. Mr. Burt 
pulled a neat coup by _ interviewing 


tweniy-three top flight newspaper cor- 
respondents in Washington, posing the 
quesiion: “At the present time, who has 
the ‘est chance to win the 1948 Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominations ?” 

_ The Washington newspapermen talked 
Ireely and allowed their names to be 
used. Mr. Burt’s conclusions from these 
Interviews indecisive as to the names 
or t candidates, is that the next presi- 
dental campaign promises to be the 
Political battle of the century. While he 
was ‘n the insurance business, Mr. Burt 
* many friends who will be inter- 
ested in his article. When he left the 
assi ‘ation, he went with the National 
Safety Council and is now doing free 
e ‘magazine writing in Washington. 





Major Giddings 


Major Howard A. Giddings, ' vice 
president, Travelers Insurance Co., was 
78 on Wednesday of this week. He re- 


reived many congratulations on_ his 
birthday at his home, 182 Fern Street, 
Hartford. 








CASUALTY COMMITTEES NAMED N. Y. FEDERATION TO MEET 








Will Hold Annual Meeting December 11; 
Hughes Is Luncheon Chairman; 
Prominent Men on Committee 


Dineen Announces Personnel of Com- 
missioners’ Committees for 
Year 1946-1947 


Of the list of committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners as announced this week by 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen, New 
York, president of the association, the 
following are of especial interest to the 
casualty and surety people: 

Accident & Health: Donald Knowlton, 
New Hampshire, chairman; Lawrence 
E, Ensor, Maryland, vice chairman; N. 
P. Parkinson, Illinois; Jesse L. White, 
Mississippi; Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colo- 
rado; George Butler, Texas; W. Ellery 


The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Insurance Federation of New York, 
Inc. will be held this year in the grand 
the Hotel Commodore on 
December 11. This is the 
Federation’s thirty-second anniversary. 
Gustave R. Michelsen, chairman of the 
executive committee, states that the fed- 
eration is again fortunate in securing a 
speaker of national importance. 

Thomas D. Hughes, secretary of the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co., has 
accepted chairmanship of the luncheon 
committee and has named the following 


ballroom of 
Wednesday, 


Allyn, Connecticut; J. Edwin Larson, = : 
Florida; Alfred W. Perkins, Maine; well known members of the insurance 
Maynard Garrison, California. fraternity who have agreed to serve with 
Casualty and Surety: George A. him _on_this committee: } 
Bowles, Virginia, chairman; Joe P. W. F. Beyer, Home Insurance Co.; 
Gibbs, Texas, vice chairman; William Ashby E. Bladen, Aetna_ Insurance 
R. Mitchell, Georgia; Parkinson, I]- Group; Robert V. Branion, Zurich Gen- 
linois; Knowlton, New Hampshire: Os- eral Accident & Liability Insurance Co.; 
car W. Carlson, Utah. Messrs. Gibbs, James F. Brennan, Rollins, Burdick & 
Knowlton and Mitchell constitute the Hunter; G. A. Buckingham, Insurance 
subcommittee. Section, N. Y. Board of Trade; Albert 
Laws and Legislation, Including Group N. Butler, Corroon & Reynolds; Charles 
oe and Medical Service: P. Butler, Ins. Co. of North America; 
Garrison, California, chairman; Owen John P. Coffey, Jr., American Asso- 
Jackson, Missouri, vice chairman; Wil- ciated Ins. Cos. 


Provident 


Also Clancy D. Connell, 
Cullen, 


liam A. Sullivan, Washington; Endsor, ‘a : 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 


Maryland; Knowlton, New Hampshire; Vincent 


Jack McKenzie, Arkansas; John D. National Surety Corp.; Drake DeLanoy, 
Pearson, Indiana; Donald Dickey, Okla- DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan; C. L. Despard, 
homa. . C. L. Despard & Co., Inc.; Thomas R. 

Social Security: Charles R. Fischer, Dew, U. S. Guarantee Co.; Raymond P. 
Iowa, chairman : Morvin Duel, Wiscon- Dorland, Davis, Dorland & Co.; Floyd 
sin, vice chairman; George Benjamin, N. Dull, Continental Casualty Co.; W. R 


Ehrmanntraut, American Surety Co.; 
James R. Garrett, National Casuz ilty Co.; 
Waldo M. Hatch, John C. Paige & Co.; 
Harry A. Kearney, Hartford Accident & 
Lewis, Aetna Life 


Apodaca, New 
Edward B. 


South Carolina ; Ralph F, 
Mexico; Carlson, Utah; 
MeMonigle, Idaho. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


William P. 


Heirs, North Carolina, chairman; Indemnity Co.; J. E. 

Gibbs, Texas, vice chairman; Harry B. Affiliated Cos.; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Wilson, Kentucky; Duel, Wisconsin; Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Vincent C. 
Garrison, California; David A. Forbes, Lock, Commercial Union Assurance Co.; 
Michigan; Benjamin, South Carolina; William H. Lucas, Insurance Federation 
Perkins, Maine. Messrs. Gibbs, Benja- of New York; John F. Lydon, Ocean 


Accident & Guarantee Co.; Samuel A. 
Mehorter, McDaniel & Co.; G R. 
Michelsen, Hall & Henshaw; Robert W. 


min and Perkins compose the subcom- 
mittee. 





McClaskey, Travelers Insurance Co.; 
Hawkeye Casualty Buys Mortimer L. Nathanson, Mortimer L. 
Nathanson & Co.; Walter D. Owens, 


Security Fire Control S. Casualtv Co.; Philip J. Priore, 


George Olmstead, board chairman, Sun Insurance Office. 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, an- Also, R. H. Paggenburg, Valentine, 
nounces that he and his associates have Paggenburg & Ittner; Arthur A. Quar- 
purchased the controlling interest in the anta, Marsh & McL ennan ; W. A. 
Security Fire Insurance Co., Davenport, Riordan, Aetna Affiliated Cos. : A. -G. 


Iowa. The Security Fire will continue Seymour, '; x Globe & Royal Indem- 


as a separate company, operating as run-__ nity Cos.; S. T. Skirrow, Great American 
ning mate to the Hawkeye, with Mr. Ins. Co.; Louis Tofte, Johnson & Hig- 
Olmstead as ‘its president. gins; Edward I. White, White & Camby. 
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Sawyer Flays Proposed 
State Rating Bills 


ADDRESSES ST. ‘LOUIS AGENTS 
Says All-Industry Committee Would 
Force Its Bills on States; Says Com- 
mittee Lobbies for Bills 





E. W. 
tional 


Sawyer, counsel for the Na- 
Association of Insurance Brokers 


and the National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents, addressing the 
Insurance Board of St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 27, on the subject of “Regimentation 
—Public or Private,” said that there is 
pending before the All-Industry Com- 
mittee a suggestion made in behalf of 


the two organizations he represents that 
would establish a “minimum” reculation 
of rates for states catiaetialion to that 
philosophy of regulation, 

“This suggestion, if adopted,” he said, 
“would preserve all of the excellent work 
of the All-Industry Committee in delin- 
eating a reasonably satisfactory type of 
rate regulation, but would lez ave each 
state free to determine for itself the de- 
gree of regulation necessary to protect 
public interest under the conditions ex- 
isting within its borders. 

“Under the suggested program the 
bills as they now stand would constitute 
a guide for states believing that public 
interest requires approval before use of 
every rate, rating plan, and rate change 
The ‘minimum’ guide would be for states 
that believe a Saat degree of regulation 
is needed, and would provide that all 
rates shall be made in accordance with 
the standards of the bills, that all rates 
and rating plans, and all changes therein 
shall be filed, and that the Commission- 
ers shall stop all practices found to be 
violative of the standards of the bills. 

Lobby for All-Industry Bills 

“The two organizations mentioned be- 
lieve the function of the All-Industry 
Committee should be to study and 
recommend, and otherwise be helpful to 
the states; and unsuccessfully opposed 
the conversion of that committee to one 
to lobby for the All-Industry bills in 
their present status, depriving the states 
of guidance in framing bills to establish 
the degree of regulation desired under 
the wide variation of conditions existing 
throughout the nation. These two or- 
ganizations will have no part in forcing 
upon states the will of that part of the 
insurance business represented on the 

All-Industry Committee, or the will of 
any other part of the insurance business. 
They believe the American way of han- 
dling a situation such as this is to sug- 
gest plans, encourage a thorough con- 
sideration of all phases of rate regula- 
tion, and help each state determine for 


itself how it can best protect its citi- 
zens.” 
Mr. Sawyer quoted from an address 


made by John C. Stott. Norwich, N. Y.. 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents before the recent meeting of the 
Towa association, when he said: “Per 
haps the time has arrived when we, rant 
I make the word ‘we’ inclusive of agents 
and companies, should stop this talk of 
what we want for ourselves individually 
and what we want for our own insur- 
ance company, and start talking about 
what we want for the insuring public.” 

“Mr. Stott had in mind, I think, the 
thought I wish to develop today,” Mr. 
Sawyer continued, “that the public has a 
right to look to producers for guidance, 
and that producers have a responsibility 
to the public to provide that guidance. 
While producers cannot be so altruistic 
as wholly to ignore their own welfare, 
they should jealously guard the welfare 
of the public they represent. 

Must Explore All Phases 

“If producers are to assume and meet 
that responsibility it is extremely impor- 
tant that they explore all phases of 
regulation, not just those phases that 
represent the views of segments of the 
business, Above all, it is essential that 
we understand the basis of our current 
troubles. Unless we understand the un- 
derlying cause of all our difficulties and 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Bureau Votes for Exclusion 


Of A.& H. From Casualty Bill 


Stockbridge, Mass., Oct. 1—The thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers hit its full stride today after the 
challenging address of yesterday after- 
noon by Commissioner Charles F. J 
Harrington of Massachusetts on A, & 
H. regulatory legislation, the scholarly 
annual report of Chairman Ray L. Hills 
and the forward-looking report of 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., bureau man- 
aver, on 1946 activities and the future 
outlook of the business. 

development this 
was announcement of the 
here by the governing committee fol- 


morning 
taken 


Biggest 
vote 


lowing a four-hour closed session last 
regulatory legislation 
It was the 


evening of the 
and governing committees. 
opinion of the governing committee that 
the public interest would be served by 
ereater standardization of the A. & H. 
insurance business and such standard- 
ization would be promoted by state 
regulation of rates for individual A. & 
H. policies. The committee then stated: 
“We have tried long and earnestly but 
without success to reach an agreement 
with other segments of the A. & H. in- 
surance business and since this has 
proved impossible, it is voted: 


Should Be Excluded 


“1. That accident and health insur- 
ance should continue to be excluded 
from the model casualty rating bill, 
since that bill is not suited to the acci- 
dent and health business. 

“2. That our regulatory legislation 
committee be instructed to draft a bill 
for regulation of rates for individual 
accident and health insurance policies, 
and 

“3. That the bureau representatives 
on the All-Industry Committee be in- 
structed to present the bill so drafted to 
that committee.” 

Judging from reports delivered yes- 
terday and today, this bureau is about 
to embark upon a program of expan- 
sion and in the coming year expects to 
enlarge its scope of usefulness to mem- 
ber companies, It is also anxious to 
attract new members to its fold. 

Expansion Is Forecast 

Forecast of this expansion was given 
by Chairman Hills yesterday when he 
referred in his annual report to ap- 
pointment of a new committee on scope 
and functions. Realizing that member 
companies write many coverages other 
than commercial A. & H.—and with no 
cominon meeting ground—this commit- 
tee is recommending the setting up of 
committees or study groups to formu- 
late advice on coverages such as fran- 
chise, industrial group, special auto and 
travel, schools and camps, volunteer fire 
departments and medical insurance. 

Discussion of this subject is sched- 
uled for tomorrow’s closing session. 

Further evidences of the bureau's 
alertness under post-war conditions are 
the following projects under way: (1) a 


By Wat ace L. Capp 


complete revision of its occupational 
classifications manual, (2) resumption of 
the collection of accident experience 
statistics which was discontinued dur- 
ing the war years, (3) urging the 
nation-wide adoption of a model stan- 
dard provisions law, and (4) coordina- 
tion of its public relations studies with 
that of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 
Dr. Wills’ Address 

Featured this morning was the ad- 
dress by Dr. A. Allison Wills, Jr., of 
the Travelers on “Medical Underwrit- 
ing the Impaired A. & H. Risk,” which 
was hailed as “outstanding.” At its 


erning committee chairmen: F. L. 
Templeman, Maryland Casualty, who is 
the dean among them in point of con- 
tinuous A. & H. service; Thomas Hook, 
retired, formerly of Standard Accident; 
George Goodwin, formerly:of Connec- 
ticut General; W. F. White, Mutual 
Benefit Life; John F. Lydon, Ocean Ac- 
cident; and Harry Prevost, United 
States F. & G. Ralph N, Brann, secre- 
tary emeritus, could not be present as 
he is on a Pacific Coast visit, but Wy- 
ckoff Wilson, who recently retired as 
secretary of the Travelers’ accident de- 
partment is on hand and renewing old 
friendships. 

Neil J. Brown, Hartford Accident, an- 








Hills Renamed Governing Committee Head 


Stockbridge, Mass., Oct. 1—Ray L. Hills, secretary, Great American Indemnity 
Co., was reelected chairman of the governing committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters at its meeting at Heaton Hall here today. The 
entire personnel of the governing committee also was reelected, as follows: 

Logan Bidle, Aetna Life Insurance Co.; Alfred B. Hvale, Continental Casualty 
Co.; Ray B. Smith, Royal Indemnity Co. (Mr. Smith represents the Globe, Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity Cos. and the Royal now replaces the Globe on the governing 


committee); Neil J. Brown, Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co.; W. E. 


Kipp, In- 


demnity Insurance Co. of North America; F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casualty 
Co.; John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.; Merle J. Thompson, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co.; Raymond Payne, Travelers Insurance Co.; Harry 
Prevost, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 








conclusion Chairman Hills announced 
that the entire membership would re- 
ceive copies of it for future reference 
and guidance. Dr. Wills was generous 
in his response to questions from the 
floor, most of them having to do with 
service men’s underwriting problems. 
Also commanding attention this morn- 
ing were the reports of John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, underwriting commit 
tee chairman; Raymond A. Payne, 
Travelers, chairman, insurance depart- 
ments committee; and Logan Bidle, 
Aetna Life, chairman, regulatory legis- 
lation committee. 

Representatives of nearly forty mem- 
ber companies of the bureau are at- 
tending this gathering, the long dis- 
tance record being held by George W. 
Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
from San Francisco; and Cary Groton, 
Pacific Mutual Life, from Los Angeles. 
3esides being a member of the bureau, 
Mr. Kemper is executive committee 
chairman of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. 

Representatives of three Insurance 
Departments are here and were intro- 
duced at the opening session yesterday 
by Chairman Hills. They are Victor 
Cohen, New York; George Goodwin, 
Connecticut; and C. F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts. Also welcomed were E. 


A. McCord, president, Health & Acci-, 


dent Underwriters Conference, who 
heads Illinois Mutual Casualty, and 
Harold R. Gordon, conference manag- 
ing director. 


Former Committee Chairmen 


Mr. Hills, who presided at all ses- 
sions, also introduced six former gov- 


rual meeting chairman, was commended 
by Chairman Hills for the excéllent job 
done by his committee on program and 
arrangements. Through their efforts the 
exclusive use of Heaton Hall was ob- 
tained and the delegates are delighted 
with the fine cuisine and facilities of 
this hotel whose manager, Heaton I. 
Treadway, welcomed the A. & H. men 
yesterday to the Berkshire Hills. 
Mesdames Hills and Follmann acted 
as hostesses, providing an interesting 
program for the ladies present. 


Willson Conducts Forum 


This afternoon’s program was de- 
voted entirely to the underwriting 
forum. Conducted by Leland M. Will- 
son, secretary, Century Indemnity, the 
discussion leaders and topics were as 
follows: 

Paul Rogers, assistant secretary, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., “Distinction, 


if Any, Between ‘Superintending’ and . 


‘Supervising’ ”; John F. Lydon, manager, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., 
“Duplicate Coverage for Blanket Med- 
ical Expense”; H. L. Mattice, Glens 
Falls Indemnity Co., “Time Limit on 
Blanket Medical Expense Indemnity”; 
Merle J. Thompson, manager, Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., “Effect of His- 
tory of Tuberculosis in Underwriting 
Accident Applications”; Christian F. 
Selling, assistant secretary, Sun Indem- 
nity Co., and Gerald S. Parker, under- 
writer, Preferred Accident Insurance 
Co., “Special Rating System for Im- 
paired Risks’; F. LeRoy Templeman, 
manager, Maryland Casualty Co., “Is 
There Justification for Double or Triple 
Indemnity?” 





Harrington Discusses 
A. & H. Rate Meacure 


SAYS TIME IS RUNNING OUT 





Warns Industry to Have Proposal Ready 
for Commissioners This Month; 
Scores Low Loss Ratios 





Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. 30.—Coimmis- 
sioner C. F. J. Harrington of Massachy- 
setts, who is chairman of the lederal 
legislation committee, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, jndi- 
cated in his address at the opening ses- 
sion here today of the Bureau of Per. 
sonal A. & H. Underwriters that the A. 
& H. industry must have its proposal for 
regulatory legislation ready for filing 
with the NAIC by the time of its meet- 
ing October 23-26 at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York. He urged that this 
proposal be expressed in legislative lan- 
guage and not in oratorical terms and 
further urged that it be representative 
of a nearly unanimous point of view of 
the A. & H. industry. “Time is running 
out,” he warned. 

Mr. Harrington minced no words in 
saying that the problem of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act is one of the most impor- 
tant confronting both the fire and cas- 
ualtv interests as well as concerning the 
A. & H. business “to some extent—espe- 
cially where companies make rates in 
concert, consult with one another and 
agree on concerted action.” 

Calls Loss Ratios Too Low 

The Commissioner had considerable to 
say on the low loss ratios now existing 
in the A. & H. field. He thought that 
when such ratios are too low that “this 
is sometimes the reason for control over 
rates.” He then asked: “How can you 
expect us to defend institutions writing 
as high as $6,000,000 in annual premiums 
whose loss ratios year after year are 
20% or less? Are their rates too high; 
are their claim adjustments in the public 
interest? What is the answer? We 
don’t mean to criticize companies which 
do a proper job of public service and 
have proper loss ratios. But we just 
can’t defend a business that produces 
many millions of dollars in business and 
with only 20% of it going back to the 
public. Probably from that angle rate 
regulation will be demanded and it will 
hit you who are doing a good job in the 
public interest just as it affects those 
who are not.” 

Referring to the Robinson-Patman Act 
and its implications, the speaker recom- 
mended that those companies writing 
group coverages should examine this act 
and then consult with members of the 
All-Industry Committee as to whether 
it will be necessary for the A. & H. 
business to continue its group insurance 
operations without some regulation. 

In closing Mr. Harrington expressed 
the conviction that since it is the over- 
whelming desire that state supervision of 
insurance be retained, the business 
should be prepared to accept in the vari- 
ous states a “little Federal Trade Com- 
mission act in whatever modification 1s 
desirable.” Unless this is done Mr. Har- 
rington was fearful that the insurance 
industry “is in for something far worse 
than state supervision.” In other words, 
Federal supervision on a national scale. 

As a suggestion to meet the impact of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, he 
recommended that the industry and 
NAIC promulgate a list of practices 
which would be regarded under the !"1 
act as “unfair tactics” or “unfair compe- 
tition.” Hearings would be held on 
these practices, attended by all inter- 
ested parties, and following such hear- 
ings an opportunity would be given for 
appeal to the courts. A suitable waiting 
period for correction of “unfair prac- 
tices” would be allowed. 

Summed up, Mr. Harrington’s al peal 
was that a code of law be set up wiich 
would warn individuals who wani t? 
abide by the Federal Trade Commiss!0 
Act to avoid unfair practices or tactics. 
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Hills Sees Time-Tested Experience 
As Best Guide to Future Progress 


Chairman’s Report Points to Bureau in Period of Tremendous 
Activity; Says Simplification Should Be Its Watchword; 
Names New Committee on Scope and Functions 


Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. 30.—Ray L. 
Hills, secretary, Great American Indem- 
nity, traced the growth of the A. & H. 
business since its early beginnings nearly 
100 years ago in his annual report here 
today before the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters of which 
he is governing committee chairman. He 
pointed to A. & H. as one of the largest 
branches of insurance today, paralleling 
leading casualty lines in annual premium 
volume and then said: “Our branch of 
insurance involves hundreds of carriers, 
thousands of producers and employes, 
and millions of policyholders who in the 
aggregate pay and receive hundreds of 
millions of dollars in premiums and bene- 
fits. We who deal in personal protection 
have not only a great trust and a great 
privilege to serve, but also a grave re- 
sponsibility in preserving the good name 
of insurance.” 

Experience is the very heart of the 
institution of disability insurance, Mr. 
Hills said, pointing out that to launch 
a plan of protection against sickness or 
accidental injuries without the benefit 
of accumulated experience would be to 
embark on an uncharted sea—mere 
guess work. Thus, the executives in 
the A. & H. business today, facing 
changing conditions and evolutionary 
processes, should instinctively check 
against that time-tested background and 
seek the counsel of other expert minds. 

Health Ins. Written 100 Years Ago 

Delving into the early days of health 
insurance, the speaker said that 1946 
could be called one centennial year for 
this line. He told of having recently 


discovered an obscure item in the New 
York Tribune of July 31, 1846, which 


Efficient Chairman 





















NEIL J. BROWN 


assistant 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., was 
general chairman of the convention and 
his efficient handling of the program 
and convention details were subject of 
much favorable comment. 


Ne J. Brown, secretary, 


referred to the establishment of a health 
insurance company that year in Nor- 
wich, Conn. The company, according 
to the news item, offered sickness bene- 
fits of $4 per week for an annual pre- 
mium of $5! “The history of such early 
endeavors is vague,” sa‘d Mr. Hills, 
“but it brought to mind that half a 
century of sporadic experiment, with 
disastrous consequences to insurers, 
prefaced the permanent establishment 
of sickness insurance in 1897, which we 
now have had for another fifty years. 

“Personal accident insurance fared 
better, enjoying (shall I say?) a life of 
over eighty years, Yet the early period 
of this line showed that some under- 
writers were not content to emulate the 
sound principles and cautious experi- 
ments of the pioneer company; and due 
to reckless commitments many fell by 
the wayside.” 

This prompted Mr. Hills to observe 
that personal accident and sickness in- 
surance, so simple in its fundamentals, 
today presents little or no opportunity 
for inventiveness in more attractive 
combinations of coverages and benefits. 
“The day has passed,” he said, “when a 
company has sales advantages in spec- 


RAY L. HILLS 


tacular policies. Agents sell on the 
argument of fundamental needs and 
their greatest criticism of the business, 
as you remember, was on the multi- 
plicity of policy forms. The insuring 
public, keeping disabilty policies as they 
do their life insurance, is satisfied with 
the rather conservative elements of uni- 
versal appeal.” 

Directing his attention to the Bureau 
of Personal A. & H. Underwriters, 
which has a life of fifty-five vears under 
various names, Mr. Hills said that its 
membership includes two companies— 
the Fidelity & Casualty and the Travel- 
ers—that established sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. He went on: “Our 














in our ever-growing business. 


organization. 
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WE WENT TO ANOTHER CONVENTION 
— THIS TIME AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


It was the Annual Meeting of the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. This fine organization is run by a very capable 
young man who came from the Pennsylvania Insurance Department. His 
name is Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., and he is doing a fine job. 


_The Bureau has as its members practically all of the leading Com- 
panies writing Commercial Accident and Health Insurance. 


We heard a certain estimable gentleman from Hartford sing its 
swan song shortly after Public Law 15 was passed, but we are able to 
state that today the Bureau is stronger than ever and is a definite factor 


Mr. Follmann made a remarkable talk at a recent meeting of the 
Accident and Health Club of New York, his subject being “The Road 
Ahead in Disability Insurance.” It appeared in the press of last week 
and was very well worth reading. His annual report to the bureau this 
week was also outstanding and indicative of the progressiveness of the 


Incidentally, this is the 32nd annual meeting as the Bureau is now 
constituted, but including its predecessors it dates back to 1891. 
Bureau has done a constructive job in keeping the Accident and Health 
business on an even keel. Going into the history a bit, we find that a 
committee of five on organization was appointed at the annual convention 
Oct. 7, 1914. That committee drafted the constitution and planned the 
scope of the present Bureau. One of its members was Mr. W. G. Curtis, 
for 40 years President of the National Casualty Company. 


We’re glad to pay our respects to Ray L. Hills, secretary, Great 
American Indemnity, who is governing committee chairman of the 


vreau and a past president of the Accident and Health Club of New 
York, and who so ably presided over the various sessions at the Stock- 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern Accident & Health Dep’t 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
45 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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companies are old and young, large and 
small, stock and mutual, casualty and 
life. True we differ at times, for this 
is a highly competitive business. It is 
progressing and needs fresh viewpoints. 

“This bureau is in a period of tre- 
mendous activity. Everyone, on office 
staff and on committees, is busy as a 
bee, if I] may say so. Things are hum- 
ming. Manager Follmann is one of 
those busy bees, and certainly he has 
not been staying around the hive much 
the past few months. His services to 
our companies and the industry have 
been valuable. Our member companies 
give generously through their repre- 
sentatives. We appreciate the sacrifice 
of the time such work entailed.” 

Mr. Hills then highspotted the work 
of the bureau’s various committees 
which are reporting their progress at 
this meeting, and urged that represen- 
tatives of member companies should not 
hesitate to give free expression of their 
ideas about the bureau's service. “Thus 
we will learn, and progress, and while 
venturing into new trails—perhaps | 
should say trials—we need to retain the 
guidance of past experience on new 
views of public needs.” Continuing Mr. 
Hills said: 

Experience Is Stabilizing Influence 

“In our studies of new problems, par- 
ticularly affecting coverages, benefits 
and selection of risks, it seems pertinent 
to keep one thing in mind. It is the 
experience that is the stabilizing influ- 
ence on our business, and the back- 
ground of our bureau. To us, individ- 
ually, it is what we inherited or ac- 
quired in our business lives. 

“Experience is a great teacher, in un- 
derwriting, but it can also be a great 
master, tending toward timidity when 
courage and imagination are necessary 
for new ventures. Our problem is to 
preserve a proper balance of past with 
future, recognizing that times change 
viewpoints. We should never be wholly 
satisfied with present methods, but al- 
ways seek ways to improve procedure. 

“A business like accident and sickness 
insurance, which touches practically the 
whole population, should be geared to 
the average individual as far as possi- 
ble. Do we talk his language, through 
our policy contracts? With a diversity 
of policy forms it is difficult to achieve 
extreme simplification. Nevertheless 
‘simplification’ should ever be the 
watchword in our work on_ policies. 
applications, manuals of occupational 
classifications and rate schedules. At- 
tempts already made toward concise- 
ness of language indicate that much 
can be accomplished. Aside from 
considerations of the insuring public. 
we depend on producers who must 
know many lines. We should, wherever 
possible, make the way easier for 
them.” 

Study Groups to Expand Facilities 

Before closing his report Mr. Hills 
said a desire and need has been evi- 
denced for more committees in the bu- 
reau—if only study groups at first, on 
some subjects—the more fully to make 
use of bureau facilities. In this con- 
nection he said: “Our members write 
many coverages outside of commercial 
lines, with no common meeting ground. 
Suggestions have been made for indus- 
trial group, franchise, special auto and 
travel, schools and camps and volun- 
teer fire department.” 

So as to get full consideration of such 
new ideas and proper presentation of 
them, Mr. Hills has appointed a special 
committee on scope and functions of 
the bureau. Its members are Neil J 
Brown, Hartford Accident, chairman: 
John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident; Wil- 
liam Wollny, Loyalty Group; R. D. Lef- 
fingwell, Glens Falls Indemnity, and 
Cary Groton, Pacific Mutual Life. 

Mr. Hills expressed appreciation on 
behalf of the bureau for advice and as- 
sistance rendered during the past year 
by other company organizations: also 
for the support of the insurance press. 
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Expansion of Bureau’s Scope 
Favored in John Lydon’s Report 


LYDON 


JOHN F 


Mass., Oct. 1 


Bureau ot 


Stockbridge expansion 


of the scope of the Personal 


\ccident & Health Underwriters was 
one of the important subjects touched 
upon by John EF, Lydon, Ocean Acci- 
dent’s A. & H. manager, in his report 


today at jhe annual meeting of 


Speaking as chairman 


here 
the organization. 


of the underwriting committee, Mr. 
Lydon said it was the feeling of many 
of the members of his committee and 
of the governing committee that “the 


bureau should render a greater degree 


of service by expanding the scope of 


its activities so that member companies 


guided on various 


which are now. be- 


could eventually be 


forms of insurance 


ing written and which heretofore have 


been handled mostly by life companies 


& H. 


recommendation of his com- 
ecoverning 


or single line A. companies.” 

Specific 
mittee, concurred in by the 
committee, that the bureau prepare it- 
self, when and as the time permits, to 
offer help to its member companies on 
such lines as commercial group disabil- 
ity, industrial group, franchise, volun- 


teer firemen’s blanket accident and 
other blanket forms inclttdine coverage 
for camps, private and publ'c schools, 


athletic policies, ete. 

Extension of Total Disability Clause 

year Mr. Lydon’s 
length the ex- 

disability clause 


During the past 
committee discussed at 
tension of the total 


under health insurance policies. A num- 
ber of member companies have been 
anxious to obtain advisory rates from 
the bureau so as to extend the time 


limit from fifty-two to 104 weeks or be- 
yond that period. As a result, Mr. Lydon 
said a study of available experience by 
the actuarial committee of the bureau 
“permits promulgation of an advisory 
rate for this extension but no statistics 
are available for any period beyond 104 
weeks.” Offering a word of caution he 
said the experience of bureau compa- 
nies on periods beyond fifty-two weeks 
“shows a very definite trend to a much 


higher loss ratio because of the injec- 
tion of a material moral hazard when 
disability is extended beyond fifty-two 


weeks.” Therefore, he urged that any 
company considering the extension of 
its policies to include more than fifty- 





weeks should keep this moral 


mind. 


two 
hazard in 


Sickness Expense—Age Limit Reduction 


The advisability of 
limit under the bureau form of con- 
tract for sickness expense insurance, 
which provides hospital, nurse, surgical 
and miscellaneous expenses, was the 
next subject considered in the Lydon 
report. This contract does not contcm- 
plate ages below 16 years and the pre- 
miums were predicated on those in the 
ages above 16 years. Some companies, 
contemplating a reduction of the age 
limit, or having already done so, sought 
advisory rates on the lower ages. “How- 
ever,” said Mr. Lydon, “the actuarial 
committee states that the experience on 
the sickness expense form has not 
amounted to any reasonably large pro- 
portion and none of it is based on ages 
below 16 years. Consequently, they were 
in no position to refer to existing ex- 
perience to try to calculate an ad\isory 
rate... . If companies desire to experi- 
ment with the lower ages they should 
do so under the present rates now 
charged by companies for those in 
brackets beyond 16 years.” 


reducing the age 


Effect of Atomic Bomb on Underwriting 
bomb figured prominently 
is learned 
company 


The atomic 
in Mr. Lydon’s report, as it 
that at least one life insurance 


is studying the effect that the atomic 
bomb might have on the future under- 
writing of life insurance. What might 


affect life insurance could also have an 
effect on personal accident death bene- 
fit policies, so Mr. Lydon said that while 
no sustained discussion of the problem 
has been had, “the subject is before 
the underwriting committee for proper 
action if and when the time comes that 
such study should be intensified.” 


Dependents Rider Rates 


\ number of companies are writing 
a dependents rider, which when attached 
to policies issued to an individual in- 
sured, will reimburse him for hospital, 
nurse, medical and surgical expenses 
incurred by him on account of bodily 
injuries to members of his family. Mr. 
l.ydon said that not enough of this 
business has been written to determine 
whether or not the rates charged for 
this coverage by companies writing it 
are adequate. However, the advisory 
rates given to the companies by the ac- 
tuarial committee, subject to each indi- 
vidual company’s determinations, would 
indicate that the present rates are not 
adequate. Furthermore, said the report, 
there is little or no underwriting pro- 
cedure when these riders are attached, 
particulariy as to physical conditions of 
the dependent members of an insured’s 
family cr to occupations or changes of 
occupations after the riders have been 
attached. In the main, however, the un- 
derwriting committee has taken no ac- 


Official Guide Changes 
Analyzed by R. A. Payne 


SIZES UP REGULATORY LAW 


Travelers Secretary Hopeful Bureau and 
H. & A. Conference Will Get To- 
gether on Proposed Legislation 


Mass., Oct. 1—Raymond 
A. Payne, secretary of the Travelers’ 
accident department, in his capacity as 
chairman of the insurance Departments 
Personal 





Stockbridge, 


committee of the Bureau of 


Accident & Health Underwriters, fea- 
tured in his report here today at the 
organization’s annual meeting (1) the 


progress to date on a proposed uniform 
accident and health regulatory law; (2) 
the various changes that are contained 
in the third edition of the Official Guide 
which: becomes effective January 1, 1947; 
(3) a new approach to the standard pro- 
vision question, and (4) the various In- 
surance Department rulings which have 
recently come to light. 

In speaking of the proposed uniform 
accident and health regulatory law Mr. 
Payne made clear that “the best that 
can be done at this time is merely to 
make a report of progress. He ex- 
plained that in response to a request 
from the acting chairman of the stand- 


ard provisions committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, a proposed regulatory law 


was drafted and submitted to the Com- 
missioners’ A. & H. committee in session 
at their recent annual meeting in Port- 


land, Ore. Accompanying it was the 
statement that it was submitted for 
“further consideration and delibera- 
tion,” and it was so accepted. 


To Treat Rate Regulation Separately 


Subsequently, Mr. Payne said, the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference has given consideration to this 
proposal and has drafted its version of 
it. He was hopeful that no difficulty will 
be encountered in combining these two 
versions “when time permits us to get 
together in joint committee.” 

It was further noted in his report that 
the bureau’s proposed draft of May 17, 
1946, included a section 4 dealing with 
rate regulation but, said Mr. Payne, this 
section will undoubtedly be removed and 
the subject thereof considered separately 


tion but intends to continue the study 
Obits: ca 

In closing Mr. Lydon said: “The 
A, & H. industry is now faced with 
the question of regulatory laws as made 
necessary by the SEUA decision and 
Public Law 15. While the underwriting 
committee has many subjects to be con- 
sidered and in the course of its de- 
liberations will make recommendations 
one way or the other, yet in the light 
of the suggestion regarding the expan- 
sion of the scope of the bureau, I would 
like to reiterate what the chairman of 


the governing committee has already 
said, namely, that this is your bureau 
and that suggestions from you would 


be more than welcome by the under- 


writing committee.” 
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Many fieldmen are finding it PROFITABLE to | 
sell our new, liberal individual and Family Group 
Inquire today. 
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PAYNE 


by our regulatory legislation cominittee. 

On the new approach to the standard 
provisions question, Mr. Payne explained 
that it deals with a plan whereby suit- 
able amendment might be made to the 
present standard provisions law thereby 
effecting the desired results without up- 
setting the present standard provisions, 
and thereby permitting the continued 
use of present standard provisions. In 
his opinion, “there is considerable merit 
to this plan and it may be the answer 
to our problem, but your committee, in 
conjunction with the committee of the 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, will continue its studies.” 


Newly Adopted Official Guide 


Analysis of the various changes con- 
tained in the revised edition of the 
Official Guide took up a large portion 
of Chairman Payne’s report. He indi- 
cated that these changes, drafted early 
this year, were reported at the Com- 
missioners’ annual meeting in Portland, 
and that they are incorporated in the 
mimeographed copies of the third edi- 
tion of the Official Guide, now in the 
hands of companies. The first major 
change, he said, involves what appears 
to be a clear expression of the purpose 
of the guide, and it reads as follows: 

“The guide sets the pattern for insurers in 
the preparation of personal accident and health 
policies and through more uniform practices it 
expedites the work of the supervising Insur- 
ance Departments. It interprets and deals with 
non-statutory basic requirements. It cannot pos- 
sibly cover all problems arising in connection 
with policy forms, but it does serve to estab- 
lish a greater degree of uniformity for the 
common benefit of the insurer, the Insurance 
Departments and the public. It is intended to 
be a cooperative effort between Insurance De- 
partments and industry, for the benefit of all. 
Should lack of cooperation exist, it would be 
doomed to failure.” 


Mr. Payne also favored the new re- 
quirement, contained in the April, 1946 
report, that “The word ‘non-cancell ale 
must not be used unless the policy 1 
both non-cancellable and guaranteed Pi 
newable to age ” “However, he 
pointed to section H-L, 2, 3 and 4, which 
in the opinion of his committee, is ill 
advised, and he thought that the A. & H. 
committee of the Commissioners should 
be contacted as soon as it is appointed, 
“with the request that industry be gv 
a hearing, and with the hopes that ‘/1s 
injustice may be rectified.” This sect:on 
reads as follows: 





“H. The description or a separate statement, 
printed in at least fourteen point type at ‘lie 
foot of the first page and on the filing ok, 
should refer to the policy’s renewal or ‘al 


cellation conditions in the following manne’: 
“(1) Where the policy contains Standard 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Leads Underwriting Forum 





LELAND M. WILLSON 


Leland M. Willson, secretary, Century 
Indemnity Co., conducted the underwrit- 


ing 


ternoon session, October 1. 


forum which occupied the entire af- 
It proved to 


be one of the most fruitful sessions of 


the 


tical and useful views to the A. 


three-day convention, bringing prac- 


& H. 


underwriter, 





Smith Reports on Work 


Ray 


and 


Co., 


and 
ing 


Of Revising the Manual 


B. Smith, superintendent. accident 
health department, Globe Indemnity 
reporting as chairman of the manual 
classifications committee at the meet- 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident 


& Health Underwriters at Stockbridge, 


Mass., 


this week, said that his report 


covered the period from December 12, 
1945, to September 30, 1946. 


“As announced,” he said, 


“ : 
the governing 


committee authorized the revision of the 


commercial manual classification 


section, 


to be based upon the ten-year experience 


from 1931 to 1940 inclusive. 


This work 


is now proceeding, with James A. Connor, 


Jr., 


in charge. Analysis cards are being 


created and assembled, together with sug- 
gestion cards submitted by bureau mem- 
bers at the request of the manual com- 


mittee. It 
companies take the necessary 


sul 


headquarters, 


that all 
steps to 
nit these suggestion cards to bureau 
as this operation will re- 


is again requested 


quire the wholehearted cooperation of all 
of us to insure an adequate and complete 
manual revision. 

“It has been estimated that this work 


wil 
pre 
cot 
to 
pe 

| 


ith’s committee: 


niury Indemnity 


take two years to complete, but 


npt action on the part of all member 
panies might enable your committee 


shorter 


members of Mr. 
Logan Bidle, Aetna 
Leland M. Willson, 
Co.; Neil J. Brown, 
ford Accident & Indemnity €o.;. F, 
‘empleman, Maryland Casualty Co.: 
Groton, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
Co.; Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., Pre- 
d Accident Insurance Co.; Wyckoff 
on, Travelers Insurance Co. 


complete the work in a 
” 


'od, 


llowing are the 


Insurance Co.; 





-xican Attorney a Visitor 


ockbridge, Mass., Oct. 1.—An inter- 
g visitor at the meeting of the Bu- 
of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
riters here this week is Victor Ruiz- 
rza, an attorney of Mexico City 
was visiting New York and came to 


* convention as the guest of Kimball 


\twood, Jr., vice president of the 
‘erred Accident Insurance Co. 


Follmann Urges Uniform Regularity 
Pattern for the A. & H. Industry 


Says Bureau Will Discourage Any Regulation Or Legislation 
Not Along This Line; for Nationwide Standard Provisions 


Law; to Resume Collection of Statistics 


Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. 30—The 
serious problems faced by the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers and the A. & H. industry itself 
during the past year, and the steps be- 
ing taken to cope with them, featured 
the annual report here today of Joseph 
F. Follmann, Jr., manager of the bureau, 
presented at the opening session of its 
annual meeting. He labeled as being “of 
outstanding importance” the as yet un- 
known effect of the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the famous 
SEUA case and said: “Upon the degree 
and type of regulatory legislation passed 
in the various states before January 1, 
1948—when. the moratorium period 
granted by Congress under Public Law 
15 expires—will depend the amount of 
state regulation of insurance to be con- 
tinued in the future.” 

The speaker stressed that continuance 
of state regulation of insurance is 
deemed advisable, not only by the vast 
majority of state Insurance Commis- 
sioners and representatives of the in- 
dustry, but by the administrative offi- 
cials in the Federal Government as well. 
“Cert vin of the problems,” he said, 
“have already been approached and the 
possibility of reasonable solution would 
seem to be not beyond the realm of 
probability. Certain others remain to be 


coped with, and among these are those 
affectine the A, & H. business.” 


United Support of Industry Needed 


Mr. Follmann declared that the bireau 
has devoted itself to this task without 
stint, striving earnestly to develop the 
type of legisiation desired by the Com- 
missioners, needed by the industry, and 
in the best public interest. But he is 
convinced that if the satisfactory and 
necessary solution to the regulatory 
problems presented by the A. & H. in- 
dustry is reached, it will require (1) the 
undivided support of all segments of 
that industry, and (2) the understanding 
cooperation of state administrators and 
legislators. 

Most of Mr. Follmann’s further obser- 
vations on regulatory legislation arising 
out of Public Law 15 were given “off 
the record,” but he did put “on the 
record” the very definite position of the 
bureau that those in the A. & H. indus- 
try should not resist increased legisla- 
tion but should contribute their efforts 
and leid assistance “toward finding the 
best possible tvpe of uniform regulatory 
pattern.” In this connection he said: 
“Fear of the additional effort involved 
or of isolated difficulties where the uni- 
form pattern is disturbed do not, in 
themselves, warrant evasion of the 
problem. It is important that facts be 
faced, not postpaned, and that all ef- 
forts tend toward the accomplishment 
of what those facts dictate.” 


Administrative and Legislative 
Regulation 


Mr. Follmann then directed his atten- 
tion to A, & H. industry problems in- 





volving both the administrative and 
legislative regulation of accident and 
health business. He declared that for 


the most part Insurance Commissioners 
and legislators alike are sincerely trying 
to bring about that type of regulation 
which will permit the business to con- 





amazing and healthy growth. 
lo that end,” he explained, “they move 
toward more. stringent regulation so 
that unjust, unreasonable and unfair 
practices might be eliminated. 
“Responsible insurers do not object 
to this sincerity of purpose. They wel- 
come it. But in many instances Com- 
missioners or legislators, neglecting to 
localize adequately the abuse, or arriv- 
ing too quickly at what readily seems 
to be a solution, promulgate a statute 
or regulation which places a great bur- 
den upon an entire industry in order 
to eliminate a publicly harmful practice 
engaged in by only a minute portion of 
the business.... Such law or ruling 
many times upsets a nationally uniform 


tinue its 


“or 


and workable pattern established over 
the years. 
“T do not mean that administrators 


and legislators should be, even if they 
could be, denied the right or duty to 
act as they see best on behalf of their 
citizens. But it often takes a second 
or third look to see what, in the long 
view, is actually best. Nuisance regula- 
tion is expensive to both the governing 
and the governed. It creates in the 
mind of the governed contempt and en- 
genders means of avoidance rather than 
a fully cooperative spirit. Commissioners 
and legislators faced with such prob- 
lems would do well to work coopera- 


tively and constructively with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners rather than looking unon 


their own individual problems as unique 
and justifiable of separate treatment. 

“The bureau has. during the past year 
as always, by word and by deed, offered 
its full cooperation and assistance to all 
Commissioners and legislators and will 
continually and willingly assist where- 
ever its presence might contribute to 
the solution of any legitimate problem.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Follmann said that 
bureau has and will openly work for 
the passage in all states of the standard 
provisions law, now existing in twentv- 
three states, or anv other uniform legis- 
lative pattern which might subsequently 
come into being. On the other hand 
he emphasized that the bureau with all 
the persuasive and advisory powers 
available to it, “discourages any regu- 
lation or piece of legislation which de- 
stroys an existing or universally desired 
uniform pattern, or which places unon 
its members any unjust burden when 
they are not the target of such regu- 
lation or legislation and when other 
means of solution are available.” 

The speaker, stressing the need for 
formulating a uniform pattern for regu- 
latory measures, explained: “The A. & 
H. business is a national business in 
every phase of its existence. The ex- 
perience upon which its rates are based, 
its underwriting methods, the persons 
it insures, every particle of its thinking 
—none of these is confined to state 
borders, nor would it be feasible so to 
confine them. Hence uniformity of anv 
regulatory pattern is essential to both 
the welfare of the business and the 
public service which it performs.” 


Problems of Social Insurance 


A major interest of the bureau in the 
past year has been to keep an alert eye 
on trends in social insurance. Mr. Foll- 
mann mentioned in particular the cash 
sickness unemployment laws in Rhode 
Island and California; the introduction 
of innumerable pieces of similar legis- 
lation in many other states; the present 
existence in four states of study com- 








JOSEPH F. 


FOLLMANN, JR. 


such legislation 
activity in the 


missions to consider 
in addition to similar 
Cong and demands made by the 
President of the United States. “All of 
these indicate a growing public, or at 
least political, demand for protection 
against the hazards of non-occupational 
accidents and sickness across a broader 


Tress 


scope of the entire population,” he said. 
As to the effect of such legislation 
upon the A. & H. business, both from 


a standpoint of volume and experience, 
Mr. Follmann posed a few questions by 
way of indicating the proportions of the 
problem presented to private insurers in 
the past year and which the industry 


must face to an increasing extent in 
future years. He asked: “Where consul- 
tation of the industry is invited, what 
recommendations are to be made? 
Where laws are passed, what types of 
coverage may still be written by private 
insurers, either within or without the 
scope of the act, and under what con- 
ditions? How many persons are pres- 
ently insured by private insurers and 
to what extent? Should the industry 


sponsor compulsory insurance legislation 
of a non-state fund, completely private 
insurer type, or should it simply place 
itself at the service of legislators in a 
purely advisory capacity when needed? 

“To date the bureau, having been 
mainly concerned with the so-called 
commercial seement of the accident and 
health business, has diligently studied 
all> such legislative proposals to deter- 
mine what their effects might be upon 
the commercial business. It has also co- 
operated with other insurance interests 
in coping with these problems as they 
arise and is watching carefully the effect 
of such laws not only upon the com- 
mercial business but the A. & H. indus- 
try generally—all to the end that mem- 
ber companies might have available to 


them the latest information on these 
trends.” 

Mr. Follmann then said that the de- 
eree to which the bureau will play a 


major role in facing these problems in 
the future is dependent, perhaps, 
the nature of such legislation and 
future scope of bureau interests. In this 
connection, the recommendation is be- 
ing made at this meeting that the bu- 


upon 
the 


reau’s special committee on scope and 
functions give serious thought in the 
year ahead to matters of social insur- 


responsibility 
assumed by 


ance. and to the role and 
which should rightfully be 
the bureau in the future. 
Post-War Underwriting Problems 
The post-war effects upon the A. & H. 
industry received attention in Mr 
Follmann’s report. He was concerned 
with the effects produced upon accident 
and sickness experience by the millions 


also 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Follmann Report 


(Continued from Page 35) 
veterans who have suffered in- 
susceptible to 


of war 


juries or have become 
both 


also 


physical and mental disease. He 
seriously the re- 
will affect 
propor- 


how 
automobile 
to what 


wondered 
newed use of the 
the accident rate, 
tions air travel will develop and what 
effects will be produced. Other problems 
depression, and what 
created by the 


and 


concern inflation, 


experience will be 


changing post-war economic cycle. 
that a 


coilection of 


resumption of the 
general A. & H. 
considered the 
—will unquestion- 
and 


Believing 
bureau’s 
statistics - 


its kind- 


experience 
study of 
ably supply the 
many other problems facing the under- 
Follmann recommended that 


only 


answers to these 


writer, Mr. 


this be done “as soon as_ conditions 


within the home offices of member com- 
legislative circles make 
“Such 
imperative to 

in the 


panies and in 


it possible.” He said: collection 
sound 


years 


of statistics is 
operation and underwriting 
to come.” 


Experience on Air Travel Rider 

The collection of experience on the 
air travel rider, recommended by the 
bureau to its member companies (June 
28, 1945) for a limited period and _ rec- 
ommended for continuance April 26, 
1946, until January 1, 1949, is also being 
conducted by the bureau. This rider 
extended air travel coverage, without 
charge, to passenger travel in commer- 
cial aircraft anywhere in the world and, 
said Mr, Follmann, greatly extended 
passenger travel in private aircraft. 

Twelve air travel accidents have been 
reported by seven member companies to 
date for total losses paid of $16,239.67, 
and reserves set up as result of these 
losses are $14,292. Mr. Follmann urged 
that member companies cooperate with 
the bureau completely and immediately 


“ 


advise of all losses under this rider “so 
that the statistical and aviation com- 
mittee might in the future be in an 


adequate position to determine any fur- 
ther, and perhaps unlimited, extension 
of the benefits contained in this rider 
to the policyholder.” 

Occupational Classifications Manual 
revision of the bureau's 
classifications manual is 
under the direction of 
James A. Conner, Jr., assistant secretary 
of the bureau. Mr. Follmann said that 
the original bureau classifications manual 
was formulated about the turn of the 
century, being the first of its kind in 
America. It was revised in 1929 and 
brought up to date with the then present 


A complete 
occupational 
also under way 


industrial conditions. Since then and 
with the conclusion of the war, entire 
new industries and occupations have 


come into being. Former industries and 


occupations have assumed new aspects 
and_ risks, 
“With the view in mind of establish- 


ing classifications for these new occupa- 
tions, of making reclassifications wher- 
ever necessary, and of overcoming fail- 
ings in the present manual, the govern- 
ing committee’ determined to proceed 
with a complete and up-to-date revision 
of the classifications manual and to 
accomplish this task, estimated to re- 
quire from one-and-a-half to two vears, 
in such a manner that thereafter it 
would always be in a fluid state so that 
at any time in the future it would al- 
ways be up-to- date with any then exist- 
ing conditions,” he said. 


Cooperation With Other Associations 

An important part of the bureau’ S$ ac- 
tivity during the past year was in co- 
operation with other organizations, and 
\lr. Follmann said that it has worked 
in close harmony with the Association 








INVITES FRANK CRITICISM 

Indicative of the bureau’s desire to 
be ever a constructive force in the 
A. & H. field, Mr. Follmann said in 
his report that close contact has been 
established with the forty-nine Insur- 
ance Commissioners in an endeavor “to 
offer to them our cooperation and as- 
sistance.” A new bulletin service was 
also instituted, its purpose being to fur- 
nish the Commissioners with informa- 
tion concerning the bureau and _ the 
A. business generally. It was so 
well received that. state officials re- 
quested that members of their staffs 
also be sent copies of it. This was done. 
The Commissioners have also been in- 
vited to give their frank criticisms either 
of methods employed by bureau member 
companies or of the A. & H. business, 
and to date twenty replies have been 
received, said Mr. Follmann. 








Executives and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America on legislative and social in- 
surance matters. In addition, it was rep- 
resented at the Portland convention of 
the Insurance Commissioners’ associa- 
tion and throughout the year worked in 
close coordination with the Federal 
legislation, the accident and health, the 
standard provisions and the official guide 
committees of that association. The bu- 
reau has also been represented as a 
member at all meetings of the All- 
Industry Committee; to consider regu- 
latory legislation, and at the newly 
formed Conference Committee on Health 
Insurance and the Joint Insurance Com- 
mittee on Employe Disability Plans to 
consider social insurance legislation. 

Mr. Follmann was glad to report that 
the bureau and the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference have func- 
tioned in close harmony on many regu- 
latory and legislative questions in the 
past year “and have taken the first step 
toward coordinating their public rela- 
tions studies.” The objective in this con- 
nection is for A. & H. interests to tell 
their story—to administrators and legis- 
lators, to other branches of the insur- 
ance industry, and to the general public. 
(This was the subject of a joint public 
relations meeting in New York last 
week.) As to whether the bureau can 
properly participate in a nationwide pub- 
lic relations and advertising program 
remains as yet to be determined, said 
Mr. Follmann. 

Finally, the bureau as a member of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce par- 
ticipated in the activities of that body; 
was represented at all meetings of the 
A. & H. section of its insurance depart- 
ment, and actively participated in the 
first survey of A. & H. coverages being 
conducted by the chamber in an effort 
to determine how many persons in the 
United States have such protection and 
to what extent. The same survey, said 


of Casualty & Surety 


Mr. Follmann, will be made as of the 
end of 1946, and the chamber is now 


_studying the question as to whether or 


not the survey should be extended in 
scope. 

The bureau also took an active part 
with other interested organizations and 
individuals, in the formation of an ad- 
visory board for accident and health 
agents’ examinations in New York State. 
“In these efforts,” said Mr. Follmann, 
“the New York Insurance Department 
has been extremely cooperative... . 
The bureau will be represented on the 
advisory board whose existence will be 
of great assistance to the content and 
conduct of agents’ examinations.” 

Today the bureau is composed of forty 
member companies—latest to join being 
Protective Indemnity of New York— 
having combined assets of more than 
$4,600,000.000; individual A, & H. pre- 
mium volume in 1945 of $67,038.858 and 
total combined volume im all lines of 
$146,278,012 which was 28.7% of the 
total written by 218 insurers. 


Official Guide 
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Provision 16, begin with the words ‘This policy 
is cancellable by the company.’ 

(2) Where the policy is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed begin with the words 
‘This policy is non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable to age —— 

(3) Where the alias is non-cancellable but 
renewable at the option of the company, use 
the words ‘This policy is renewable at the 
of the company only.’ 

(4) Where the individual policies are issued 
to members of an association with Standard 
Provision 16 omitted, and permitting the com- 
pany to refuse to renew an individual policy 
only where it refuses to renew all policies is- 
sued to members of the same association, begin 
with the ‘This policy is renewable at 
the option of the company as stated in poe 
(Refer to appropriate provision of policy.) 

Commenting on these requirements 
Mr. Payne said: “... the brief descrip- 
tion as required by statute is presently 
not ‘brief?’ and to add anything makes 
matters worse. Furthermore, a separate 
statement on the first page and filing 
back, as allowed, in fourteen point type 
will not accomplish any good. If. the 
standard provisions are of any value 
whatsoever, they should stand on their 


own.” 
Further Changes in Guide 

It was also noted by Mr, Payne that 
in the paragraph of the guide captioned 
“Use of Exceptions and Reductions,” it 
is now permissible to print reductions in 
the same size but bold face as the text 
of the policy when the reduction clause 
immediately follows the benefit provision 
to which it applies. “Likewise,” he said, 
“the exceptions may be printed in ten 
point light face type when the exceptions 
immediately follow the benefit provision 
to which it applies.” 
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POSITION WANTED 
ALL LINE diversified field and home 


office insurance experience, 20 years, 
cashier, office manager, traveling and 
assistant auditor, college, locate any- 
where, will travel. Box 1673, The Fast. 
ern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York: 7, Nev. 











J. HARRY DITTMAN IS DEAD 


Vice President, U. S. F. & G., Well- 
Known Burglary Underwriter; 
With Co. Since 1918 

J. Harry Dittman, one of the vice 
presidents of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, died on Sep- 
tember 19 at his home in 
following a brief illness. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Dittman 
entered the insurance business as a 
broker but after a short period became 
associated with the American Bonding 
Co. and later with the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland. He became con- 
nected with the U. S. F. & G. in 1918 
and in’ December, 1923, was made su- 
perintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment. He became one of the vice 
presidents on January 1, 1941, 

Mr. Dittman was a member of the 
burglary rating committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and also a membcr of 
the burglary council of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


LOMAN ISSUES ANNOUNCEMENT 


Baltimore 





No Major Changes in Rules Governing 
CPCU Candidates; Institute Moves 
Offices at Philadelphia 
Dean Harry J. Loman of the Amerti- 
can Institute for Property & Liability 
Underwriters has issued the announce- 
ment for 1946-1947 and copies are now 
available for distribution, The announce- 
ment sets forth the eligibility require- 
ments for taking the examinations, the 
examination procedure for award of the 
CPCU (Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter) designation and other per- 
tinent matter with respect to the insti- 

tute. 


There have been no major changes in 
the general rules governing CPCU can- 
didates although some revisions fiave 
been made in the suggested reading list 
in order to include new or revised texts. 
The statistical results of the examina- 
tions have been summarized for the 
entire period the institute has been in 
operation. 

The institute announces change of its 
address to Hamilton Court, Thirty-ninth 
and Chestnut Streets, in Philadelphia. 


CHANGES AT MANUFACTURERS 








Van Horn Vice President, Both Com- 
panies; Carter, Secretary; Other 
Staff Advancements 
A number of advancements in the 
executive staffs of both companies, 
Manufacturers Casualty and Mant- 
facturers Fire Insurance, were made 
at board meetings of the two com- 
panies held on September 24, according 
to an announcement released by W. 
Stanley Kite, president. ; 
Henry L. Van Horn, former presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Casualty Co., was 
elected vice president of both the cast- 
alty company and the fire company _ 
George H. Garner, superintenden! 0! 
agents, was elected secretary of both 

companies. 

A. Baumann, assistant secretary 
of the fire company, was advanced to 
secretary, 

Leonard C. Cabral, superintenden! of 
the inland marine department, was 


elected assistant secretary of the (ire 
company. 

Messrs. Garner, Baumann and Calr 
will continue to handle the same fos 
partments that have been under their 
supervision. 
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Flays Rate Bills 
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regulate against repetition of that cause, 
we shall not have prevented a recurrence 
of our troubles.” 

Stating that Congress said in Public 
Law 15 that continued regulation of in- 


surance by the states is in the public 
interest, Mr. Sawyer asked: “Is it rea- 
ible to suppose that Congress in- 


tended to wash its hands of all interest 
in regulation of insurance provided the 
states actually regulated? Or is it more 
reasonable to assume that Congress be- 
lieved conditions vary so greatly among 
the forty-nine jurisdictions that public 
interest would be better served by de- 
centralized regulation; that a state legis- 
lator, familiar with conditions in his 
state and the needs of his neighbors is 
better qualified to determine how best 
to protect public interest in his state 
than are members of Congress; and that 
a state administrator is better qualified 
to administer a business that must so 
closely follow the social and economic 
conditions of businesses, homes and fam- 
ilies in his state than an administrator 
at Washington ?” 

Mr. Sawyer said that Congress has 
placed the states in a position where 
each can determine for itself to what de- 
eree the protection afforded the public 
and small business by the Federal anti- 
trust laws shall be abrogated by state 
legislation; but after January 1, 1948, 
Congress can, and undoubtedly will, re- 
view the legislation enacted by the 
states. 

Must Be Circumspect 

“Tf that state legislation does not meet 
Congressional standards for adequate 
public protection,” he added, “Congress 
can, and undoubtedly will, take further 
action. All of this means that we must 
he very circumspect in what we encour- 
age states to do. We must be certain 
that state legislation we reccmmend_ be 
designed to preserve freedom, competi- 
tion and solvency. It is verv easy to 
substitute for the protection of free en- 
terprise now afforded bv the anti-trust 
laws, state regulation that may destroy 
free enterprise.” 

Speaking of present insurance organi- 
zations, Mr. Sawver said 


“We have in the insurance business 
many insurance ———_ organizations. 
Some of them are trade associations. 


Others are rating orge alain: combin- 
ing trade association functions. Each 
was organized and is maintained for the 
nurpose of ‘regulating’ the insurance 
business. These organizations. especially 
those that combine rate-makine activi- 
ties with trade association activities, by 
rule-making and rule- enforcement 
powers, were able to exercise a very high 
degree of private regimentation of the 
ep i This was the situation existing 
at the time of the South-Eastern Under- 
Writers Association decision. 

“The conditions that brought about 
prosecution of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association were the results of 
this method of imposing private regi- 
mentation upon the entire stock fire in- 
surance business and destroying freedom 
and competition.” 

Constitutions Revised 

Saying that the constitutions and by- 
laws of several organizations have been 
revised to eliminate rules and activities 
that could be construed as constituting 
ho cott, coercion or intimidation, Mr. 
Sawyer said he had read of only one in- 
Stance of frank recognition of the real 
dans ‘er—the rule-making and_rule-en- 
ircing powers of these organizations. 
“So long as an organization of com- 
Panies combines the function of rate 
making with the power to use rate mak- 
Ing to further the interests of its mem- 
hers, it has the power to impose regi- 
mentation upon non-member companies, 
to restrict freedom of action, to impair 
competition, and to create conditions 
Siiilar in many respects to those that 
led to the South-Eastern Underwriters 

ssociation case,” he declared. 

“No one, 1 believe. would argue that 
With rating organizations of this type so 
firt ay established in the insurance busi- 
hess, they should not be allowed to con- 
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tinue. I know of no serious objection can operate without regimenting the tion now pending in the All-Industry 

to permitting insurance companies to business, Mr. Sawyer said: Committee, believine that this sugges- 
“ e e e ’ an € ““S5S 

act in concert, both in making rates and If rates for all companies must be _ tion, while it will not wholly free them 


in the use of them, provided their activi- passed upon before they are used and 
lies are not permitted to regiment other receive the approval of an 
companies, to restrain their freedom, or Commissioner, there is no way, I think, dom and competition in the business 

to stifle competition. If any appreciable of convincing non-member companies Mr. Sawyer took the position that 
degree of limitation of freedom or im- that such a rating organization cannot regulation of rates is pl the only or 
pairment of competition can be forced regiment it to an appreciable degree.” even the best wav to prevent insolvency 
upon the business by any combination Would Accept Compromise and he said that in California, where 


of regimentation by rating organizations, 
Insurance vould at least help in preserving free 


or organization, a state law that permits Mr. Sawyer said that some of the there has been the least reculation of 
it will not, in my opinion, long escape large, independent casualty companies rates of any state with lar; ‘e population, 
the close scrutiny of Congress. What- “fully cognizant that regulation of their extensive industrial WE, oa and enor- 
ever our interest may be in preserving rates is not required by the anti-trust mous insurable value, there has been 
past and current practices, we would laws or Public Law 15, have stated their freedom, competition and as little loss 


be stupid not to recognize the danger.” 
Asking how this” type of organization 


willingness to accept, as a basis for com- 
promise, the minimum regulé ation sugges-_ 


(Continued on Page 3&) 
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Evans Honored on Tenth Anniversary 
With American Casualty Companies 


Speakers’ table at dinner honoring President Evans, American Casualty Cos., 
at Reading, Pa., where Mr. Evans delivered an address over a long-distance tele- 
phone hook-up to the diners in other cities. W. S. Deak, vice president in charge 


of claims, acted as toastmaster. 


On Monday evening, September 23, the 
employes of the American Casualty Cos. 
held testimonial dinners in honor of the 
tenth anniversary of President Harold 
G. Evans. Four hundred fifty employes 
of the home office, together with the 
directors of the company, attended the 
main dinner in Reading, Pa. Simul- 
taneous dinners were held by the em- 
ployes of the Boston, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
and Detroit offices. : 

The evening was the culmination of 
American Casualty’s “President’s Month” 
during which the agents and employes 
had pledged themselves to produce the 
greatest volume of business other than 
automobile in the history of the com- 
pany. The goal was not only reached 
but nurpassed with the writing of 14,364 
new policies totaling $674,042 in pre- 
miums. The highlight of the evening 
came when Harry O. Eckert, director of 
agencies for the companies, presented 
Mr. Evans with the results of the cam- 
paign, after which Mr. Evans addressed 
all of the diners over a long distance 
telephone hook-up. 

In his address, President Evans 
pressed his gratitude for the excellent 
tribute paid to him and outlined the goal 
f the companies for the future, saying: 

Enters New Era 

“We are now entering a new era. The 
period of rapid growth and expansion 1s 
over. Surely, we shall continue to grow. 
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cx- 


( 


from insolvency as in any comparable 
state in which rates have been regulated. 

“I know of no lawyer or insurance 
company executive who, having made a 
study of Public Law 15,” he said, “be- 
lieves the exigencies of the situation re- 
quire the strict regulation of rates called 
for by the All-Industry bills as they now 
stand. Many freely admit that the de- 
gree of regulation in those bills goes far 
beyond the requirements and far beyond 
the degree necessary to protect public 
interest. Yet the vehemence of their 
arguments that all states should adopt 
that degree of regulation would almost 
lead one to believe that in states in 
which insurance has always operated 
satisfactorily with no regulation or little 
regulation of rates, the business will fall 
apart if we do not have drastic regula- 
tion of rates. Whether these people 
realize it or not, their insistence upon a 
degree of regulation that can regiment 
the business and impair freedom and 
competition, is the most dangerous 
threat we have to preservation of free 
enterprise in insurance and continuance 
of state regulation.” 

Mr. Sawyer maintained that the pro- 


We shall continue to increase our writ- 
ings, and new employes shall join our 
ranks, but no longer shall the primary 
emphasis be upon the rapid development 
of business, or the expansion of our 
organization. The greater part of that 
work has been done. The emphasis must 
now be on consolidation of our gains— 
on refinement of our practices—on de- 
velopment of the smoothest functioning, 
best organized comnanies possible. We 
shall not so much say: Where are new 
fields for us to conquer? But rather: 
How can we better administer that which 
we have already achieved ?” 

In concluding, Mr. Evans did not at- 
tempt an analysis of future trends in 
the insurance field, but did emphasize 
that the companies’ progressive attitude 
would not lessen: 

“Time does not permit, nor do I choose 
to attempt to predict the future of the 
insurance business as a whole,” he said. 
“There is no doubt that we shall see 
many progressive developments in the 
future, as we have in the past. There is 
no doubt that the American Casualty 
Cos. shall continue to strive for leader- 
ship in making sound, progressive mea- 
sures available to our agents and to the 
insuring public.” 

W. S. Deak, vice president in charge 
of claims, acted as master of ceremonies 
during the banquet, and prior to Mr. 
Evans’ speech, Sidney D. Kline, president 
of the Berks County Trust Co., delivered 
an address on behalf of the directors. 


gram of the producers’ organizations he 
represents has been a simple program, 
planned to safeguard public interest 
through preservation of freedom and 
competition in business. “We believe,” 
he said, “that program is best for pro- 
ducers for the insurance buying public 
and even though many of them seem 
presently not to realize it, for the insur- 
ance companies, 

“In taking part in the deliberations of 
the Insurance All-Industry Committee 
we anticipated that a committee of or- 
ganizations such as_ that, completely 
dominated by groups of companies act- 
ing in concert, would do its best to main- 
tain the status quo, and that sooner or 
later it would become a partisan com- 
mittee to lobby for the legislation it 
adopted, whether or not its proposal 
safeguarded that freedom and competi- 
tion to which the public is entitled. Con- 
sequently, in the first memorandum filed 
with the All-Industry Committee our po- 
sition was definitely stated—we would 
collaborate with any one earnestly seek- 
ing the answers but without committing 
ourselves, even impliedly, to support any 
legislation we did not believe to be in 
the nublic interest. 

“There is much that is good in the 
All-Industry bills. From my discussions 
and correspondence with producers and 


Large Gains Seen in Building and 


Sale of Private Construction Bon is 


If Government shackles were re- 
moved from the building industry the 
construction firms of America could 
provide needed housing at a much 
faster rate than at present and at rea- 
sonable costs, W. A. Klinger, Sioux 
City, Ia., builder, told the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents’ conven- 
tion at Denver last week. He spoke 
on the “Let’s Build America” program, 
H. F. Warner, Kansas City, chairman. 
Mr. Klinger blamed Federal restrictions 
for the fact that not over 400,000 resi- 
dential units will be completed this year 
whereas in some pre-war years a mil- 
lion such units were constructed. 

Mr. Klinger believes it will take at 
least five years to catch up with build- 
ine demand of today, not counting that 
which will develop during those five 
years. -One million new housing units 
can be built annually for a decade be- 
fore a normal level of supply and de- 
mand is reached he said. Only ten 
billion dollars is now being expended 
on construction due to critical stortages 
of material and labor, plus restrictions, 
whereas building industry can gear it- 
self to a twenty billion program if per- 
mitted to do so. Mr. Klinger stated 
that should predicted set-backs in con- 
sumer goods manufacturing occur in 
1947 or 1948 then more labor will be 
made available for construction in- 
dustry. 

Soon the construction dam will burst 


wide open, so now is the time for 
progressive agents to do some! cing 
about knowing and selling the new ser- 
formance and labor and material jay- 
ment bonds for private constru on, 
Paul A. Dow, manager Hartford \. & 
I, Kansas City, declared. He said the 
cost is reasonable and the bond «ives 
complete protection against loss and 
delay. He is advised that business 
produced on these new forms wil! be 
rated at the regular rates presently pro- 
vided according to class of work in- 
volved. 

Architects, contractors, banks and 
others should be contacted on these 
new bonds and they should have an 
especial appeal to architects, Mr. Dow 
said. Commissions on contract bonds 
are good, he continued, and he cannot 
understand why more agents do not 
participate in this business. 

Competitive bidding, guaranteed by 
bonds, should be used in private as weil 
as in public building. Private builders, 
however, are not so well acquainted 
with the insurance facilities available, 
and some architects have in the past not 
been cooperative due to the expenditure 
involved in bond buying. It is up to 
insurance men, he said, to remove these 
sales resistance factors by spreading the 
information about contract coverage 
today. 
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Henry (Security of New Haven) 
Ikisenrich complains that he did not hke 
the type story we recently pinned on 
him. He says: (a) “I never told that 
one”; (b) “I don’t like it in the second 
place’; (c) “I never sent it in’; (d) “Ill 
send you a real one, and then quote me.” 
Okay, pal, we’re waiting. 

* * x 

Street Seen: (still devoted to well- 
knowns seen on and around William 
Street) Albert (Mezey Agency) Mezey, 
who this week is telling the “Look, 
momma, no hands” story, as funny a 
vag as we have heard—and you ask him 
to tell it. Harry (Northwestern Mutual 
G, A.) Krueger, who says he knows a 
fellow who thinks manual labor is a 
Mexican. Clarence (broker) Isaacs, who 
told us of the fellow who was tricked 
into marriage—the gun wasn’t loaded. 
And speaking of that, Fred (McDaniel & 
Company) Mezey is telling one as funny 
as the one his brother has on tap—only 
we can’t print it. 

x * x 

3eauty Department. A maiden lady 
charges that a bachelur is a man who 
never Mrs. anything. And here’s a 
thought for youse girls. Men are more 
valuable than women because “every 





producer organizations throughout the 
country, I believe producers everywhere, 
except in California, would favor the All- 
Industry rate-regulatory bills in their en- 
tirety, except with respect to the degree 
of regulation imposed. The provisions of 
the bills have been carefully discussed 
and represent many concessions among 
conflicting interests. Producers are, of 
course, concerned over the absence of 
»rotection of their freedom to contract 
for compensation and the absence of 
regulation of dividends of participating 
insurers; but these disturbing absences 
become a matter of grave concern to 
many only when a drastic degree of 
regulation is imposed. With a degree of 
regulation that preserves freedom and 
competition much of this fear would, I 
think, disappear.” 


man kas h's price” but brides are given 
away. (And if you digress, by all means 
write our Complaint Department). 
* * x 

We hate to do this to fellows like 
Sylvester J. (broker) Walker and Leo 
(Equitable Life) Eisen and a lot of 
others who sent titles in for our new 
Prentice-Hall book. We had one of 
those usual conferences on the question, 
and finally hit on a title which tells what 
the book is about—and, of course, that 
is the main idea. The title was submitted 
by Harry S. Stern of Elberon, N, J., who 
will receive one of the first copies when 
the book comes off the press in a couple 
of months from now. The title is “How 
to Sell Life Insurance.” Thanks, any- 
way, for your help and interest, boys. 
We appreciate it. 

xk x x 


We are living in great times. On 
Madison Avenue, between 84th and 85th 
Streets, New York, there is a cafeteria 
which is inhabited by many taxidrivers 
between the hours of 9 and 10 in the 
evening. It is a common thing to sce as 
many as fifteen or twenty cabs parked 
in front of, or near this little place. Well, 
just last night, two Madison Avenue 
buses double-parked in front of the 
place, and if this thing keeps up, w«'re 
wondering what will happen to the 
transportation system of our fair (.7 4 
manner of speaking) city. The t!ing 
has _ possibilities. 

* * * 


In 1736, Poor Richard said: “Ti! rce 
things are men most likely to be che: ted 
in, a horse, a wig, and a wife.” 

MERVIN L. LAN 


MacINTOSH NAMED TO BOA) 

J. Maitland MacIntosh has been 
elected to the board of directors of ‘he 
General Accident Assurance Co. of (an- 
ada and the Scottish Canadian Ass It- 
ance Corp. Mr. MacIntosh is vice prvs!- 
dent of the Toronto Baseball Club «nd 
prominent in legal, mining and finan-!a 
circles, 
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— A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders 
and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently 
Sie to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent wi policyholder . . . and whose reputation 
as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 
has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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‘ehe Paradox of Life Insurance 


@he Most Competitive Business in the 
(World is Also the Most Cooperative 


By Leroy A. LincoLn 
President, Metropolitan Life 


In the conduct and administration of life insurance in the United States 
and Canada, intimately dealing with the lives of the great bulk of the popu- 
lation, the chief economic prop of millions of families and thousands of busi- 
nesses, this paradox is found: while life insurance is the most competitive 
of all businesses, it is also the most cooperative. 

It is the most competitive because each of the 300 or more life insurance 
companies is bound, in order to stay in the business, to provide as much as 
it possibly can for the premiums paid for the insurance that families and 
business enterprises need and demand. The spirit of competition, an out- 
standing characteristic of business operations on this continent, and which 
in life insurance made its appearance soon after the institution began to 
get under way in the United States a century or more ago, is largely re- 
sponsible for the universal acceptance in this country and Canada of life 
insurance on a scale which no other part of the world has equalled in pro- 
viding latitude of protection and extent of service. The fact that life «n- 
surance must constantly be explained by individuals to other individuals or 
groups of people, and that it is rarely bought on the initiative of those people 
who eventually buy it, is perhaps the best endorsement which the competitive 
efforts of the tens of thousands of salesmen of life insurance can have. Ask 
any agent of any of the 300 companies whether there is competition in the 
life insurance business. 

Life insurance is the most cooperative business in the world because 
the companies are conscious of the reflection upon the good name of the 
business of even one mismanaged company. Hence, they do not withhold 
information or ideas conducive to the welfare of the business or of good 


Life Insurance Ass’n of America 


By Bruce E. SHEPHERD 
Manager of the Association 


Believing that life insurance policy- 
holders and the life insurance business 
generally would benefit by the .econ- 
omies which could be effected through 
cooperative action, thirteen of the larger 
life insurance companies in 1906 formed 
Association of Life Insurance  Presi- 
dents. In 1944 its name was changed 
to the Life Insurance Association ot 
America. 

The original member companies now 
have increased to ninety, which carry 
96% of all insurance in force in United 
States and Canadian legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Why Cooperation Is Necessary 

As one looks back at the history of 
this great business the establishment of 
such cooperative effort was inevitable. 
Life insurance companies are often 
operated on a national and sometimes 
International scale. Government super- 
Vision lies in forty-nine jurisdictions in 
the United States and similarly in the 
Provinces of Canada. Legal reserve life 
Msirance companies now number more 
than 300. Similar and often identical 


management, but on the contrary ex- 
change such information freely. To 
meet the responsibilities of life insur- 
ance as an institution to serve the 
public and the individual companies, 
to point the way to sound administra- 
tion of the business, various associa- 
tions have been organized. The func- 
tions of these organizations have been 
long well understood and appreciated 
by those in the business. 

How is this cooperation possible ? 
l‘irst, it has arisen from the recog- 
nition that in a business with such a 
wide diversity of operations it is 
essential that the great skill of, and so 
much attention from, so many per- 
sons who have become experts by 
means of experience and aptitude 
shall be made available to all for 
the common good of both the insur- 
ance business itself and of the pub- 
lic being served. Conferences among 
representatives of companies, bring- 
ing with them exchange of views and experience, analysis and study 
of problems, discussions which throw light en important aspects of in- 
surance, have enabled the institution to broaden its services, to increase 
the goodwill felt for it, and to steer away from shoals dangerous to policy- 
holders, while at the same time engaged in the keenest competition for the 
individual prospect or policyholder. 

This cooperation is accomplished through the medium of various associa- 
tions, societies and committees having specific objectives for the common 
good. The principal organizations of this type, their objectives and something 
about their accomplishments or operations, are explained briefly in the ac- 
companying series of articles written for The Gold Book. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


American Life Convention 


By Rosert L. Hoce 
Manager and General Counsel of Convention 


The year 1946 marks the fortieth an- 
niversary of the American Life Conven- 
tion’s formal organization. 

With an initial membership of only 
thirty-six western and southern com- 
panies, having a comparatively small 
fraction of the outstanding business, it 
now has 209 member companies, domi- 
ciled in forty-one states, District of 


‘Columbia and Canada, representing 97% 


of life insurance held by legal reserve 
companies in the United States. 

From inception the requirements for 
\LC membership included unqualified 
support of state as opposed to federal 
supervision of the business. Another 
basic policy was the belief of the mem- 
bers in the preliminary term method 
of valuing policies as opposed to the 
full reserve method. The wisdom of 
Convention policy on these two im- 
portant matters has long been recog- 
nized and these two examples are illus- 
trative of the way in which many other 
issues of industry-wide importance have 
been brought into the open, discussed 
and solved. To this forthright Con- 


provlems are bound to arise in different 
Jurisdictions with respect to different 
companies. Obviously, the solution of 
Many problems can be facilitated through 
some central organization. 

Three decades have gone by since the 
thirteen original companies formed the 
association, but the fundamental pur- 
Poses of the Association have not 
cha iged during that period. The con- 
Stitition of the Association gives as wide 
scope to the activities of its members 
aS they may wish. Broadly speaking, 
however, those activities are engaged in 
Tescarch—legal, statistical and economic 


BRUCE FE. SHEPHERD 
—and the distribution to its members of 
the products of such research. 

Much time and effort also are devoted 
to undertaking common problems _ re- 
lating to state supervision and _ to 
prosecuting test litigation looking to- 
ward the determination of questions of 
general interest to life insurance. 
Throughout all these phases of the work, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


vention policy toward controversial is- 
sues may be attributed the fact that the 
business is no longer disturbed by such 
factors as company size, sectionalism, 
or difference in method of operation. 
Within the range of its constitution 
and bylaws, and of policies established 
at the annual meeting of the members, 
the affairs of the Convention are con- 
ducted by the president and the members 
of the executive committee. Executive 
offices, in charge of the manager and 
general counsel, are maintained in Chi- 
cago where a permanent staff is located 
and where the executive committee 


ROBERT L. HOGG 


generally meets. Many of the specific 
functions of the Convention are fostered 
through its five sections, its state vice 
presidents, and its numerous and active 
committees. 
Five Discussion Sections 
The several Sections of the American 
Life Convention represent a unique de- 
parture in the field of insurance organ- 
izations. Their purpose is to bring 
together officers of member companies 
operating in snecialized fields’ for dis- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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of Life Insurance 


By Hotcar J. JoHNSON 


President of Institute 


The Institute of Life Insurance was 
forined seven years 
public ions unit of the life insurance 


business. 


relat 
It was established as a central 

information life 
and to study and direct activi- 


source of concerning 


insurance 


ties within the business towards im- 
proved relationships with the public. 
There are now 140 member companies 
operating in this effort to maintain 
and constantly better relations with the 
public. 
lis activities cover many areas and 


involve close contact with many publics. 
Beginning at home, in the area of com- 
pany activities and public relations 
within the business, the work extends 
ut to the public generally and all public 
relationships with the business. 


Wide Range of Specialized Activities 


There are numerous fields of special- 


ized activity covered by the Institute. 
including special work in educational 
channels, work among women as bene- 


ficiaries and women within the business, 
motion picture projects, public service 
activities and efforts carried out in co- 
operation with other organizations. In 
its work the Institute seeks to cooperate 
with all other life insurance organiza- 
tions. 

The Institute has come to be recog- 
nized as the central source of informa- 
tion concerning life insurance by editors, 
writers and speakers throughout the 
country, and through data made avail- 
able to the nation’s press. While the 
Institute speaks for the business as a 
whole and provides data for the business 
as a whole, it cannot do the whole pub- 
lic relations job for life insurance. Each 
company has a responsibility to carry its 
share—the Institute can, however, give 
leadership. 

\s a part of the job of telling 
lic about life insurance 
doing, the Institute 
some years in an 
More recently, 
was under way 
work broadened, 


\\ ice ned 


the pub- 
and the job it is 
has engaged for 
advertising program. 
when the war program 
and the scope of the 
the advertising was 
Through the cooperation of 


ago to serve as the 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


the Coordinating Committee a number 
of non-member companies cooperated in 
this activity, which then was directed by 
a special Policy Committee and carried 
over the name, “Life Insurance Compa- 
nies in America and Their Agents.” 


This year, the advertising of the “Life 
Insurance Companies” has become en- 
tirely an_ Institute effort, though some 


non-member companies are still helping 
to support this work. Its messages to 
the public are entirely institutional and 
serve primarily as a public service. 

In the aggregate, the work of the In- 
stitute is bringing to the public the true 
facts concerning life insurance and act- 
ing as a sounding board of public opin- 
ion, for the benefit of public relations 
within the business. Its program is car- 
ried out on the premise that public rela- 
tions is 90% in the “doing” and 10% in 
the “telling.” The Institute endeavors 
to aid both companies and agents in the 
job they do and the service they render 
in the public interest. 


Life Office Management Association 


By Frank L. Row.anp 


Executive Secretary of Association 


The 


tion, 


Office Management Associa- 
1924, and which 


177 member companies, has, as its over- 


Life 
organized in has 
all objectives, raising the level of home 
and branch office administration in the 
life industry through 
research, 
for 


seminating 


insurance coop- 
Essentially, it is a 
gathering together and dis- 
the 


crative 
facility 
experience of all mem- 
bers and initiating research in the field 
and technique. Its work 
exemplified to a high degree the spirit 
which permeates the life insurance busi- 
ness—cooperation in the best interests 
of the policyholder and public as far 
life insurance administration is con- 
cerned, 
_ The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is an institution unique among busi- 
ness associations. It has no counterpart 
in any other industry and its effective- 
ness has been made possible through 


of methods 


willingness of companies to exchange 
their administrative experience. 


Benefits of Institutional Cooperation 


It is difficult for those unfamiliar with 
the level of mz unagement thinking in our 
business to envision free exchange of 
information which will enable ‘“competi- 
tors” to improve their position by op- 
erating more economically. Twenty- 
three years of experience has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that institutional co- 
operation in this field produces benefits 
to all through improved service to 


policyholders and agents at a constantly 


decreasing cost. Companies have ac- 
knowledged annual savings totaling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars result- 
ing from this form of cooperative re- 
search. 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is truly a cooperative organization 
utilizing the best talent in the business 
for its numerous and varied projects. 
During the course of any one year over 
seventy-five representatives of its 177 





member companies participate in some 
phase of the research work. The asso- 
ciation functions in the main through 
standing committees whose attention is 
addressed to various projects involving 
long-range research. The results are 
published in periodic reports and papers 
presented at annual conferences. 
auxiliary benefit resulting from 
form of cooperation is the development 
opportunities afforded junior officers 
and technicians through close associa- 
tion with operating officers of other 
companies concerned with the project 
under study. 

The quantitative aspect of the work 
of the association may be summarized 
by the statement that up to the end of 
1945 contributors in the number of 526 
produced a total of 852 papers, reports, 


studies, etc., classified roughly as_fol- 
lows: 
Development of Organizational 
SERUCHIFE. 65 dsloven.cexewieacaecasss 
Enlargement of the Capacity of 
PBESOUNED (cisco meee ee aeons 155 
Improvement of Operating Per- 
TOCMIANCE: 6 o:sisisva sx orsieis a orsrew oes 
Establishment of Valid Stand- 
RINGS -.; ncncitisinvon tenon uiimemin tories S 
Employe Public Relations...... 45 
Technical Research. «.< <6+«.%<+- 23 
General Subiects: <..<csveesene. 93 
852 
LOMA Institute 


Realizing that the training and edu- 
cation (life insurance) of home = and 
branch office employes is the foundation 





FRANK L. ROWLAND 

for effective office administration 
association, through the active coo 
tion of its members, organized thie 


Office Management Association Institute 


in 1932. The Institute offers 


1946 





, the 
pera- 


Life 


three 


courses—‘Principles of Life Insurance, 


Life 
88) 


four examinations; “Advance 


(Continued on Page 
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Canadian Life Insurance Officer 


Association 


Canadians probably buy their life in- 
surance in the most competitive market 
in the world, and yet all the companies 
—British, American and Canadian—co- 
operate in through the 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

British companies do not transact life 
insurance in the United States, and 
American companies are not active in 
Great Britain. Canada is the largest life 
insurance market in the world where 
strong companies from these three Eng- 
lish-speaking countries meet in open 
competition. Fifty-three companies in 
all have life insurance in force in Can- 
ada. Seven are British, twelve are 
American and thirty-four are Canadian. 
Some are mutual companies, such as the 
Standard of Edinburgh, Metropolitan of 
New York and North American of Tor- 
onto, but most are stock companies like 
the Prudential Assurance of London, 
the Travelers of Hartford and the Sun 
Life of Montreal. Most of the compa- 
nies offer both participating and non- 
participating policies. At the end of 
1945 the British and American compa- 
nies had in force about 35% of the to- 
tal amount of life insurance held by 
Canadians. 


All 53 Companies Members of CLIOA 


Notwithstanding this unique competi- 
tive situation, all these fifty-three com- 


numerous ways 


panies are members of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 
Oldest organization of life insurance 


companies on the continent, having been 
established in the year 1894, it is unique 
in that all of the companies in the field 
belong; and it is the only organization 
of its kind in Canada. While its general 
functions are comparable to those of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Life Convention, 
its two sections, the Life Agency Offi- 
cers section and the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers section, also embrace the ac- 
tivities of the agency officers and the 
advertising officials of the member com- 
panies, In addition, the public educa- 





By R. LerGHTon Foster, K.C. 


General Counsel and Manager of Association 





R. LEIGHTON FOSTER 


tional activities of the business 


been the responsibility of one o 
I. 


standing committees (Chairman 

Lithgow of the Manufacturers) 
1920; and for more than twenty 
its member companies have made 
stantial contributions to national | 
health activities through the associ: 


J. K. Macdonald (Confederation 


chairman of the 
health committee. 


Work of Its Committees 
The extent and character of the 


responsible | 


mittee work in the association may 
Every member com! 
designates a senior officer to reprvs 


interesting. 


it on the executive committee. 


committeé meets regularly on the s 


Tuesday of every month (except 


and August); and officers at such 1 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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National Association of Life 


Inderwriters 
Executive 


ooperation is no longer merely an 
ideal; it is an economic necessity. 
Fortunately for policyholders, life un- 
deswriters and company officials, a spirit 
of cooperation is found today through- 
out the life insurance business. 
\Ithough cooperation is not new in the 
life insurance business, the war period 
sav a great increase in the desire on 
the part of all segments of the business 
to exchange views and to seek coopera- 
vely the solution of major problems of 
r business in all cases where that ap- 
x ate feasible. The more than 45,000 
members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters are pleased to have 
had a part in the work of the Life In- 
surance Coordinating Committee and to 
have worked with the company organiza- 
tions on such important matters as man- 
power, pension trusts, social security, life 
derwriter education and training, and 
public education in life insurance. 
We are grateful to the Life Insurance 
\ssociation of America, the American 
Life Convention, the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the Life Insurance Agency 
lanagement Association, and the Life 
Office Management Association for ex- 
tending or accepting invitations to 
jointly consider these and other impor- 
tant matters. The results have been 
productive of great good to life under- 
writers as well as to policyholders and 
to company officials and their asso- 
ciates in the home offices. 
The monthly meetings of the “Com- 





By James E. RUTHERFORD 


Vice President of the Association 


JAMES FE. RUTHERFORD 


bined Chiefs-of-Staff,” that is, the direc- 
ting heads of the above organizations, 
have made possible exchange of ideas 


and information beneficial to all and 
have furthered the cooperative attitude 
in our business. 


Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 


By JoHN MarsHatt Hotcomsg, Jr. 


Managing Director of Association 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau commenced its operations in 
1922 with two basic concepts: first, the 
application of the research technique to 
sales problems in life insurance; second, 
the collecting of individual company ex- 
perience so as to make possible industry- 
wide studies. Both concepts proved 
shortly to be sound, and the quarter 
century since 1922 has given to the life 
insurance business numerous results 
irom this cooperative research activity. 
Not only did the Research Bureau “blaze 
the trail” in using the scientific approach 
to the study of agency problems, but the 
companies which became members of 
the bureau found that the study of their 
ndividual experience for the good of 
ie business generally created results 
vhich were more economically and more 
itisfactorily collected by a central office 
han would have been possible in any 
ther way. In short, the operations of 
ie bureau were a prime example of 
ie benefits flowing to a large industry 
om the cooperative contributions of 
he members of an association. 
Work in Research Field 

In the field of research the bureau 
ioneered in the study of methods to 
improve the selection of agents. The 
results of these studies could not have 
een secured if the records of a large 
umber of companies had not been 
available. Similarly in’ the matter of 
‘xploring the whole matter of morale 
imong the sales force, the studies which 
were made were possible only because 
ompanies opened their records and 
heir agencies to careful study. 
Visitors from foreign countries have 





JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 


often spoken of their surprise at finding 
this degree of cooperation among com- 
peting companies. Our reply has always 
been that these competitors were able 
to recognize that, without such joint 
effort, no such studies as we have con- 
stantly made would be possible. 

We were originally doubtful whether 
our constant questions to our member 
companies would be answered willingly 
and happily. That practice has now be- 
come settled, and companies file con- 
stantly with us confidential information 





which we are free to use in our studies 
for the good of the business, We are 
proud of the fact that our staff is en- 
trusted with so much information from 
the experience of individual companies, 
and we have long since realized that in 
the kind of free enterprise in which life 
insurance has developed in this country 
and Canada, this cooperation within an 
industry is of prime importance for the 
constant improvement of practices in 
the light of experience. 

Our new organization, The Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, which took over the staff and op- 
erations of the Research Bureau at the 
beginning of 1946 is continuing along 
the same lines as did its predecessor. 
In the words of our Constitution, the 
association is “dedicated to the promo 
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tion of the welfare and interests of life 
insurance policyholders.” It is on this 
basis of the public service of life insur- 
ance that all our activities rest. 

Our objective is to provide “sound and 
progressive leadership in agency man 
agement in all its phases and to encour 
ige, develop and advance the cause ol 
life insurance.” To accomplish this, we 
endeavor “to promote cooperation, co- 
ordination and exchange of ideas among 
the members of the association and 
other life insurance organizations.” 

Thus, it is that companies of all sizes 
and ages are benefiting from the ex 
perience which each company has se- 
cured, and this is made possible by free 
offer of that experience for the good of 
all the members and thus for the bene 
fit of the public. 


Home Office Life Underwriters 


Association 


The formation of an association of 
men responsible for the home office se- 
lection of risks (other than from the 
purely medical standpoint) followed na- 
turally from the cooperation of medical 
directors and actuaries in studying the 
factors that influence mortality. 


many 
The joint committee of these two 
groups in charge of these studies asked 


the occupational underwriters of several 
companies to work up a standard occu- 
pational classification code as a first step 
toward a comprehensive study of the 
mortality found in certain occupations. 
Next came the step of planning what 
occupations to study and how. This oc- 
cupational committee, formed in 1926, 
worked hard and long with the actuaries 
to bring out the Joint Occupational 
Study in 1928. 

The meetings of this group made it 
clear that the discussions and exchanges 
of ideas accomplished more in under- 
writing progress than could have been 
hoped for otherwise. There was ob- 
viously a place for an organization of 
men concerned with not only occupa- 
tional questions, but other general and 
particular questions of underwriting. 

At the same time, it became apparent 
in the late twenties that underwriting 
procedures and practices had not been 
adequate during the preceding years; 
disability were mounting, large 
amount claims were causing concern be- 
cause of the amounts involved and be- 
cause of the weaknesses they revealed 
in underwriting rules. 


Founded in 1930 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association was founded and held its 
first meeting in November, 1930, against 
this background. 

What is overinsurance? Are moral 
hazards insurable? What are the prob- 
lems encountered in insuring women ?- 
or in insuring juveniles? Does term in- 
surance have to be selected care fully and 
confined to standard risks? These and 
questions of how to train underwriters, 
how to improve inspection reports and 
service, and how to improve home office 
service to the agent, are only some of 
the questions that have engaged the at- 
tention of the members of the associa- 
tion and its guests during its twenty- 
seven meetings. 

A feature of the 


I sses 


meetings is the 








Life Insurance Ass’n 
(Continued from Page 11) 


economies are effected by the elimination 
of time, effort, and expense which would 
be entailed by the individual companies 
in the absence of a central organization. 


How Association Operates 


The control of the Association lies in 
its board of directors of fifteen com- 
pany officials. The detailed operations 
are performed by an office staff of about 
seventy, in cooperation with its various 


By Pearce SHEPHERD 
President of Association 





PEARCE SHEPHERD 
Case Clinic, 
thetical 


where actual or hypo- 
cases (without names, of 
course) are presented illustrating con- 
troversial points. The vigor of the de- 
bates as to the proper course of action 
testifies to the value of these 
and demonstrates that there will always 
be differences of opinion on close ques 
tions of underwriting. 

There were twenty-four members from 
twenty-four companies at the first ineet- 
ing. Today there are one hundred sixty- 
five members from seventy-eight com- 
panies. Originally started by men from 
the larger companies, its membership 
now includes many from the smaller 
western and southern companies. Every 
member is guaranteed a voice in the 
proceedings; the smallest company can 
have two members, the largest can have 
no more than six. 

I am sure that the association has 
done much to improve underwriting in 
the last fifteen years—and that means 
better mortality, more equitable treat- 
ment of applicants, and better service 
to agents, 


sessions, 


committees of experts owe from the 
officers of member companies. Much of 
the committee work today is carried on 
through the medium of joint committees 
in which the Life Insurance Association 
of Ameftica is represented along with 
other organizations of the life insurance 
business. In particular, the American 
Life Convention and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are co 
operating in this fashion. This furnishes 
a most important further contribution 
to the efficiency of our cooperative, 
though competitive, business of life 
insurance. 
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WARS 
PANICS 
EPIDEMICS 


The stability of life insurance has nowhere been more strikingly dem- 
onstrated than in the manner in which it has faithfully carried out its 
contracts despite unforeseen emergencies. Although in its more than 
a century of operation in this country life insurance has encountered wars, 
epidemics and great business depressions, as well as social upheavals on 
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a large scale, it has met all obligations. 


As a result of the two World Wars many nations collapsed. Despite 
the tremendous death toll of the World Wars, the casualties in the wake 
of the wars; the epidemics and the business mortality in panics which 
have shaken the nation’s financial structure, the institution of life insur- 
ance at the present time is stronger than it has ever been, proving that 
Articles which follow by Dr. Louis I. 


its foundation is indestructible. 


Dublin, Col. Daniel J. Reidy and Donald B. Woodward have as their 
theme nature of the wars, epidemics and business depressions. 


Life Insurance and Business Cycles 


By Donatp B. Woopwarp 
Second Vice President, Mutual Life 


From the earliest days the American 
economy has experienced intermittent 
rises and falls in the volume of business 
activity, employment, incomes and prices. 
Sometimes these fluctuations have been 
very severe and prolonged, as in the 
"30's, °70's and ’90's of the last century and 
the °30’s of this one; sometimes they have 
been briefer and milder, as for example 
in 1924 and 1927. These fluctuations have 
occurred with considerable, though not 
exact, regularity, and the more severe 
ones—and frequently the less severe 
ones as well—have been experienced 
simultaneously in most countries of the 
world, sugvesting pervasive nature and 
cause. In recent times these fluctuations 





Painting by Howard Pyle 
The rush from the New York Stock 
Exchange in September, 1873 


have come customarily to be referred 
to as business cycles. 
Profoundly Affect U. S. and World 
Society 

These cyclical fluctuations have had 
very profound effects upon American and 
world society. They have been a signi- 
ficant factor in the outcome of many 
elections: depression-induced  dissatis- 
faction has caused wide swings in opinion 
all the way from adulation to “kick the 
rascals out.” They have produced far- 
reaching cultural changes, the most re- 
cent and perhaps most pronounced hav- 
ing been seen in the 1930's. And they 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Life Insurance Through the Wars 
By Cot. Dantet J. Remy 


Assistant Vice President, Guardian Life 


From the day of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, through 
the War of 1812, life insurance was in 
an embryonic stage. It was just prior 
to the Mexican War in 1846 that the 
ereat institution of life insurance, as 
we know it today, became firmly estab- 
lished. From an estimated $10,000,000 of 
life insurance in force in 1840 to more 
than 128 billions at the beginning of 
World War II, life insurance has_ faced 
all the hazards and problems of war, 
meeting each challenge successfully and 
emerging from every conflict stronger 
than before. 

Wars, in addition to the terrible, tragic 
loss of life, have always increased the 
problems of the life insurance industry. 
War risks, increased mortality, satis- 
factory evidence of death, diminution of 
manpower, service to policyholders, in- 
vestments and health are some of the 
factors to be considered. The manner in 
which these problems have been Solved 


Communicable Disease Epidemics 


Once Made Frightful Ravages 


By Dr. Lous I. DuBLin 


Second Vice President and Statistician, Metropolitan Life 


The United States, in the present cen- 
tury, has been singularly free of major 
nationwide epidemics, the single excep- 
tion being the influenza pandemic of 
1918-1919. This outbreak was responsible 
for more than 500,000 deaths in this 
country. All the other epidemics of any 
severity have been fairly restricted in 
their spread. An outstanding example 
of an outbreak of this character is the 
1916 poliomyelitis epidemic which was 
confined largely to certain states in 
northeastern United States. 

Fifty to a hundred years ago, how- 
ever, before we had learned the bac- 
terial origin of disease it was practically 
impossible to prevent or control periodic 
visitations of such deadly diseases as 
Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and many 
other diseases which today seem harm- 
less and remote. In those years we had 


no national mortality or morbidity 
statistics worthy of the name. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to describe the 
course of these terrible epidemics in 
the country as a whole. Some idea of 
their frightful ravages, however, can 
be obtained from the statistics given 
below for a few of our cities. 

These devastating epidemics no doubt 
presented serious problems for the life 
insurance companies which were being 
established in the middle of the last 
century. It is, however, impossible to 
measure the consequences to these 
young companies because comprehensive 
and accurate statistics are lacking. 

Cholera 

Four severe epidemics of this disease 
are on record, those of 1832, 1849, 1854 
and 1866. The worst was that of 1832 
which started simultaneously in the 


(Continued on Page 44) 


has increased the good will of the peo- 
ple, strengthened the might of the 
nation, bolstered the morale of our 
fighting forces and contributed greatly 
to the victories. What higher acclama- 
tion could be given than the statement 
of a general officer of the War De- 
partment, “We have found you moti- 
vated by high ideals and_ standards. 
We _ have found that, fortunately, you 
have the flexibility to adjust not only 
to war conditions but to certain internal 
red tape and rigidity in Government de- 
partments and, above all. we have found 
you functioning at all times in a most 
humanitarian manner in a patriotic en- 
deavor to do your part toward winning 
this war and ameliorating the suffering 
it entails.” 
The Civil War 

It was in 1861, at the start of the Civil 
War, that the problem of war risks first 
confronted the life insurance companies. 
At that time there was more than $164,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force and 
the war gave great impetus to new 
applications for policies. A meeting of 
representatives of sixteen companies was 
held in New York. Based on meager 
war data then available, certain recom- 
mendations were agreed supon: That 
members of the services be charged an 
extra premium of 5% per year for mili- 
tary or naval service and an additional 
5% for service south of the 34th degree 
of latitude; that, if the individual elected 
not to pay such extra premiums, his 
policy could be reinstated after his mili 
tary service was over upon satisfactor\ 
evidence of good health; in the event 
the insured died in service and had nm 
paid the extra war premium, the con 
Panies agreed to pay the surrender valu 
of the contract to the beneficiarv: | 
an insured not in the service was kille:! 
while fighting to defend his home, hin 
self or his family, the companies agree: 
to vay the full amount of the contrac 
This solution was effective and the busi 
ness did not suffer because of the in 
creased mortality which resulted. It i 
of interest to note in passing tha 
eighty years after the first meeting 0: 
companies called to consider a seriou 
war problem, a similar meeting wa 
again held in New York City attende 
by the representatives of companic 
throughout the United States an 
Canada to determine the most expedi 
tious means for payment of war claim: 
War clauses, geared to the time, hav 
been adopted during succeeding wa 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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-ife Insurance and the Family 


Creates and Administers Capital 


No Substitute for Insurance 
By Wo. Euceng Hays, CLU 
Director of Agencies, New England Mutual 


yonder if most agents fully appre- 
ciate. how essential life insurance has 
become to the family—how changing 
epts have left no substitute for life 
insurance to perpetuate security for the 
mo-t important unit in our economy, 
the American family. 

Not many years ago, a man of means 
planned a program of investments in the 
process of building his estate. Life in- 
surance was considered only a supple- 
ment to the other forms of property. 
This has all been changed, by economic 
forces at work beyond the control of 
either the life underwriter or his clients. 


Furnishes Income When Needed 


The twin forces of high income taxes 
and low investment yields have turned 
the attention of thoughtful husbands 
and fathers to life insurance as the one 
type of property which will guarantee 
a partial replacement of their earned 
income and which can be owned on 
terms which they can afford. Men are 
beginning to realize that it is not 
economical to own property which pays 
them current income which is then taxed 
on top of earned income, thus making it 
doubly difficult to accumulate an estate 
large enough to provide adequate income 
for their families when earned income 
is destroyed. The value of good prop- 
erty then is appraised by its ability to 
deliver income when income is needed 
and to accumulate income when it: is 
not needed. Life insurance pertorms 
this service to better advantage than 
any other property. 

The development of Social Security has 
been another great factor in focusing 
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attention to life insurance as the founda- 
tion of security for the family. As an 
income “floor,” Social Security is valu- 
able but only when there is sufficient 
income added through life insurance to 
make it possible for a mother to devote 
her time and care to her children rather 
than to seek work in a covered occupa- 
tion. With Social Security as a base, life 
insurance has been added to provide 
adequate income for millions of families 
whose fathers could not possibly have 
(Continued on Page 42) 


The Only Security Answer 


By Georce C. Berns 


Supervisor, Edgar C. Fowler Agency 
New England Mutual, Chicago 


\s insurance producers know, life in- 
surance has a very definite place in the 
economic progress of our country and 
it has many uses all of which make it 
possible for the average American to 
provide security for his family—but— 
does he know why life insurance is the 
answer to this security ? 

Where else can Mr. American guaran- 
tec the continued financial existence of 
his family for only a few cents on each 
dollar each year until such time as they 
neol money? Where else can a man 
plan his objectives and then set about 
to fulfill them, knowing that if he does 
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sxeorge C. Behrns was born in 1916 
d attended Northwestern Univer- 
y. Entering life insurance in the 
ivar C. Fowler agency, Chicago, he 
ntinued his insurance experience as 
shier in a Detroit general agency 
r four years. He returned to the 
wler agency in 1944 as agency su- 
rvisor. He is a graduate of the 
tne office supervisors — training 
urse of the company, and has suc- | 
ssfully recruited and trained a! 
oup of new salesmen for the Fowler | 
ency, 








not live to complete them, they will 
be automatically completed at his death? 
The only answer is life insurance, 

Life imposes certain obligations from 
which there is no escape, because living 
takes money. 

Costs Must Be Met 

The provident faiher faces the fact 
that he must pay his family’s cost of 
living, if he lives; but if he does not 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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GEORGE C, BEHRNS 


By Wit F. Nosie, CLU 
General Agent, New England Mutual, Omaha 


Intelligent employment of life insur- 
ance by a family man for protection 
needs acceptance of two basic concepts: 

First—The Concept of Adequacy 

Perhaps we might express it this way, 
even to the prospect: “There is really 
little 
plenty of money until we first determine 


no such thing as too money or 


what that money is supposed to do.” 
For example: If the objective is to go 
to a movie, one dollar is an adequate 
sum; but if the objective is to fight a 
war, a billion dollars is inadequate. 

3y the same token there is no such 
thing as too little, enough, or too much 
life insurance, until we first decide just 
what part life insurance is to play in 
the financial arrangements of a family. 
For example: Is life insurance to furnish 
the money for final expenses, and other 
cash required at death? If so, how much 
will be needed? If that amount is needed, 
is it now in force? If not, how can it 
do the job we agree that it is to do? 

Is life insurance to supply any part 
of the income needed by the widow and 


“children? If so, how much income and 


for how long? Is that amount in force ? 


lt not, how can it su»ply that income ? 
And so on, through the uses which 
a family man can make of life insurance, 
There is nothing compulsory about it 
except the compulsion that these are the 
requirements and that life insurance is 
supposed to meet them. 
Second—The Concept of Administration 


Perhaps we might put it this way, 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Will F. Noble, CLU 


| A native of lowa Will F. Noble is 
| a graduate of University of Nebraska. 
He served in World War I, and with 
exception of two years in service he 
devoted his entire business career to 
New England Mutual, first as agent 
in 1913 and then as general agent 
with his father, Gordon W. Noble, 
in 1926. He became sole general agent 
in September, 1934. A Phi Beta Kappa 
he is prominent in Chamber of Com- 
merce, Omaha Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and Omaha CLU chapter. 


Life Insurance for Children 


By Gorpon C. HENLEY 
General Agent, New England Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 


To the well-equipped agent the juvenile 
market has very far-reaching potentiali- 
ties, both directly and indirectly. 

We all have many policyholders to 
whom we have sold $25,000 or $50,000, 


or more, and who, for one reason or 


another, seem to have reached the satu- 
ration point. Most of our policyholders 
have children. A substantial sale to the 
father for the child is not only con- 
structive, but comparatively easy. 
Suppose a son to be age five and a 
Retirement Income at fifty-five, deposit 
on $10,000 to be $260. If the p«rent 
makes the payments for twenty years 
until the young man is twenty-five, can 
you think of a finer present than to give 
him a contract worth about $5,300, to 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Gordon C. Henley 


Born in Providence Gordon C. 
| Henley attended Rhode Island State 
College as a member of ROTC and| 
served as a second lieutenant in Army 
Reserve Corps in World War 1. In 
1920 he went into the banking field and 
| after six years joined the company’s 
Providence agency. In the past two 
| years while district agent for Bristol 
County, Rhode Island, he was a mem 
ber of the company’s Leaders Associ 
ation ($500,000 or more). He was ap- 
| pointed general agent at Worcester 
|} in January, 1946, and recently com- 
pleted home office training course for 
general agents. 
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The Life Insurance Agent as 


an) 


Educator in Social Security 


By Guten J. SPAHN 


It is no news that agents have become 
tutors to the American public on Social 
Security. If the public is now becoming 
reasonably familiar with its privileges 
under the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Plan this familiarity 
is attributable in no small part to the 
missionary labors of life insurance 
agents 

It is almost standard practice today 
for agents, in reviewing the insurance 
programs of those in covered employ- 
ment, to tie in with these programs the 
Social Security benefits to which their 
clients or policyholders may be eligible 
so that a maximum of benefits can be 
enjoyed by the insured from his life 
insurance and Social Security working 
together. Members of the Metropolitan’s 
field force have been cooperating in 
this work ever since the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Plan became opera- 
tive on January 1, 1937, and these co- 
operative activities have been and con- 
tinue to be extensive. 


Giving Public Added Understanding of 
S. S. Program 


It may be of interest to describe some 
of these activities, though in so doing 
[ am well aware that this work, in 
comparison with similar work by the 
agents of other companies, is by no 
means exceptional; rather it is typical. 

Incidentally, the scope of this service 
by agents in educating the public in 
Social Security is, I think, still insuf- 
ficiently appreciated by the public at 
large. What we are doing through the 
Metropolitan’s field force is only one 
example in many among life insurance 
companies. The agents of most, if not 
all of the companies, and the companies 
themselves, are cooperating in this work 
of disseminating Social Sccurity in- 
formation and adding to the public’s 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Social Security program. 

Instructions to Agents 

As I have suggested, our work in the 
Metropolitan probably is a typical rather 
than exceptional instance of what agents 
and their companies are accomplishing. 
We began our work almost immediately 
following January 1, 1937, when the 
Social Security plan was instituted. Our 
field staff of approximately 125 full-time 
instructors, in classes, and in assign- 
ments, is continuously giving instruction 
on Social Security in the field to man- 
agers, assistant managers and agents. 
This work has been extensively supple- 
mented with educational meetings in the 
field in all territories. All new agents— 
who come to our agency training centers 
for two weeks of schooling before they 
are introduced in the field—receive in- 
struction in Social Security as part of 
their preliminary training. They are 
informed on the essential features of 
the Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance Plan, and are given elementary 
instruction in the calculation of benefits. 
Every newly appointed assistant man- 
ager is similarly instructed. An addi- 
tional element in this program has been 
refresher instruction in this subject for 
the large number of our former agents 
and assistant managers who were in the 
armed forces, and who on their return 
have attended our seminars in the home 


Third Vice President in Charge of Field Training, Metropolitan Life 


office. Social Security is one of the 
subjects specially emphasized in this 
course for the returning veteran. I will 
not suggest that every one of our field- 
men is as thoroughly conversant with 
Social Security as we would like him to 
be, or that we by any means informed 
every policyholder we would like to in- 
form, but what already has been ac- 
complished in this educational program 
is substantial and the work is continu- 
ing at an accelerated rate. 

Of course, it is not what we give the 
field man that is of most importance: 
it is what he gives to policyholders and 
the public. 

It is his effort and his contribution 
which especially deserve recognition. We 
have in mind two principal objectives— 
one is to acquaint policyholders and the 
public with what they have in their 
Social Security and how to make the 
best use of it; the other is to see that 
their life insurance programs are prop- 
erly tied in with their Social Security 
programs. 

Public’s Limited Knowledge of S. S. 
Benefits 


The usual experience of the agent in 
his contacts with the public—in fact it 
may almost be said, his invariable ex- 
perience—is that ‘the average man has 
little or no knowledge of the amount 
of Social Security benefits to which he 
is eligible, or of how these benefits, when 
they become available on death or re- 
tirement, will be paid. 

Accordingly, the agent first endeavors 
to acquaint the man whom he sees with 
such essential facts as these—the con- 
ditions which control the amount of 
benefits he will receive; the amount he 
will receive monthly (estimated) on re- 
tirement at age 65; the conditions gov- 
erning what his wife will receive at age 
65; the benefits to which his wife will 
be eligible should she become a widow; 
the benefits which would be payable to 
dependent children or dependent par- 
ents; the conditions relating to the pay- 
ment of lump sum death benefits, and 
so on. 

A further service is frequently ren- 
dered by agents, at the time death 
claims are paid, in assisting individuals 
who may be eligible for benefits, to ob- 
tain these benefits. Sometimes these 
individuals are unaware of their eligi- 
bility, though the agent himself usually 
can not do much in these cases beyond 
advising the individual of the address of 
the nearest Social Security office. 

However, a very large number, if not 
most of the people whom the agent sees, 
also have one or another kinds of life 
insurance. When Social Security bene- 
fits and life insurance benefits are 
brought together, each becomes more ef- 
fective, so an equally important part 
of the agent’s educational work and 
service consists in bringing the two to- 
gether—and if there is insufficient life 
insurance, assisting the individual to sup- 
plement his Social Security in such a 
manner as to get the most from it. 

Encouragement of Thrift 

In doing this, incidentally, the agent 
is implementing the Social Security pro- 
gram in an important direction; he is 
making it a medium for the encourage- 
ment of thrift. In other words, the 
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agent not only has been—in increasing 
measure—educating the public, but he 
also has been, and is, bringing to realiza- 
tion the hope that Social Security would 
encourage rather than discourage thrift, 
and encourage rather than discourage 
self-reliance on the part of the indi- 
vidual. 

I may be, and perhaps am a prejudiced 
observer, but I nevertheless do not see 
how the Social Security program could 
have become as effective as it is, and 
promises to be, without the help of the 
large body of life insurance producers 
of the nation who, in their daily direct 
contacts with the public, have functioned 
as educators and missionaries—and have 
done so of their own volition and at no 
expense either to the public or to the 
government. 

Public Is Receptive 

The public, I may add, is highly re- 
ceptive to the agent’s proffer of service, 
and there is a sound reason for this. 
Let’s say I want to interest you in mak- 
ing a contribution to a home for orphans. 
I tell you about some of the children in 
the home. I tell about Stephen—a bright 
little tike who is a whizz at the piano. 
He has talent. He could do something 
with his talent—if he only had a chance. 
You may open up—and perhaps give me 
five dollars. However, with most people, 
I probably would get nothing—and if 
that were not true, homes for orphans 
would not have to be begging for funds. 

But let’s say I have witnessed exer- 
cises at the school attended by your 
young son. His name is Stephen, too. 
I meet you on the street and say to 
you, “I heard your boy make a speech 
at the confirmation exercises the other 
night—and that youngster has talent. He 
has possibilities! With training that boy 
will go somewhere—he will be even 
better than his father.” Are you in- 
terested? He is not just any boy—he is 
your boy and you will see that he gets 
to college no matter what sacrifices are 
necessary. 

How does this apply to Social Secur- 








itv? The man to whom we are speaking 
is in covered employment. He is paying 
for Social Security—and his employer is 
paying for it. But that is about all he 
knows of it. Does he know what his 
benefits will be when age 65? Does he 
know what his wife’s benefits will be 
when she attains age 65? Does he know 
what his wife’s benefits would be if 
she should become a widow, or what the 
benefits might be for his dependent 
children ? Does he know how much com- 
pensation has been credited to him by 
the Social Security Board? In nine cases 
out of ten he doesn’t. So when these 
questions are asked and he is given the 
answers he is interested. Why? He is 
interested for the same reason that you 
are interested in that boy of yours; you 
are talking to him about something that 
is his own. And when you are talking 
to him about it he isn’t thinking of you 
at all. He isn’t thinking about you as 
just another life insurance man. He is 
thinking about himself—and he wants to 
know more and his wife wants to know 
more about how Social Security may 
benefit them personally. There is a 
psychological condition there that is 
ideal for the proffer of service—people 
want to talk about their Social Security. 


S. S. A Conditional Benefit 


There is another point. Very few 
people know that their Social Security 
is aconditional benefit. They do not know 
that the $30, $40, or $50 a month which 
may be provided by their Social Security 
will not be paid if they take employment 
after age 65 in a covered industry, and 
earn more than $15 a month. That, of 
course, provides an opportunity to ex- 
plain the purpose of Social Security. It 
is easy to explain that when the govern- 
ment introduced this Social Security plan 
it did not do so with the intention of 
producing a nation of paupers. It is 
easy to explain that in a democracy 
there must be an independent people— 
not a dependent people, and that the 
important feature of the plan is that 
it is intended to be an incentive to 
people to do something for themselves. 
When it is pointed out, depending upon 
the situation of the man, that his Social 
Security may be worth $5,000, $10.000, or 
$15,000 at age 65, and depending in nart 
on his willingness to set up and follow 
through on a supplementary retirement 
program so he won’t have to work after 
age 65 if he does not want to do so— 
he values it all the more, and is en- 
couraged to make the additional neces- 
sary effort of his own. 

Then take this final point. Withow! 
Social Security most men won’t be it 
terested in setting up a personal pro- 
gram that would give them only $2 
$30, or $40 a month—but they can read 
ily see that by adding this to thei 
Social Security benefits thev will real! 
have something. The man is intereste 
for the reasons indicated and his wit 
is equally interested because she is i 
the picture, too—verv much in it. 

Competent Educators 

But as I have suggested, we by n 
means view this educational work a 
completed. Our feeling is that it prob 
ably has not much more than been wel’ 
begun. Social Security had barely bee: 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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rthur F. 


1 speaker say that any life 
das > programming. 


following Mr. Priebe gives 


First thing J do is to tell John and his 
wife all the good things about Social 
Security. And they’ re tickled—for here’s 
$40 to $85 a month income they have 
discovered. 





ust 

: Then, come the bad points: “Now you 
unders ery that your wife doesn’t get this 
income --—_———., (and you know 
those ig) If your “children leave 
school at 16, instead of going on to age 


18-—-their part auits. If one of your young- 
should get married--ridiculous, of 
in vour case, but I merely mention 
- thorough—his or her part quits.” 
voice takes on a more serious 
“Tf one of 


sters 
course, 
it to be 
Then my 
tone, an? I point out that, 


vour children should die—God forbid— 
jut if he should, that part quits; and if 
they both should die, the whole thing 
quits, and Mary is on her own.” And 


then I save this one ’till last—“If Mary 
goes to work to supplement this income. 
her part quits.’—and I end up by saying 

“The Government pays a bonus to the 
widow of any man who carries sufficient 
life insurance so that she can stay home 
with her children, which is where the 
Government seems to think she will do 
he most good.” 

Next: “Mary, what is the least, not 
the most, now, but the least income per 
month you would need with John out of 
the picture?” That “ieast income per 
month” is a confidence-building phrase, 
isn’t it? Not the most life insurance I 
can sell him, but the least he can get by 





Arthur F. Priebe 


Ten years ago when Arthur F. 
Priebe became an agent he made $17.31 
the first month in the business and the 
first year grossed $1,200. He recalls: 

\s far as we were concerned they 
had meat rationing in those days.” To- 
day he is a Chartered Life Under- 
writer and member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. Very early in his 

he felt consistency was impor- 

nt. He writes around 100 lives each 

vear—one year it was 125. Weekly 

luction, once a chore, now is a 

pleasant habit. He is approaching 550 
nsecutive weeks, 








and still do the job that needs to 
C ne, 
When Interview Bogs Down 
|, they don’t know! My experience 
h ‘en just that—my interviews used 
down here—they would drag bad- 
ntil I discovered a little slide rule 
gadget _—— by a friend of mine in 
, Walter Hiller. So I hand this 
fol n or to Mary, and I explain how it 
vorks—that you pull out the left-hand 
side to the amount per month you are 
‘ing today. Then you pull out the 
rigit-han. side (the figures printed in 
) to the ieast amount you think it would 
to get by on if, John were out of 
cture. 
of course, this doesn’t work the 
Sa in Rockford as it would in New 
York City or Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
ut it will give you a very definite idea 
' ‘he amount of money you'll need . 
nd again my voice takes on a serious 
wher [ say, “So you see, John, over 








Priebe, Penn Mutual representative in 
tl veral years ago he wasn’t interested in programming, he 
thou: one-third of «@ million each year, when he attended an agency meeting and heard 
insurance agent who considers himself a professional must 
He felt this was a challenge so began to program more, with 
nd that his average sized policy jumped from around $3,600 to $10,000. In the 
some of his programming interview technique: 


Rockford, Ill., tells the story 
was doing all right at 


on this side is a budget for life—and over 
on this other side is « budget for death— 
and some day Mary will have to make that 
transition—just about that quick!” 

This is a mighty smart gadget in a 
number of ways—here is one: This is the 
answer to the husband who leans back and 
says, “Well, my Mary is really a man- 
ager—she could do the job on $100 a 
month. Yes, she might even get by on 
$75 a month.” Then Mary slips this slide 
rule out to $75 per month for her estate 
income, and finds the first item—rent, $23 
a month. Tell me, how many $23 per 
month houses are for rent in Rockford 
today ? And you don’t have to bring that 
to Mary’s attention too forcefully, so as 
to embarrass John—she’ll find she has to 
move that slide rule over to an estate in- 
come of $150 per month, before she gets 
to live in a $50 per month house. And 
in that process you've raised your average 
sale plenty, haven’t you? 

And this is a mighty smart gadget for 
still another reason: It is the only thing 
I ever saw that would enable me to sit 
all the way across the room from a man 
and know almost exactly how much money 
he was making! It is easy—all you have 
to do is watch how far out he pulls that 
slide rule—the further out it comes the 
more money per month he makes! 

After we have doped out the minimum 
income his family would need, then we 
figure his other needs—final expenses— 
mortgage—college — “Is there any other 
need that Mary would have for money, 
in case you should die? Are you a col- 
lateral endorser on any notes? Are you 
buying any stock in your company, or do 
you have any other business obligations?” 
What I’m trying to uncover there, of 
course, are those collateral business insur- 
ance needs—not that we would make any 
attempt to satisfy them right now, of 
course, that comes later. 

At this point I ask another question— 
“Is there anyone else who would need 
money in case you should die, John?” I 
suspect that the reason we talk so much 
about these cases involving a dependent 
mother, an invalid sister, or the younger 
brother that John wants to help through 
school, is because they occur so seldom. 
I’ve always had difficulty uncovering those 
needs. John’s wife and two children are 
right there. That’s a need that neither of 
us can overlook—but I never had much 
luck with these uncommon needs, until 
I inserted this question in this interview 
right here, “Is there anyone else who 
would need money in case you should die, 
John?” Then I say, “Well, that takes 
care of your family very nicely, now how 
about you?” He says, “What do you 
mean?” I ask him what is the least he 


_would be satisfied to retire on, and how 


long he is willing to wait for it? And no 
matter what he says, I put it down—even 
if he is age 35 and says that he wants to 
retire at age 50 with $500 a month 
— write it down. My point is simply this 
—that he’s telling me—I’m not telling him! 

We get all of this information down 
on a sheet of paper—“Memorandum of 
Requirements.” 

Advantaze in Home Interview 

There is only one difference between a 
home interview and an office interview : 
(1) If I see this client in his office, as 
busy as most men are today, I don’t feel 





Arthur F. Priebe’s Average Policy 
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that I can take the time to go through 


this whole picture. In that case I simply 
take the picture of his requirements on 
this sheet and do the developing in his 
home later; (2) If the original interview 
takes place in his home, we do the whole 
job at one sitting. And when I say “sit- 
ting” I mean just that. My home inter- 
views last most of the evening, they are 
not hurried. Remember, if you use this 
technique you are leading these people into 
an entirely new way of thinking about 
life insurance money, and I don’t be- 
lieve you are going to build a whole new 
financial philosophy for them in half an 
hour. 

I don’t say a thing about his present in- 
surance until I’m through developing his 
needs. Then —“Now we need 
a month, in order to guarantee your wile 
her Social Security—your present insur- 
ance will furnish part of that. Tell me 
about your program to date.” 

Now, of course, you recognize that “to 
date” is a power phrase—implying that 
his program is not yet complete. But I 
submit to you that this is another point 
that makes this technique 100% sincere— 
that I do not ask him about the insurance 
he has, until I get all through developing 
his needs. 

This all goes on one “Life Income” 
sheet and I explain that this is an attempt 
to simplify his whole life insurance pic- 
ture more than it’s ever been done before 

-the whole program on one sheet, the 
top part showing everything that would 
happen in case he should die—and the 
bottom part, the money that will be his in 
case he should live. 

Then, I go on to say that, “It’s going 
to take me a few minutes to balance your 
needs against the part you’ve already done. 
While I’m doing that, will you run over 
these figures in your minds and see if 
there are any improvements we can 
make ?” 

Now you know that it doesn’t take me 
very long to figure the amount of insur- 
ance needed, and to calculate that rate in 
all three ways—Retirement Income at the 
age he sets, Ordinary Life (for example) 
and finally, Family Income. Yet I keep 
on figuring as long as they show any 
interest in this sheet, and this is why: 
Do you remember the days when thev 
used to try to sell you an automohile (and 
may that dav come again soon!). The 
salesman used to let you drive that car 


around the block, didn’t he? And while 


More Than Doubled by Programming 


you were driving it around the block, 
owned it—it was your car—and your 
sales resistance kind of wilted away. Then 
when you got back in front of the house 
one of your children ran out—and he 
yelled, “Oh, gee, Pop—vyou got a new car, 
didn’t you Pop? Hey kids, look at my Pon 

—he got a new car! Will you take us for 
a ride, Pop?” And right there your 
resistance went out of the window! 

It’s the same psychology with this sheet 
—here it is, with John and Mary’s name 
right up on the top of it—and it «ontains 
all their financial desires—whetler John 
lives or dies—all of the things they told 
me they wanted to do. And I want them 
to hold it and look at it—just as though 
they owned it for their very own. 


Then, when their interest subsides, I 
point out that we have been laying out a 
perfect program—everything they want in 
the way of an income—whether John lives 
or dies. And I sav that you can own this 
perfect program for a deposit of $——— 
a month. Then I keep quiet! Surprisingly, 
some of them say okay! You know, 
—it takes two years to teach a baby how 
to talk—and it takes at least twenty-two 
to teach him when to keep quiet! This is 
the toughest part of most interviews for 
me—for in my natural enthusiasm to help 


you 


sales 
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these folks solve their problem, and to 
show them the various ways in which it 
can be done, I am tempted to rush on and 
explain those other ways. Don’t do that! 
I can name you case after case, where my 
clients said “Yes” at this point. And those 
“Vesses” were sound, for they are still 


paying for that insurance. Think of the 


call backs I’ve saved myself! 


Wisdom from eo 

The old Cornhill Insurance Co. of 
London said some words of wisdom in 
an advertisement it recently published 
when it made this observation: 

“Progress that must be proved by sta 
tistics may be sound, but it is never very 
satisfying. There many 
looking at figures, 
looking at facts. When something has 
really been accomplished it should 
be necessary to seek for it in the second 


are ways of 


but only one way of 


not 


place of decimals.” 
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Teachers, Doctors, Artists, Writers, Lawyers 


Professional Men as Life Insurance Prospects Discussed by Dr. John D. 


Finlayson, Ann Arbor, Mich., Former College President, 


It is doubtful whether there is any 
one writing life insurance who has 
a wider acquaintance with  profes- 
sional men than has John Duncan, 
Finlayson, CLU, district manager of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., associated with the George 
EK. Lackey agency, Detroit. 


For years Dr. Finlayson has been suc- 


cessful in writing insurance on the lives 
of college 
doctors, artists, architects, engineers and 
other professional men and his under- 
standing of their personalities, charac- 
teristics and motivations is keen and 
comprehensive. His own background has 
contributed to this knowledge; his life 
insurance selling experiences in Ann 
Arbor, home of University of Michigan, 
one of the largest of the colleges, has 
broadened it. 


His Background 


professors and other teachers, 


Early in his career Dr. Finlayson was 
a Presbyterian minister, Then he_ be- 
came a professor of psychology and 


Next post he filled was that 
Fairmont College, Wichita. 
After leading a movement for the 
municipalization of Fairmont College 
into development as the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita he became president 
of the latter college. Going to the 
Southwest he became chancellor of Uni- 
versity of Tulsa and then, for a short 
time, was president of a small life in- 
surance company. In the first World 
War he was an AEF educational direc- 
tor; was engaged in that work in central 
and southern France and with Army of 
Occupation in Germany. 

Professional men differ from business 
men in many respects with each class 
having some unique aspects. Here are 
some of them, as he has watched the 
passing show: 


philosophy. ’ 
of president of 


Physicians 


Let’s start with physicians. One of 
Dr. Finlayson’s observations is that phy- 
sicians are dominated by the service 
motive. While some may be mercenary, 
nevertheless they make their living by 
serving others. Constant witnesses of 
pain and suffering, a doctor wants his 
own family to avoid as much of this as 
possible. A physician knows that pain 
and suffering are increased by economic 
worries; sometimes worries bring on 
pain and suffering. His professional 
training has made him conscious of the 
need of adequate family support. 

Physicians, too, are likewise highly 
conscious of the importance of training 
as they themselves have gone through 
long periods of it. They feel that no one 
is adequately prepared for facing the 
problems of life where training is in- 
adequate. Therefore, you will seldom 
find a physician who does not want to 
plan provision for a good education for 
his 


own children, Seldom is an insur- 
ance program acceptable to a physician 
which does not involve’ educational 
funds for the children. 


Physicians, proud of their position and 


Who Writes These Classes Successfully 


DR. 


JOHN D. FINLAYSON 


prestige in their communities, are anxious 
to maintain that position after the years 
advance. Therefore, they want guaran- 
teed income. 

Physicians look facts in the face in 
making a diagnosis of a patient; there- 
fore, they want to know the truth about 
their own financial program, but insur- 
ance counsel must be tactfully given. 

Sut spending their lives taking care 
of others, they have not done such a 
good job in taking care of themselves. 
They are receptive to advice when they 
know an agent is solicitous for their 
welfare and is one in whom they can 
repose confidence because of the agent’s 
standing in the community. 

In the observations given by Dr. Fin- 
layson so far he has been referring 
largely to the established physicians. The 
younger ones have marked character- 
istics, too. One of them is dignity. The 
doctor’s youthfulness may bar his win- 
ning of confidence and reliance essen- 
tial for him to have from his patients, 
and he will generally insist upon being 
treated in a dignified manner. Insur- 
ance agents should call the younger men, 
“Doctor”; not “Bill” or “Bob” or “John.” 
The young physician has gone through 
a lot of work and sacrifice to get his 
training and he likes to be reminded 
that society needs him and his skill. 


Dentists 


Dentists have different characteristics 
from doctors. The dentist’s training is 
not so long nor so broad as that of a 
physician, He is sometimes sensitive 
about that. Furthermore, his training is 
confined to a limited sphere within the 
human body. He is often meticulous; 
is generally painstaking. Because of 
their restrictions they find an appeal in 
experiences with the elementary things 
of nature and the great expanses of life 
strongly appeal to those whose daily 





work calls for them to deal with minute 


things. ; 
Therefore, it seems to Dr. Finlayson 
that among his dental friends, to a 


greater extent than among those of any 
other profession, they become enthusi- 
asts for boating or owning a farm on 
the side or for taking long exploratory 
trips through the countryside, or ex- 
tended vacations. When they arrive at 
advanced years they want to be able to 
retire and to devote a fuller proportion 
of their time to such hobbies or expan- 
sive experiences. Guaranteed  retire- 
ment income has consequent strong ap- 
peal for them. In competition the in- 
surance agent will do well to present to 
them the fine points of the insurance 
contract. 


Lawyers 


The lawyer is pleased to have things 
presented to him in a logical way. Show 
him the logic of the company’s pro- 
cedure and the means by which he can 
actually eat his cake and have it too, 
throutgh a Retirement Income contract 
which will give him protection for his 
family, and, at the same time, save his 
money, with some interest for himself 
in his own old age, and he will go along 
with the insurance agent. 

Being constantly besieged for advice, 
and giving it professionally, the lawyer 
is liable to think of himself as an 
authority on insurance and finance as 
well as other matters. He will buy in- 
surance, or increase his life insurance 
ownings, when, convinced of the merit 
of the proposal. Just and fair, he ex- 
pects the agent to be as frank and 
ethical with him as he is with the agent. 
“Respect his profession and he will re- 
spect yours,” says Dr. Finlayson, 


Architects 


From the lawyer, who is so important 
in building a society of law and order, 
is quite a leap to the architect who de- 
signs the physical structure in which 
society carries on. The architect, as a 
builder, likes to conjure pictures; sees 
things in relation to each other; wants 
to see the present in relation to the 
future. Graphs appeal to him, but not 
charts. He doesn’t care for statistics. 
His income is subject to serious fluctu- 
ation. When times are good he is mak- 
ing money; when building is slack he 
has not much of it handy. Therefore, 
it is well to talk to him about the op- 
portunities for discounted premiums, 
Agents should suggest paying premiums 
in advance, tell about completing units 
in a gener ral structure of financial se- 


curity and independence. 
Teachers 
When it comes to teachers, Dr, Fin- 
layson is discussing a group of men 
with whom he has had the closest kind 
of association all of his career. In deal- 


ing with them the agent should remem- 
ber the fundamental traits of their char- 
acters. Generally, they are kindly, self- 
sacrificing, scholarly people who have a 
great respect for the truth, who are 
keen to do the right thing and who want 
others to do it, too. This interest in 


doing their duty, as they see it, causes 
teachers to be good buyers of life in- 
surance. Usually, they do not buy much 
at a time. 

One pitfall for the teacher is the fact 
that having gained for himself the right 
to speak with authority on one particular 
subject he is apt to assume the right to 
speak with equal authority on numerous 
subjects, His familiarity with iminature 
minds unquestionably colors his  pro- 
nouncements and he expects all minds 
to accept his views. This is one reason 
why teachers are often off balance re- 
garding practical matters; they have a 
pride which makes it distasteful for 
them to be in a position of being told 
things; they want to do the telling them- 
selves. Agents dealing with teachers 
should not be dogmatic; must let them 
tell their own stories; must give them 
the floor. Afterwards, the agent can 
build up the story of the need. New 
facts can be added by discussion, new 
ideas presented in the way of explana- 
tion. 

Artists and Musicians 

A highly specialized type of teacher 
is the artist—such as the painter, sculp- 
tor, musician. The artist either teaches 
to a more or less select group of stu- 
dents, or is teaching the public as a 
whole how to appreciate his art or ap- 
preciation of art and life situations 
through art. The real artist—and that 
includes writers, too—is frequently tem- 
peramental and sensitive and so must be 
handled with care. Approach to these 
men must never be abrupt, discordant 
or untactful. As he is devoted to the 
aesthetic, the artist also wants his 
financial life to be something of joy 
and harmony. He regards hunger or 
want as ugly and financial plans for 
him must preclude want on the part of 
his family. A well-balanced, beautiful 
life for him means that his final days 
must be spent in the comfort, adequacy 
and honor to which his art has entitled 
him. Life insurance is the answer. 

Summary of Finlayson’s Views 

Here is a summary of Dr. Finlayson’s 
conclusions relative to selling insurance 
to professional men: 

Keep high ethical standards. No short 
cuts, shams, misrepresentations, over- 
statements. Be able to back up every 
statement made, Always bear in sind 
the importance of human relations!1ps. 
Approach as a colleague, not as a man in 
competition. Don’t encroach on_ time 
needlessly, remembering that time is fre- 
quently the professional man’s cajital. 

Don’t presume on ties of influence. 


3ecause the prospect happens to /'e 4 


member of the board of education 
doesn’t mean that the agent has the 
right to sell all teachers. Or, if the 


prospect is on the city planning com- 
mission, the agent must not think he has 
the privilege of selling all architects and 
engineers. Such approaches are cisily 
detected and keenly resented. 

Treat professional people with respect 
and show appreciation for what. they 
are doing as they naturally think well 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Reprint—Typical Monthly Agency Bulletin 
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H. ARTHUR §S 


217 Broadway New York COrtlandt 7-3 870 
NEW _ ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


elween the devil and the 
deep blue sea” 
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What with high taxes and low interest rates, that just about sums up the dilemna 
of the average American today, so far as any savings program goes. 





WHAT NET INVESTMENT RETURN YOU CAN EXPECT 





YOUR NET 
INCOME $4,000 | $6,000 | $10,000 | $16,000 | $20,000 | $26,000 | $50,000 


(from all sources) 


hats | $75.30 | $71.50 | $63.90 | $52.50 | $46.80 | $41.10 | $28.75 
100 
you may keep 


TO NET 3% YOuR 
NEXT INVESTMENT | 3.98% | 4.19% | 4.7% | 5.71% | 6.41% | 7.3% | 10.4% 
MUST EARN... 











IF YOUR INVESTMENTS 


EARN 3% 2.26% | 2.15% | 1.92% | 1.58% | 1.4% | 1.23% | .86% 
YOU WILL NET... 
































U4 ¢ 
I here IS J solution It is NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME 
INSURANCE ages 55 = 60 = 65, 


For your own information, and because we believe it will be of interest to 
prospects, we suggest that you check into New England Mutual rates and values. 
We believe that investigation will. confirm what agents and brokers have told 
us many times; namely, that New England Mutual Retirement Income Insurance is 
the best investment buy on the market. 


Illustrations, as many as your needs require, are yours for the asking. 


/ 


General Agent 


AWARDED PRESIDENT’S TROPHY FOR OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 1945 





June, 1946 
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Huber Owned and Ran 


Schools Teaching 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


One of the best educated general 
avents in New York and a_ successful 
one, too, is Solomon Huber of the Home 
Life, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. Out- 


side of life insurance his major interest 
is in economics, philosophy, interna- 
tional relations and literary criticism. 

since 
light 


\ summary of his experiences 


the age of 10 throws considerable 
on this personality. 

A Lone Scout when he reached that 
ave he became a writer for the old 
children’s supplement of the New York 
he became a writer for 


Tribune. Later, 

the Lone Scout which was gotten out 
by a group of boys. some of whom in 
later vears became pretty well known. 
These boys included Rush Holt, for 
some years United States Senator from 
West Virginia; Claude Binyon, moving 
pene writer; Arch Obler, radio star, 
and Cal Tinney, radio humorist. 

Sol was in the Boy Scouts until he 
was 15, and his first job for which he 
received pay was conducting a column 
about the Scouts for the Brooklyn 
Kagle, While in high school he covered 
scholastic events for the old New York 
Globe. His eyesight becoming poor he 


quit his classes in high school but man- 
aged to pass the New York State re- 
gents’ examination which brought him 
a high school diploma. At the age of 16 
he was made assistant city editor of the 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

Owned and Operated Business Schools 


\bout this time Sol had his first work 
as a teacher. This was in Brooklyn 
Preparatory School and the subjects he 
taught were ambitious for a lad of 16: 
ilgebra, physics, geometry, Spanish, 
English. The Brooklyn Prep had a 
branch across the river from New York, 
called the Jersey City Prep and of that 
school Sol became principal although 
he had not yet reached the age of 18. 

The idea came to him that in order 
to teach he wasn’t obliged to stand 
on a platform in a room with pupils 
sitting at desks. So he got out a manual 
on business correspondence, a_ loose 
leaf affair, which he prepared from 
replies to thousands of letters he sent 
to successful business organizations. 

Eventually, Sol conceived and oper- 
ated a chain of schools of his own 
which gave instruction in primary busi- 
ness. This meant organizing a faculty, 
getting equipment, finding a building 
and enrolling students. He had three 
units: No. 1 in Bayonne, N. J.; No. 2 
at 50 Court Street, Brooklyn; No. 3 in 
Flatbush (part of Brooklyn). At the 
same time he had a part interest in the 
College Preparatory School of Brooklyn, 





SOLOMON HUBER 


Sol’s individually owned educational en- 
terprises—the units—he called the Ken- 
wood Private Commercial Schools. He 
was the president, “We had to go out 
and get students just as agents have 
to go out and get clients,’ said Sol. 
“It required time, but we got them 
largely through field registrants of 
whom I was also one. My work was 
not made easier by the fact that there 
was a shortage of teachers and I fre- 
quently pinch-hitted as a teacher at 
Kenwood.” 
Enters Life Insurance Field 

While doing all this he managed to 
find time to study law and got a degree 
from St. John’s in 1928. It was while 
studying law that he became so much 
interested in life insurance that he de- 
cided to try selling it as a sideline and 
he got a part-time license from a life 
company. 


He began to write policies on his 
teachers, field registrants and some of 
his students in 1927 and 1928. 


Kenwood Schools for various reasons 
passed out of existence and in the 
spring of 1933 Huber went to work as 
a weekly premium agent in the Red 
Hook section of Brooklyn. That’s along 
the water front, was something Ora 
slum section and had plenty of hold- 
ups at night. Huber’s work wasn’t hit 
or miss cold canvass because he went 
to the Welfare Association and got 
names of people who were not insured, 
and then went out and saw them, writ- 
ing small premiums. He also kept track 
of ambulance calls in the section where 
mothers were taken to hospitals; and 
would later see those families. He aver- 
aged an application each business day 


Business 


Fundamentals 


for a period of seventeen months, 

Every time Huber met a new per- 
son, whether employer, teacher, police- 
man, fireman, editor, reporter, student, 
welfare association executive, nurse, 
doctor, interne, prospect, an insured, a a 
beneficiary, he wrote the name down 
with some notation to jog his memory 
about that person, and he has been a 
name collector ever since. He began to 
enter names on cards when he was 12. 
“IT was quite confident I would get 
along in the world, and I thought it 
might be helpful if I put down names 
of all those persons with whom I came 
in contact as there was a_ possibility 
some of them would become success- 
ful,” he said. 


Gets in Touch With Million Dollar 
Round Table Men 


Huber became an assistant district 
weekly premium manager in Jamaica, 
L. I. After reaching Jamaica his life 
insurance outlook began to expand as 
he became interested in larger phases 
of estate planning and in people who 
write substantial policies. He thought he 
could learn a lot from the stars of the 
business, so wrote letters to members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, ask- 
ing for information about techniques of 
selling, what information these writers 
sought in pursuit of cases, and how they 
used the information after they got it. 

“They answered the letters,” said 
Huber. “They were helpful. Some of 
them I later met and all of these meet- 
ings were informative. Each of those 
Round Table men is a distinct individual, 
all have something valuable to com- 
municate. When I attended the annual 
reunions of the Lone Scouts of America, 
alumni group, I would stop off and meet 
these large producers and also trust 
company officers. I had had consider- 
able correspondence with trust company 
officers.” 

In 1934 Mr. Huber started contribut- 
ing to life insurance periodicals, one 
department which he wrote being called 
“Man On the Debit.” 

Deep Interest in Planned Estates 

Mr. Huber’s interest in the district 
agency end of the weekly premium field 
began to wane as he grew more inter- 
ested in corporate and business insur- 
ance, estate planning on a large scale, 
and legal aspects of life insurance. He 
became an agent for Charles DeLong, 
Mutual Benefit. At the same time, he 
became general agent in accident and 
health insurance for the Continental 
Casualty. In a twenty weeks’ period with 
DeLong he brought in eighty-eight ap- 
plications and at the same time built a 
successful accident and health agency. 
At the end of the twenty weeks he 
decided to go into estate planning ex- 


clusively and he wrote five and one-half 
years of consecutive weekly production. 

Then he and Clarence Oshin were 
made general agents of Home Life. 
Their agency featured and it still fea- 
tures the Home Life’s Planned Estate 
methods. Oshin withdrew from the part- 
nership, and it is now the Solomon 
Huber agency. In the first year of its 
operation—then with four agents—the 
agency finished fourth with the com- 
pany; second year, first; third year, 
first. The agency has no brokerage busi- 
ness; has never had a contest; never 
uses bulletin board standings, but has 
drills and rehearsals. It develops letters 
aimed to cover all situations an agent 
will meet. Each man has a copy of a 
correspondence manual written _ by 
Huber. The agency has a set of pre- 
approach letters and follow-ups, Each 
agent prepares birthday cards. Hus- 
bands get reminders of wedding anni- 
versaries and of their wife’s birthdays. 
Each agent prepares material about 
twelve persons a month. 

Mr. Huber prepares fifty-two educa- 
tional meetings a year. He issues “Solo- 
mon Huber’s Note Book” bi-monthly. 
Every man in the office has a review 
of his work, and a check is made on 
each case. Most of the time of the 
agents is spent in the office preparing 
cases. In the rehearsals in the office, 
Huber frequently plays the part of the 
prospect. 

“T am against improvisation by an 
agent when in the prospect’s office ot 
home,” he says. 

Estate Planning Belief 

Mr. Huber believes that the modern 
estate planner must be equipped to do 
a thorough job of complete property 
analysis. Stocks, bonds, business inter- 
ests, holdings of other personal and 
real. property must be carefully studied 
and recommendations presented for the 
creation of proper instruments of dis- 
position (testamentary trusts, intervivos 
trusts, business liquidation agreements, 
etc.) with due regard to implications 0! 
the gift, estate and i income tax situation. 
A price must be paid in diligent appl 
cation, deferred rewards and lif time 
study. In the spring of 1947, Prentice 
Hall is bringing out a new text by Mr. 
Huber to be titled “Principles, Prac tices 
and Techniques of Estate Planning,” the 
result of .thirteen years of field-t« sted 
guides to better incomes. 

After More College Degrees 


Huber feels that his own education 
should never end. For instance, a‘ the 
New School for Social Researcli, 1 
West Twelfth Street, he expects 


January, 1948, to get a B.A. degree. He 
also looks forward to getting a degree 
of Doctor of Jurisprudence from C 
lumbia Law School. 
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SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


The “Live” 
Life Insurance 


Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
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“Why Don’t We Ask Peyser About It ?” 


It Began as a Slogan 
Now 


It has become a Buy-word 


PERCY A. PEYSER, General Agent 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 5 COrtlandt 7-2676 

















NEW IDEAS 
OLD IDEALS 


KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








IN PHILADELPHIA and vicinity 


Our training course, approved under the G. I. bill, really 


trains and is establishing men in the life insurance business. 
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H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., C. L. U. 


General Manager 


2500 Girard Trust Co. Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tel.: Rittenhouse 6-8440 





JOHN L. MARSHALL EARLE E. BEST 


Brokerage Manager 


Office Manager 
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Life Companies’ Individual Advertising 
In Magazines of National Circulation 


By Cuarves C. Rosrnson 


Director of Public Relations, Guardian Life 





as individual advertisers report 


doing sustained advertising this year in general magazines of national cir- 


culation. 


advertising campaign which is signed by 


Their Agents.” 
summary 


America—and 
The following 
program in 
culation as individuals, the 
limitations. 


Bankers Life Co. 


Bankers Life Co. advertising continues 

several years old policy of emphasiz- 
ine retirement income, Narrative cop) 
is based on real people experiences de- 
signed to make the company’s retire- 
nent plan something the average reader 
will feel he can handle, Coupons are 
used with all advertisements. Inquiries 
have increased in number during the 
past two years. Agent acceptance of 
coupon leads, once somewhat reluctant, 
is improving widely and _ steadily. 


Business Men’s Assurance 
Men’s 


gives 


space 


Assurance increased 
advertising budget over 1945. 
schedule now includes 
five magazines. Its primary advertising 
objective is stated as building company 
prestige with members of its own field 
organization. Inquiry coupons are used, 
but the company looks on returns as 
extra dividends. 
Connecticut General 


Business 
its 1946 
The company’s 


Connecticut General is duplicating its 
1945 schedule. Copy deals with Group 
insurance. No coupons are used and no 
replies are requested, but comments re- 
ceived at the home office indicate that 
the advertising is helpful to the com 
pany’s field) organization, 


Guardian Life 


The Guardian has been a small, con 
sistent user of national magazine space. 
During 1945 and 1946 copy has featured 
pension planning and each advertise- 
ment has offered a_ booklet. Returns 
have been light but are rated as worth- 


while. 
John Hancock 


John Hancock, as in 1945, is running 
two separate campaigns this year. Copy 
published in magazines of large general 
circulation illustrates life insurance so- 
lutions to common individual problems 
education of children, readjustment in- 
come, and so on. Pension trust and 
Group annuity copy is being published 
in business magazines. Tests show ex- 
cellent readership and field reactions 
indicate that the advertising is profit 
able to the company and to its agents 
The importance of good copy and lay 
out is emphasized by John Hancock in 
planning all campaigns. 

Lincoln National 


National’s advertising fea- 
tures low cost protection—continuing 
last year’s campaign. Coupons are used 
and the company reports receiving a 
number of good leads, An _ occasional 
full page institutional ad is worked 
into the schedule and, as in other years, 
a head of Abraham Lincoln is featured 
in each layout as a means of company 
name identification. Three leading week- 
ly magazines are used and the com- 


Lincoln 


pany’s 1946 appropriation was stepped 


Field 


up over 1945. reactions indicate 


the main features 
its advertising placed in the general magazines of national cir- 
summary 


They are also among the companies which are supporting the 


“Life Insurance Companies in 
of each company’s 


being necessarily brief because of 


that Lincoln National agents consider 
the company’s program helpful. 


Metropolitan Life 


Metropolitan’s series of health con- 
servation advertisements, widely con- 
sidered one of the most constructive 
campaigns in the history of American 
advertising, passed its twenty-fourth 
vear of publication in August. The com- 
pany’s copy appears in nineteen special 
interest, business and general maga- 
zines with a combined circulation of 
more than thirty million. Some of Met- 
ropolitan’s space is given to basic health 
suggestions—rest and relaxation, diet, 
first aid and so on—but most of its 
copy is devoted to a continuing edu- 
cation of the general public in the 
major causes of death. The company’s 
1946 advertising budget roughly dupli- 
cates that for 1945. 


Mutual Benefit 


Mutual Benefit, for about three years, 
has styled both its layout and copy 
after the old McGuffy Readers. During 
1946 the text has been sharpened some- 
what and field reports indicate an im- 
provement in what was already a very 
satisfactory readership. The company iS 
considering further changes in its over- 
all advertising program, but plans have 
not reached the announcement stage. 
Copy keyed to the young business man 
age group, stressing the company’s life 
insurance proeramming methods, has 
been running for some time in the offi- 
cial magazine of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Reaction to this special 
advertising is reported excellent. 


Mutual Life 


Mutual Life, for the 
putting major 


fourth year, is 
emphasis on general 
magazine copy featuring infermation 
about Social Security and the need to 
tie in adequate life insurance to create 
a rounded financial program. The com- 
pany’s campaign in military and naval 
publications, offering returning service- 
men employment in the life insurance 
business, was continued during the first 
half of 1946. Response reached a high 
point in the company’s experience early 
in the vear, then, with the Govern- 
ment’s demobilization program nearly 
completed replies fell off and the cam- 


paign was closed. Mutual Life is ad- 
vertising in the farm magazine field 
and is also running institutional copv 


in magazines read largely by newspaper 
men. 


National Life of Vermont 


National Life of Vermont advertising, 
since 1934, has been keved to making 
the company stand out from forty-odd 
other life companies that have the word 
“National” in their names. Copy has 
been based on the history of Vermont, 
coupons have been used extensively, 
and several hundred thousand booklets 


containing selected illustrations  re- 
printed from the company’s advertising 
have been distributed. During 1946, copy 
has been pointed more directly at sales 
and the company reports a somewhat 
larger number of inquiries. Field reac- 
tion is uniformly good;  we’re-not- 
known-here complaints are no longer 
received at the home office. 


New England Mutual 


New England Mutual continued its 
policy of advertising primarily to mem- 
bers of the armed forces and veterans 
of World War II during the first half 
of 1946. Most advertisements offered 
the company’s booklet, “Information to 
Veterans” and the heavy response in- 
dicated a wide appreciation for this 
type of public service copy. A change 
in theme is planned and copy appear- 
ing during the latter part of the year 
will probably feature specific services 
of life insurance to veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 


New York Life 


New York Life’s 1946 program has 
been confined to advertisements ap- 
pearing in one widely read farm pe- 
riodical. The company feels that the 
cultivation of farm magazine readers is 
a definitely profitable part of its over- 
all agency operations. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Northwestern Mutual is continuing its 
use of human interest incidents, com- 
mon in the lives of most people, as an 
over-all copy theme, However, starting 
early in 1946 the company made a basic 
change in its method of presenting its 
copy. Formerly, the number of words 
used in each full page advertisement 
averaged between 300 and 350; no ad- 
vertisement since April of this year has 
contained more than ninety- five words. 
Heavy reliance is placed on illustrations 
to carry each message. Field reactions 
continue strongly favorable and_ the 
volume of reprints distributed by indi- 
vidual agents to policyholders and pros- 
pects is considered an important factor 
in the success of Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s advertising program. The com- 
pany is continuing its special advertis- 
ing addressed to farmers and published 
in one of the leading farm periodicals. 


Northwestern National 


Northwestern National is continuing 
its established policy of talking about 
the Arnold System of agents’ compen- 
sation in its advertising, even though 
the main theme may hinge upon some- 
thing entirely different. For example, 
the first in what is to be a series of 
ads on geriatrics—“the science of help- 
ing older people en‘ov life longer’— 
does a good job of tying in the com- 
pany’s field representatives and the 
services they render. The company con- 
tinues at intervals to run_ institutional 
copy on such subjects as Social Security 
and National Service Life Insurance. 
Booklet offers are made occasionally— 
most recently in connection with the 
first geriatrics ad, to which there was 
sufficient response to indicate strong 
reader interest in the copy. 


Penn Mutual 


Penn Mutual is continuing to concen- 
trate its national magazine advertising 


















CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


on the life insurance package, covering 
12 major life insurance markets.  Al- 
though this copy approach has been al- 
tered in several instances, the company 
states that it has tried to keep the scope 
of each ad limited to a single need. A 
series of five ads is being run experi- 
mentally in one farm magazine. This 
year, Penn Mutual’s advertising budget 
was substantially increased over 1945. 


Phoenix Mutual 


Phoenix Mutual national advertising 
is—and has been for many years—de- 
signed primarily to sell the retirement 
income idea. Recent advertisements 
have featured a conversational style of 
copy which the company feels makes 
for faster and easier reading. Phoenix 
Mutual agents like coupons, as_ the 
quality of these leads seems to be un- 
usually high. It is the company’s estab- 
lished policy to pre-test each advertise- 
ment before it appears in a high-priced 
national magazine. This practice has 
made it possible to test several new 
magazines, although the final choice of 
periodicals usually narrows down to 
magazines with a wide family readership. 


Prudential 


Prudential states that its 1946 adver 
tising objective is one of “making the 
Prudential better known, of making it 
easier for our agents to sell Prudential 
protection, and of making the general 
public conscious of the Prudential as a 
warm, human and friendly company.” 
The company’s heavily illustrated cop) 
is currently appearing in eight general 
magazines and in three business publi- 
cations. In addition, it does some ad- 
vertising in Canadian periodicals. Dur- 
ing 1946 the Prudential also started ad- 
vertising to farmers with copy appearing 
in two widely circulated farm paper: 
Coupon ads have been tested but n 
final conclusions as to their value ar: 
reported. 


Travelers 


Travelers has continued during 194: 
to use full pages, in color, and to em 
phasize the services which agents ren 
der. Its 1946 advertising budget wa 
substantially increased over last yeai 
the additional appropriation, goin: 
largely into extra insertions in som: 
of the magazines on its list. Group an 
other forms of employe insurance ar 
being advertised in four business pub 
lications. One of this company’s well 
received 1946 advertisements was an in 
vitation to men coming out of militar: 
and naval service to enter the insuranc: 
field through the Travelers’ trainin; 
schools. Another advertisement, als: 
aimed at returning service men, was 
devoted largely to the importance o! 
continuing National Service Life Insur 
ance. The company states that its pri- 
mary intention when it advertises is “te 
make the work of Travelers agents 
easier and therefore make their hour: 
more productive.” 
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The Penn Mutual's 
POINT OF CONTACT 


On the great bronze doors of the 
Home Office of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Philadelphia, 
are sculptured fourteen panels, de- 
picting the history of civilization. 
One of these panels has a family 
setting, showing a life underwriter 
counselling with his clients. It is 
significant that the Penn Mutual man 
shown in this bronze is an under- 


writer, because, as the person most 


intimately associated with the people 
for whom the protective service of 
life insurance is intended, he is the 
Penn Mutual’s point of contact. 


The Home Office Agency is repre- 
sented by 122 such men and women 
— fulltime, career underwriters. 
They represent an agency with over 
$282,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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JAMES E, 


\viation underwriting, as the term is 
used in this article, means the 
action on applications from per- 
risk of 


com- 
pany’s 
sons who are exposed to the 


leath from aviation accident. 


The purpose of all underwriting is 
to classify applicants to select for the 
chance of 
is little or no greater than that 
applicant. Those ap- 
found to fall 
death than nor- 
insured at an premium 
declined, according to the com- 


“Standard” class those whose 
death 
of the normal 


plicants who are into a 
higher 


extra 


class with rate 
nial are 
rate or 
Aviation underwriting 


pany’s practice. 


is no different from other underwriting 
distinguish, 
not those applicants who have any avia- 
those whose 
aviation greater 
than normal. Extra premiums or exclu- 
sion clauses are applied only to 
applicants who are believed to be ex- 


in this respect. It seeks to 


tion hazard whatever, but 


hazard is materially 


those 


posed to the hazards of aviation in an 


unusual degree. 


\t some time, and in some compa- 


nies, the normal policy issued to a nor- 


mal applicant excludes coverage while 


engaged in some 
In that event the com- 
no problem of 


the policyholder is 
kinds of flying. 
pany has underwriting 
as regards any of those kinds of flying. 
It has no between 
applicants who do a great deal of flying 
and those who do only a little. During 
World War II the normal policy of all 
contained 
This was because of 
part of 
the war, as to the possible developments 


need to distinguish 


but a few companies some 
aviation exclusion. 


the uncertainty, in the early 


of aviation and whom they would affect, 
and the difficulty of defining just what 
flying would and would not be covered 
under changing circumstances. Before 
the war, however, an aviation exclusion 
in a life insurance contract (except in 
the accidental death benefit) was ex- 
ceptional and that has again become 
generally true today, although a number 
of companies still make some exclusion 
in their normal policy. 


Aviation Underwriting Differs From 
Other Underwriting 


When a given company’s practice as 
regards a specified kind of flying is dis- 
cussed, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the policy issued to the normal 
applicant and the policy issued to the 
applicant who is closely connected with 
that kind of flying. Published descrip- 
tions of company practices do not al- 
ways make it clear whether a given 
company excludes a particular l-ind of 


Some Aviation 


Underwriting Observations 


flying in its normal policy or only in 
the case of an applicant who does a 
large amount of such flying. 

We have said that aviation underwrit- 
ing, like all other underwriting, seeks 
to distinguish those applicants whose 
hazard is abnormal and to charge them 
an extra premium if that is the com- 
pany’s practice. Aviation underwriting, 
however, differs from other underwrit- 
ing in the use of an exclusion clause 
when the company does not want to give 
full aviation coverage at an extra pre- 
mium or the applicant does not want 
to pay an extra premium, By the use 
of an exclusion clause, the company iS 
enabled to grant the desired insurance 
protection at all times except when the 
policyholder is flying under excluded 
conditions, rather than reject his ap- 
plication entirely. In theory this same 
procedure could be applied to other 
situations, and coverage excluded if 
death results from some other occupa- 
tion or avocation or from some physical 
impairment, in lieu of charging an extra 
premium, but in practice the only other 
hazard which is commonly excluded in 


this manner is the haz ird of war or 
war service, in policies issued in time 
of war. 


The Rating Up of Pilots 


The question is frequently asked, why 
an insurance company should rate up a 
man who is a pilot when he buys the 
policy, if at the same time it will issue 
a policy without aviation restriction to 
his non-flying neighbor who may, for 
all anyone can tell, become a pilot five 
years from now, and without affecting 
his insurance? This can be disposed of 
in a moment by remarking that while 
the companies continue to cover policy- 
holders who develop heart disease, and 
pay many death claims on that account, 
yet they are hardly expected to insure 
those whose hearts are bad when they 
apply for insurance. Policies are issued 
at standard rate to those applicants 
only who start on even terms with their 
fellow policyholders. 

The answer to this question can also 


be seen from another aspect. All insur- 
ance companies deal with averages 
rather than with individuals in their 


calculations, and it is established prac- 
tice for them to charge different rates 
to groups of policyholders whose aver- 
age death rate is expected to differ. It 
goes without question that a man who 
buys life insurance at the age of 40 
should pay a higher rate than a man 
who bought at 35, or that a man who 
is distinctly overweight should pay a 
higher rate than a man who is of nor- 
mal build and in first-class physical con- 
dition. This is simply because the aver- 
age death rate among younger men is 
lower than among older men, and is 
lower among men who are in top physi- 
cal condition than among those who 
are not. Policyholders are classified in 
such a way that all of those who pay 
the same rate have approximately the 
same future hazard as far as can be 
determined at the outset. It is obvious 
that the number of deaths from aviation 
accidents will be greater among 1,000 
applicants who are flying as pilots at 
the time of applicetion than among 





By James E. Hoskins 
Associate Actuary, The Travelers 


1,000 applicants who are not, even 
though some of them (but no one knows 
which ones) will later take up flying. 
The same principle explains why a 
company restricts policies issued to 
those who have flown as pilots in re- 
cent years, even though the company 
in question may have no exclusion of 
civil aviation in its normal policies. It 
stands to reason, and has been con- 
firmed by statistics, that there will be 
more aviation deaths in the future 
among a group of policyholders who 
have recently been pilots, even though 
not now flying, than among a similar 
group who have had no aviation con- 
nection. Men who genuinely believe they 
have permanently discontinued flying 
sometimes change their minds. At the 
same time, an applicant who has dis- 
continued flying and who honestly be- 
lieves that he will not resume it would 
be unwilling to pay an extra premium 
on account of potential future piloting 
even though that premium would pre- 
sumably be lower than would be charged 
to an active pilot. In such a case, an 
aviation clause is an appropriate solu- 


tion. If the policyholder remains 
grounded, the exclusion creates no 
hardship, If he resumes flying without 


negotiating for the payment of an extra 
premium, regardless of whether he had 
changed his mind in good faith or had 
previously misrepresented his intentions, 
the company is protected against hav- 
ing to assume a risk for which it had 
not been paid. 


What Aviation Risks Are Abnormal 


We come now to the question of 
what aviation risks are abnormal, that 
is, greater than those of the average 
policyholder. At the present time the 
answer is that any considerable amount 
of flying of any kind is abnormal. If 
the total amount of current flying of 
all kinds is divided by the total number 
of life insurance policyholders, it aver- 
ages hardly an hour a year per person. 
Consequently, if a given applicant is 
in the habit of flying 100 hours a year 
he is flying considerably more than the 
average. 

However, in the safer kinds of flying, 
such as scheduled airline flying, the 
amount of extra premium which would 
- required to provide for the hazard 

100 flying hours a year, or even 200 
can is. relatively small, and most 
companies ignore it. In fact, it has been 
found that few individuals travel so 
much by scheduled airline that theo- 
retically an extra premium would be 
required to cover the risk. Consequently 
a number of companies pay no attention 
to scheduled airline passenger travel 
in their underwriting and accept it as 
an established part of modern life re- 
gardless of the amount. of flying in the 
individual case. 

Except for travel on the scheduled 
airlines, and in airplanes operated by 
corporations for the use of their execu- 
tives (which is regarded as almost as 
safe and is so treated by many compa- 
nies), there are few instances where 
an individual applicant flies so much 
as a passenger as to require an extra 
premium, 


On the other hand, all flying as pilot 








or crew member is today regarded as a 
hazard sufficiently abnormal to require 
an extra premium. If a given applicant 
is now flying only a few hours a year 
as pilot, not only must the company 
consider the possibility that he will in- 
crease his flying in the future, but also 
there is reason to believe that he is not 


likely to achieve or maintain the same 
degree of skill as a pilot who flies 
oftener, and his chance of death from 


aviation accident in the course of a year 
will be almost as high as if he flew 
considerably more. 


Statistical Basis of Aviation 
Underwriting Rules 


As has already been indicated, ap- 
plicants who have recently flown as 
pilot, even though not flying at present, 
are held to have, on the average, a 
greater amount of future aviation haz- 
ard than the normal applicant because 
of the possibility of resuming flying. 
It is most common for the aviation 
hazard to be excluded in such cases 
(at least the hazard of flying in some 
other capacity than as bona fide pas- 
senger), rather than for an extra pre- 
mium to be charged. Just. when an ap- 
plicant’s past flying is so “recent” that 
there is a considerable chance of his 
again taking up aviation, and when his 
flying is, on the other hand, far enough 
in the past so that he is not much more 
likely to resume it than if he had never 
flown, is a matter for individual com- 
pany judgment. During the war years 
there were so many obstacles to private 
flying that abstinence from flying dur- 
ing those years is not particularly sig- 
nificant, and some companies impose an 
aviation exclusion if the applicant has 
flown at any time within the past five 
years. As time goes on, it may be found 
that a smaller waiting period will suf- 
fice before the hazard of again taking 
up flying can be ignored 

The statistical basis of aviation under- 
writing rules is the reports of the 
Aviation Committee of the Actuarial 
Society of America, which for over 
fifteen years has been obtaining data 
from Government departments and has 
also compiled company experience on 
persons insured as pilots. Before the 
war, aviation extra premiums tended to 
conform closely to the death rates dis- 
closed in these reports. During the 
war, some of the statistics were not 
available, and others were obtained only 
after some delay. 


When companies at the close of the 
war resumed insuring aviation § risks 
freely, they were temporarily without 
up-to-date statistics, and were forced 
to guess how much safety improvement, 
if any, had occurred since the last 
previous. statistics were gathered. In 
some cases extra premiums have been 
quoted by several companies which have 
turned out to be too low in the light 
of new statistics reported to the Actu- 
arial Society in May and now being 
printed. 

It remains to be seen whether these 
premiums will be revised upward on 
future issues in accordance with the 
new information, now that they have 
been found to be insufficient. For ex- 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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MORTON 


Our first year of peacetime conditions, 
1946, 
underwriting. 


has brought a return to peacetime 
But it is by no means a 
underwrit- 


return to the same peace time 


ing as of the years immediately preced- 
ing the war. 


War and its aftermath has produced 


much change. In 1946 the volume of 
new Ordinary business is reaching rec- 
ord proportions, more than 50% ahead 


of last year and over double the volume 
of most peace time years in the 1930's. 
This jump in volume over 1945 figures 
was largely unexpected and caught the 
companies’ underwriting staffs largely 
unprepared. Underwriting staffs, de- 
pleted by war manpower demands gen- 
erally had not regained even their pre- 
war numerical strength. 

Industry in war years advanced far in 
knowledge in the field of accident and 
health hazards. The attitude of man- 
iwement, of workmen’s unions and of 
our Government has fostered research 
to develop safer and healthier working 
conditions. 


Medical Knowledge Gained From War 
Experiences 

War experiences, 

medical knowledge 

of the armed 

teach us in the 


particularly the 
gained by the staffs 
services, have much to 
field of medically im- 
paired lives. The treatment of wounds, 
and of many diseases and mental dis- 
orders improved immeasurably. Medical 
techniques improved rapidly both be- 
cause of unprecedented opportunities to 
observe results among large numbers of 
patients under similar conditions, and 
through the introduction of the new 
wonder drugs, sulfanilimide and its de- 
rivatives and penicillin. These improve- 
Incnts seem certain to show their effects 
on insurance mortality of the future. 
However, during the war years compan- 
ies. curtailed mortality investigations, 
both because of lack of staff and of un- 
reliability of the data due to the disloca- 
tion of normal living brought about by 
war. There is, therefore, no direct 
method appropriate to translating €X- 
pected mortality improvement into prac- 
tical rating procedure. 

The question being pondered by the 
medical officers and underwrite rs of in- 
surance companies today is how far we 
can translate this optimistic outlook for 
mortality of the future into immediate 
present day underwriting revisions. We 
have only experienced judgment to 
guide us. 

Indications are not lacking that the 
companies are already following some- 
what more liberal standards in under- 
writing both substandard occupations 
and medical impairments. Revision will 
continue in these fields as each com- 
pany’s underwriting staff is able to 
weigh the available new knowledge. 

Aviation Extra Premiums 
Evidence of the trend of the times in 
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Home Office Underwriting 
After Year of Peacetime Conditions 


By A. P. Morton 


Assistant Actuary, Manufacturers Life, Toronto 


underwriting standards is seen in the 
announcements by a number of compa- 
nies of new scales of aviation extra pre- 
miums. Most companies seem deter- 
mined to reflect in current rates, not 
only the full improvement in aviation 
safety demonstrated to date but to 
discount expected improvement to come 
in aviation safety. On the other hand, 
companies will undoubtedly quickly cor- 
rect any rates that seem out of line as 
newer statistics become available. This 
is illustrated by several companies’ re- 
cent announcements of revised ratings 
for Army and Naval Air Force pilots 
based on newer data made available to 
the companies late in 1945. These rat- 
ings grade by age of the pilot at date 
of issue. They impose higher extras 
than hertofore on the younger, less ex- 
perienced pilots who presumably also 
have the highest average annual flying 
time, but grade to very moderate 
changes lower than heretofore charged 
at older ages among pilots who are 
presumably more experienced men, 
mostly in senior ranks with low annual 
flying time. The new scales range from 
about $18/M extra premium at ages 
18-24 to $6/M at ages 35 and over. 
Watching How Present Day Conditions 
Parallel 1929 

The companies currently are anx- 

iously measuring present day conditions 


to see how closely they parallel the 
1929 “boom and bust” conditions. There 
is enough similarity in these conditions 
to cause some misgivings. Large lines 
are being applied for where’there is a 
none too stable financial background. 
Yet, in contrast with the 1929 boom 
period, with its accompanying volume 
of large amount cases which showed an 
excessive mortality, there are new fac- 
tors giving plausible justification for 
many of today’s large applications. To- 
day’s large cases are often on higher 
premium forms on insurance, sold on 
the appeal of combined protection and 
investment, Premiums are often pre- 
paid in advance as far as the companies’ 
rules permit. There are special in- 
heritance and income tax angles too in 
insurance purchases written today often 
on beneficiary-ownership forms, that 
carry very much more weight than for- 
merly, due to the much higher incidence 
of taxation today. It does not follow 
as clearly as it formerly did, that when a 


buyer proposes placing a somewhat 
heavy proportion of his income in life 
insurance premiums, he is_ selecting 


against the company, and is therefore 
a poor risk. 

The sustained high level of volume of 
Pension Trust business well illustrates 
the stimulus to the sale of insurance of 
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special tax angles in times of prosperity 
and high taxes. These investment type 
contracts are not overly attractive to th 
companies in the light of today’s in- 
vestment conditions. On the other 
hand, there is seldom anything sugges. 
tive of the usual over-insurance hazards 
in an individual case qualifying for an 
unusually large amount under a formula 
which will qualify for Government ap- 
proval under Section 165(a)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue code. 
The Large-Sized Risks 

All underwriters recognize that the 
— of a depression weigh particu- 
larly heavily on men of affairs, the 
heads of large businesses and generally 
the well-to-do or wealthy classes who 
comprise the large policyholder class, 
Underwriters are resigned to the belief 
that some extra mortality is to be ey- 
pected at such times among large risks 
however careful a selection of these 
risks is exercised at issue. What we 
can do today that many companies failed 
to do prior to the 1929 crash is to in- 
sulate our companies from the worst 
effects of such adverse mortality by 
conservatively discounting many of to- 
day’s large incomes, and refusing those 
risks who are buying up to or beyond 
the full limit of their abnormal present 
day incomes—in short, those risks most 
likely to be selecting against the com- 
panies. 

We note that many companies are 
continuing a more liberal program 
adopted in war years for writing insur- 
ance non-medically, The factors limit- 
ing a sound program of non-medical in- 
surance have been pretty well under- 
stood for many years. Proper age and 
amount limits are necessary and at 
honest intelligent and cooperative 
agency force is most important of all. 
Companies who have discussed their re- 
sults under more liberal non-medical 
rules attribute much to the improved 
type of field underwriter representing 
most companies today. 

Optimism Tempered With Caution 

As a summary of the underwriting 
outlook in most companies today, |! 
would say it is optimistic but tempered 
with caution. We recognize that much 
change has been crowded in the past 
six years—change that will have @ 
marked bearing on all our lives. How 
will this affect future mortality among 
insured lives? We have not the answer 
in a definite form ready for practical 
application, but we believe mortality 
will continue to improve. 

There are some few clouds on the 
horizon. We look with misgiving on 
the present day unsettled and near cha- 
otic economic conditions. What the final 
outcome may be is far from apparent. 
Will that better world with higher liv- 
ing standards for all for which we 
fought and won this war finally emerge? 
Or will we continue to have disorgani za- 
tion, labor unrest, and economic sirife 
that will eventually produce another de- 
pression and another period of lowered 
living standards? The answer wil! be 
of great interest to the insurance in/us- 
try. On it depends the ultimate sound- 
ness of our investments, the ability ot 
the companies to keep overhead costs 
within bounds and to retain healthy | = 
organizations for the sale of new life i 
surance. Last, but certainly of n je 
importance to the industry’s ultiniate 
soundness is the possible effects 1 
terms of the level of insurance mor 
tality. 
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Why Mortality Has Declined in Last Decade 


By Dr. Donatp B. Cractn 
Medical Director, Aetna Life 


In the last ten years the mortality in 


the United States has steadily declined 


until it has now reached a low hardly 


dreamed of twenty-five years ago. 


There are various explanations why this 
has happened which we will touch on 
In part. 

Medicine 


Through the 


Perhaps Preventive deserves 


the first’ role. pioneers’ 


influence, prodding and direction, 


boards of health (national, state and 
local) were given an impetus which has 
resulted in the enormous structure now 
in force throughout the land. These 
boards are supported by taxes, of which 


the insurance companies bear their full 


share; thus indirectly contributing to 


the nationwide program, uncontrolled it 


De. Donald B. Cragin 


Donald B. Cragin, a 
Farmington, Me., was educated in 
public schools there and attended 
ore ‘ton State Normal School. He 
| received his M.D. degree at Harvard 
University Medical School, and_fol- 
| lowing a surgical interneship at Car- 
| ney Hospital, South Boston, practiced 


native of 


| surgery for twenty years in Water- 
ville, Me. and in Hartford. He 
joined the Aetna Life as associate 


medical director in 1924 and was ap- 
pointed medical director in February, 
1933. 
| Dr, Cragin is chairman of the Com- 
; mittee to Promote Educational Ac- 
tivities among medical examiners of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, and a 
past president of that association; 
chairman of the medical examinations 
committee and former chairman of the 
medical section, American Life Con- 
vention, and is a member of the ex- 


ecutive council of the joint Medico- 
\ctuarial Committee. 
He is consulting surgeon at Hart- 


ford Hospital and was Commissioner 
| Health in Hartford from 1925 to 
1931. He is a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons and is a member 

| of the American Medical Association, 
Hartford County Medical Association, 
and the Hartford and Connecticut 
State Medical Societies. He is presi- 
| dent of the 20th Century Club and a 
| member of the University Club of 
| Hartford. 








is true but nevertheless important as a 
factor in keeping mortality rates down. 


Health Program and Disease Control 


Health programs include pure food 


laws which govern production, prepara- 
tion, factory 
health, and control 
either in stores where 
food is exposed for sale or where served 
for consumption. 
vigilance. 


correct labeling, sanitary 
conditions, employes’ 
of food handlers, 


This requires constant 


Disease control preventing or handling 


epidemics of plague, small-pox, yellow 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, and typhus 
fevers, to mention a few of the better 
known, demands unceasing precautions, 
such as inspection, immunization, vac- 
cination, insect and rodent control, quar- 
antine, segregation of carriers, etc. 

Sanitation would include water supply, 
drainage, sewage disposal, garbage col- 
lection, and control of city dumps and 
the rat population. 

Industries and schools are being more 
and more brought into the health pic- 
ture. Better working conditions, light- 
ing, ventilation, and hours in the indus- 
tries. School doctors, nurses, hygiene 
instruction are very important, 

All this has created a new and in- 
creasing demand for adequate and 
proper hospital care resulting in treinen- 
dous building programs and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plans all over the coun- 
try. 

Most of the facts mentioned are such 
a commonplace part of our daily life 
that we take most of them for granted 
and it is only by some grave disaster 
that they are brought forcibly to our 
attention. When the New England hur- 
ricane hit Nantucket Island, and cut off 
all the public utilities, the citizens real- 
ized very thoroughly the primitive con- 
ditions under which the early settlers 
lived, 


The New “Wonder Drugs” 


Now back of all the foregoing lies the 
fountainhead in the shape of medical 
schools with their laboratory and_ hos- 
pital affiliations for the study and care 
of patients and the application of the 
results of their research. Medical 
schools, independent laboratories and 
large pharmaceutical houses spend en- 
ormous sums in research with  fre- 
quently astounding results. The animal 
extracts, sulfa drugs, penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, insulin, antitoxins, vaccines— 
to name a few. Strangely enough, some 
industries in no way connected with 
health problems have developed, as side 
lines, very important drug production. 

The principal factor one has to guard 
against in the introduction of a new 
drug is too early exploitation without 
careful and controlled experimentation 
before it is placed on the market. Styles 
in drugs change frequently and_ the 
average innocent patient always wants 
to take the last new drug, frequently 
whether he needs it or not. Some of 
us remember when one shot of 606 was 
a sure cure for syphilis. Not even on 
the market now, it never did cure in one 
shot. 

It is human nature to hope for a new 
cure for cancer, tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, etc., but much of the flamboyant 
introduction of ‘wonder drugs” has 
proved to be fallacious and right here 
may I pause to remark that any drug 
or so-called remedy which will cure 
promptly a serious malady is pretty apt 
to have some untoward effects which 
may not be apparent at first but come 
to light after careful study and analysis. 
Penicillin has a serious effect on blood 
clotting in some cases. We can remem- 
ber the sad experience with the so-called 
sulfa drugs when first sold over the 
counter indiscriminately and without 


Preventive Medicine and Health Boards 
A Large Factor; Warning About Too Early 


Exploitation of New 


DONALD B. CRAGIN 


proper control. The cancer and _ tuber- 
culosis cures which have disillusioned so 
many unfortunates are always popping 
up anew. Let us not be too sanguine 
on the exploitation of a new drug until 
it has had a thorough and carefully 
checked trial. Remember actuarial mor- 
tality tables on which companies have 
to depend are analyses of large ex- 
posures over a number of years. 


Automobile Fatalities 

The preceding matter, we hope, all 
leads up to what some of the current 
trends are in underwriting. First let me 
mention one or two factors which must 
enter into our present day practices. 
During the war and the gasoline ration- 
ing and shortage years, our auto fatali- 
ties diminished considerably. We are 
rapidly getting over that with the return 
of peace and some of our wild youth 
antics, plus deteriorated cars. We can- 
not look for much further saving in that 
direction until the public awakens to the 
dire facts of the slaughter and maiming 
now going on. In years to come we will 
look back on our auto record with any- 
thing but pleasure. 

With the downward trend in auto ac- 
cidents came a downward trend in in- 
terest rates. No connection, but the in- 
terest rates won’t come back as fast as 
the auto fatalities. Then there is the 
increased cost of running the business, 
wages, and cost of issue up. 

The above factors make the alert 
medical director cast about for increased 
production along safe lines; so this is 
why we study our material from all 
sources and keep an eye out for new 


fields. 
Definite Advances in Cure and Control 


The definite advances in the cure and 
control of varying maladies lie chiefly in 
the following groups: 

The acute infectious diseases: pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, 
measles. 

Diabetes, tuberculosis, diseases of the 








‘Wonder D rugs’ 


blood cells; 
diseases. 

While malaria, tick borne disease, ra- 
bies, certain mental disorders, peptic ul- 
cers, influenza, cholera, dengue fever, 
certain thyroid disorders trail along a 
close second. 

Of course, the tremendous penumonia 
death rate diminution due to sulfa 
drugs and penicillin needs no elabora- 
tion, 

Insulin in diabetes is pretty well es- 
tablished, but doesn’t always control the 
disease. Some companies are beginning 
to take on a diabetic applicant who has 
his disease well controlled. 


syphilis and other venereal 


Thanks to research in the anemias, 
pernicious anemia is now largely con- 
trollable, as is agramulocytosis, both for- 
merly highly lethal. (An _ interesting 
side light on our recent meat shortage 
and the closing down of the large pack- 
ing houses—what will we do for animal 
extracts—liver, thyroid, insulin, adrena- 
lin, etc., if they fail us?) 

Tuberculosis is no longer the “Great 
White Plague” although still serious 
enough to warrant careful watching. 
Don’t bet too much on streptomycin as 
a cure. Cases treated and arrested by 
pneumothorax or thoracoplasty are in- 
surable. Family history of tuberculosis 


iS unimportant; however, contact is. 


Varying types of malaria are now be- 
ing cured by new drugs supplanting 
quinine. Our returning veterans from 
malarial countries or suffering from the 
disease are being rather freely under- 
written. 

Shock treatment in certain mental 
diseases seems to promise something for 
the future. 


Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers 


Syphilis is always getting a new cure, 
the last is penicillin. The disease has 
always been a big scare for insurance 
companies but look over your death 
claims and see how many are denoted as 
this cause. Perhaps now we discuss it 
more freely, we may begin to see the 
name appear on our death certificates 
oftener. 

The question of gastric and duodenal 
ulcers is rather a moot question at pres- 
ent. Most observers believe it is a 
chronic recurring disease and if with 
hemorrhage history is not conducive to 
longevity. Resection of the stomach is 
not proving satisfactory in the majority 
of cases; yet some companies are as- 
suming these risks. 

The black list seems to be cardio- 
vascular, renal, cancer and _ accidents. 
Millions are being spent on research. 
Let us hope for the best. Rheumatism 
in children is responsible for many 
deaths. 

All things considered, we have liberal- 
ized tremendously in the past twenty 
years and with the continuance of sup- 
port for research and, very important, 
training young men and women to enter 
research, the future looks good for the 
medical end of the insurance business. 


And finally, just remember this: “All 
communicable disease could be eradi- 
cated if we could get full cooperation 
from the public.” 
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‘A Tribute to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


AND PHILIP B. HOBBS, New President 


In Boston, in 1890, George N. Carpenter, the 
first President of the newly formed National Asso- 
iation of Life Underwriters said: 


“I believe that in this convention today, we 
have started an influence that will be potent for 
the good of life insurance for years to come; and 
when those who come after us shall turn back to 
this day, they will hold it in grateful remembrance 
that we, too, have been equal to the emergency 
of this day, and have done for life insurance what 
will be of the utmost important value in the 
future.” 


The history of the Association is one long list of 
times when the Association and its leaders “have 
been equal to the emergency of the day.” 


To us, it is at least of interest that Joseph Ash- 
brook, head of the Agency Department of the Provi- 
dent, was a member of the committee which set up 
the first National Association. A number of things 
led up to this action of 1890. There was a desire for 
unity and fellowship among the better men in life 
insurance. There were many manifest abuses which 
needed correcting, particularly widespread rebating, 
unlimited twisting and one sale and part time men, 
who made a living in some other pursuit and reached 
out to pick up cases prepared by regular agents. There 
was fierce inter-Company competition. 


There had been a number of organizations, pre- 
viously beginning with an organization of agents in 
Chicago in 1869, Pittsburgh followed the next year. 
The Ohio Association was formed in 1873. None 
of these was permanent, they were punitive expedi- 
tions against certain manifest errors. They worked 
through dictation rather than education. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters 
has fought the errors through education and forward 
looking leadership. Several editors of life insurance 
publications were among the most far seeing leaders 
in these movements. The first anti-rebate law was 
passed by Massachusetts in 1887. This was a fore- 
runner of action in other States, all leading up to a 
readiness to accept a national leadership. 


The value of study and the recognition of ade- 
quate knowledge as a requisite for intelligent service 
to the public early occupied the attention of the 
Association. In 1891 a committee was appointed to 
correspond with the colleges in an effort to establish 
life insurance courses. The University of Chicago 
led off, to be followed by the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburgh and the Wharton School. 





PHILIP B. HOBBS 


The first ten years were fighting years, 
the Association gained strength through con- 
flict. As always it met the emergency of the 


day. 


The Armstrong investigation in New 
York in 1905 made Charles Evans Hughes 
a man of national prominence. It also shook 
the whole structure of life insurance. Public 
confidence was noticeably shaken. Yet this 
proved an opportunity for the National Asso- 
ciation, through its Presidents, Charles W. 
Scovel and Frank E. McMullen, to gain the 
attention of the whole people and to lay an 
even firmer foundation for legal reserve life 
insurance. The answer lay in more uniform 
laws and in closer supervision which came 
rapidly in the next fifteen years. Today, 
there is no business more highly respected. 


The Life Association News first appeared 
in the fall of 1906. It has not missed an 
issue since. More than that it has been the 
connecting strand that has held the Associa- 
tion to its course, that has informed the 
members and that has both buttressed and 
accomplished leadership. 


In 1912 the Association started the move- 
ment for national advertising of Life Insur- 
ance. The resulting institutional advertising 
led, ultimately, to the Life Insurance Week 
observance, a nation wide recognition of our 

great business. 


In the Wilson Administration there was a strong 
movement in Congress to tax life insurance proceeds 
and dividends. That this was not done is due in 
large part to resolutions of protest, and the active 
work at Washington of officers of the Association. 
Under the leadership of Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, an effective presentation of our case was made 
at a meeting of the National Tax Association. 


The educational work of the Association went 
through various stages, development of text books, 
study classes, then the Sales Congress, which has 
demonstrated its value in local and state associations 
and in the National Association. Through the efforts 
of Association leaders, 1924 saw the birth of the idea 
of the American College of Life Underwriters, when 
a committee was appointed to work out the plan. 
Through their work came the American College, as 
we know it, and in 1927 the Chartered Life Under- 
writer movement. 


The Million Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association also got its start in 1927. 


There is not room in this page to outline more of 
the triumphs of the Association, but we cannot avoid 
mentioning the splendid fight put up at Washington 
in 1940 by President Charles J. Zimmerman against 
an attempt to place life insurance under National 
supervision. After he had spoken there was but one 
answer. 


Since 1890, when the emergency arose, it has been 
met. That this work has been appreciated by the rate 
book carriers of the nation, is evidenced by the steady 
growth of the membership from 10,000 in 1919, to 
20,000 in 1934, to 32,000 in 1940 and to the present 
all-time high of 45,241. This is a tribute to Roger 
Hull, to Jim Rutherford and to a succession of self- 
sacrificing Presidents, Past Presidents and Local, State 
and National leaders as well as to the whole staff at 
National Headquarters. We hail the Association, our 
Association, for its ideals, for its accomplishments and 
for its vision of the future. 


We hail, also, the new National President, Philip 
B. Hobbs of Chicago. He began with a rate book. 
He did so well with it that he became a District 
Manager and later an Agency Manager for his com- 
pany, the Equitable Life Assurance Society. He has 
held offices in the local, State and National Associa- 
tions, has been a Trustee of the National Association 
since 1942, was made Vice President in 1945 and 
now succeeds to the Presidency. He enters a tradition 
of unselfish service. He will meet opportunity at 
every crossroad. A year from now he will enter 
the company of the Past Presidents whose continuing 
leadership is invaluable. Until then his mind and his 
heart, his thinking and his doing will lead the 
National Association to new victories. He will meet 
the emergency of the day. 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENT 


99 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


























































































KERBY H. FISK 


The long unbroken record for prompt 


full 


claims is 


life 
responsible 


settlement of insurance 
undoubtedly for 
the willingness on the part of many mil- 
lions of policyholders to have little or 


and 


no curiosity as to how their dollars paid 
in premiums each year are invested. In 
1945 almost 71,000,000 new and_ old 
policyholders paid $4 billion 589 million 
to inaugurate or keep in force $156 bil- 
lion of life insurance. All of these num- 
bers are large—perhaps not easy for us 
to comprehend—but in terms of one in- 
dividual the average annual premium 
paid last year was about $65 for $2,200 
of insurance protection. 

Most of us take for granted that our 
premiums are invested wisely and safely, 
but occasionally there is the individual 
with sufficient curiosity to want to know. 
He may be the young man just out of 
college, or back from the armed forces, 
putting aside a part of his first pay 
check, or he may be the experienced 
man of mature business judgment round- 
ing out a carefully planned program for 
the protection of his family, In either 
case, whether his policy is small or large, 
we in the industry should be able to 
give him a simple yet clear picture of 
the manner in which his insurance funds 
are employed. 


Investment in U. S. Bonds Helped 
Finance World War II 


At the end of 1945, based on figures 
compiled by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, forty-nine companies, 
holding over 90% of the assets of all 
United States legal reserve companies, 
had total assets of about $40 billion. Of 
this sum almost $19 billion, or 47%, was 
invested in bonds of the United States 
Government, either direct or guaranteed, 


and in Canada over $1 billion of Gov- 
ernment bonds was held. Before the 
war, the comparative figure for the 


United States Government holding was 
$514 billion, or about 20% of assets. This 
tremendous increase clearly indicates the 
part played by life insurance companies 
in financing the war. Patriotism was 
the first motive, but it should be borne 
in mind that during the war period the 
financial needs of industry were, to a 
great extent, provided for by Federal 
Government agencies and commercial 
banks with the result that Government 
bonds were the only large volume outlet 
available for insurance funds. Changing 
from war to peace has relieved both 
Governments from the necessity of 
large scale new money borrowings and 
with reconversion, industry. to a smal! 
but growing extent, is adding to its 
existing funds for plant, machinery and 
working capital. The insurance compa- 
nies will play an important part in 
supplying this need. 


Investments in Homes, Farms, 
Business Properties ' 


Next in importance are mortgage 
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Beneficial Effect of Life 
Companies’ Investments on Nation’s 
Economy Is Far-Reaching 


By Kersy H. Fisx 
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General Manager, Bond Department, The Prudential 


loans and income producing real estate. 
\bout $6% billion, representing almost 
16% of the total, is invested in our 
homes, farms and business properties. 
To attempt to evaluate the benefits ac- 
cruing from this investment would be 
exceedingly difficult, but we all know 
that few of us would be able to own 
our own homes or business properties 
if these investment funds were not 
available. It is sincerely hoped that with 
the settlement of the many strikes 
which have impeded the flow of ma- 
terials in the building construction field, 
we may see in the near future a full 
scale revival of home building. The in- 
surance companies are ready to help 
finance this program. ; 

Each time we turn on the lights in 


our homes we are probably consuming 
electricity generated and brought to us 
by a utility company in part financed 
by our premiums. In this industry, for 
power plants, transmission systems and 
all other necessary equipment, insurance 
companies have invested many billions 
of dollars. In addition, the gas compa- 
nies, both artificial and natural, which 
supply us with fuel for cooking and 
heat for our homes, the telephone and 
telegraph systems and many of the 
water companies, turn to the insurance 
companies to borrow funds to make 
these essentials available to us. The 
lenders over a long period of years have 
found public utility operating company 
bonds and preferred stocks sound in- 
vestments and today own about $5 bil- 








Investment Portfolio Review 


Of 20 Months Shows Trends 


By Micwaet C. Doak 


Financial Secretary, Connecticut Mutual 


considered as a 
contracts and 
liquidation of 
which is Are these 
conditions changing; at least, from an 
investment viewpoint? Possibly not, for 
the long range outlook, but nevertheless 

it is interesting to review what has 
taken place during the year 1945 and 
the first eight months of 1946 in the 
portfolio of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

As of December 31, 1944, the total 
book value (adjusted to market value 
in case of bonds not subject to amor- 
tization) of bonds were $299,000,000. In 
the year 1945, maturities and redemp- 
tions totaled $34,000,000, or approx- 
imately 11.4% of the year end book 
value. At this rate, a complete turn- 
over of our investments would result 
in 88 years. For 1946, the maturities 
and redemptions for the first eight 
months totaled more than $28,000,000. 
This is at the annual rate of $42,000,000, 
which indicates the trend is continuing. 
Combining the two, over 25% of our 
1944 portfolio has been taken away from 
us, over which we have no control. We 
would like to make long term invest- 
ments, but with our maturities and re- 
demptions influenced by the money 
market, it is almost impossible to stabil- 
ize our investments. 

The reason for this trend, in my 
opinion, is, first the lowering interest 
rates which brought about the refund- 
ing of callable issues aided materially 
by the excess profits tax. During the 
present year, some slackening is evi- 
denced at the present time due to the 
hardening of short term rates and the 
absence of excess profits tax and labor 
unrest. The small increase in our short 
term money is our first indication of 
demand for capital. 

The long 100-year non-callable bonds, 


insurance is 
term 
investments, 
required. 


Life 
business” of 
long term 


long 


rarely 
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principally in the railroad field, still 
afford a good yield to those who were 
fortunate either to hold or to purchase 
them at much lower prices. Some re- 
duction in these bonds was brought 
about by requests for tenders by the 
carriers at prices bringing the rate of 
interest equal or slightly above com- 
parable Governments, 

In our present portfolio, we have a 
modest commitment of non-callable rail- 
road bonds, but there have been rela- 
tively few non-callable public utility 
and industrial bonds available—so in- 
dicating the vulnerability to turnover 
in a life insurance company portfolio. 


lion of these securities representing 12% 
of all funds at work. 


Railroad Investments 


Back in 1930, railroad  investients 
represented 17% of total assets, but at 
the end of last year it had dropped to 
about 7%, In terms of money, the hold- 
ing is still about the same, the figure 
was $2,947,000,000 sixteen years ago as 
compared with present investment of 
$2,880,000,000. The volume of railroad 
bonds outstanding has. diminished for 
three reasons, first, the growth of rail- 
roads came to an end in the middle 
1920’s, primarily as the result of in- 
creased competition from trucks, inland 
waterways and coastal shipping; second, 
during the depression many companies, 
because of diminished earnings, were 
forced to reduce their outstanding debt 
through reorganization, and third, in 
the prosperous period of the war years 
practically all systems with the flush 
earnings then available retired consider- 
able portions of their indebtedness. As 
the result of events of the last sixteen 
years, there is basis for feeling that 
railroad securities can be regarded with 
little optimism as a means of employ- 
ment of insurance funds. However, we 
only have to consider the utter depend- 
ence of our national existence on the 
transportation facilities provided by 
railroads during the war period or wit- 
ness the national crisis of the recent 
railroad strike to realize the undeniable 
importance played by the railroads in 
our national economy. The railroads 
must be financially sound in order to 
provide for the efficient movement of 
freight and passengers. It is sincerely 
hoped that this will be recognized as 
an essential and that our national trans- 
portation policy will acknowledge the 
necessity for sufficient earnings to es- 
tablish a firm base for long term rail- 
road credit. 


Industrial Loans 


In the field of industrial loans, insur- 
ance company funds find their greatest 
diversity of employment. From the large 
motor car manufacturer to the modest 
local plant, the premiums we pay each 
year are providing funds to many com- 
panies for expansion of factory facilities 
or additional working capital, all tools 
with which to meet the demand for 
consumer goods. Industrial lending as 
we know it today, relatively speaking, 
is fairly new. Back in the 1920's large in- 
dustrial corporations occasionally floa ed 
public bond issues through investm:nt 
banking houses which in turn pe 
them in part with insurance companic 
The smaller manufacturing caiabony 
depended primarily on the commercial 
banks or family money for their nee:’s, 
but today, the small and medium, 2s 
well as the large companies not oly 
consider the commercial banks and 1'¢ 
investment bankers as a_ source 
capital, but also look to the insuran:e 
companies when the need is for lone ft 
term loans. Generally speaking, mot 
industrial loans are repaid in anntl 
principal installments so that by t'¢ 
maturity date the amount borrowed ‘s 
greatly reduced. Each loan is tailo - 
made to fit the needs of the borrow t 
and no two are exactly alike but as 2 
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Public Understanding of Life Insurance 


& 


HE greater the knowledge of what Life Insurance has done, is doing and can do 
in the future in meeting the economic needs of millions of insured families, and 
in acting as a powerful supporter of the maintenance and continuance of business en- 
terprise—whether of individuals, partnerships or corporations—the better it is for the 
welfare of the nation. Always the bar of public opinion is a most impartial and a most 
important judge as to the character and nature of Life Insurance performance, just as 


it is of how every other industry performs. 


While Life Insurance has never lost sight of one of its paramount objectives—win- 
ning the people’s good opinion—that note has been sounded along every front of the 
life insurance business since the Institute of Life Insurance was organized. The In- 
stitute has emphasized, and is constantly emphasizing, that public relations problems 
of the business are the problems of all in the business. In doing this it has not only 
highlighted the service of life insurance itself, but also the role played by companies 
and their production forces. It has done much to make both groups more alert than they 


have ever been before to aspects of good public relations. 


For the part which the Institute has played in bringing to the attention of the pub 
lic a wider understanding of the benefits of Life Insurance and its significance to the 
nation’s homes and businesses, thus tremendously increasing public confidence in in- 


surance and its representatives, we offer our sincerest congratulations. 


A Friend of the Institute of Life Insurance 
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Why 1946 Is Record Breaking 


MERLE A. 


GULICK 


This promises to be the greatest year 
in Group insurance history. The predic- 
based largely the sales of 
employe coverages in the nine months’ 


tion is on 
period ending June 30, when aggregate 
writings of all companies surpassed those 
a similar period in thirty-five years 
of Group protection, 


in 


In fact, certain Group-writing com- 
panies in the nine months—some even 
in the half-year—exceeded their annual 


sales in more than one complete year 


since 1940, when the largest gains were 
registered. New business in the final 
quarter normally the best period, and 


the natural growth of existing protection, 
are expected to bring insurance in force 
in all Group coverages on December 31 
to the highest all-time peak, providing 
more protection for more employes than 
ever before. 
The Contributing Factors 

Several factors have contributed to 
this favorable situation. Pre-eminent 
among these is the universal and over- 
whelming aspiration, among people as 
among national governments, for securi- 
ty—an outstanding development of the 
war. This result has been manifested 
in this country by a desire for three- 
fold securitv—of a home, of a job, and 
against financial losses resulting from 
death, accident, and sickness. Group in- 
surance is geared to satisfy this last de- 
sire through its varied services. 

During the war years the Group- 
writing companies excellently performed 
the task of protecting the men and 
women on the home front, thus con- 
tributing to their high morale and their 
magnificent protection for the fighting 
forces. These companies are now pre- 
pared to meet every peace-time require- 
ment. 


Expansion of Group Protection 
Provisions 

Through the years since the introduc- 
tion of Group insurance the initial idea 
of protecting an employe’s family against 
the loss of his pay envelope through 
death—this by means of Group life in- 
surance—has been expanded until it now 
makes provisions against virtually every 
contingency affecting the physical well- 
being of an employe. 

This expansion has resulted from the 
development of the so-called casualty 
coverages: Group accident and sickness, 
accidental death and dismemberment, 
hospital expense insurance, surgical bene- 
fits, and the latest form of Group pro- 
tection—medical expense insurance, al- 
lowing reimbursement for charges for 
visits to or by a doctor. The last three 





Group Insurance Year 


By Mere A. GuLIcK 
General Manager, Group Department 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


coverages also employe’s 
dependents. 

Other security to employes in the 
form of a retirement income supplement- 
ing the provisions of the Social Security 
Act is offered through Group annuities. 


protect an 


Country’s Flourishing Economic Situation 

Greatly influencing the large sales of 
all Group coverages has been’ the 
economic condition of the country, with 
business generally flourishing and with 
industrial production, employment and 
payrolls setting peace-time records, even 
above those in the last month before 
V-J Day. This condition, plus the grow- 
ing interest of employers and employes 
and a greater activity by a larger num- 
ber of agents, offers splendid onportuni- 
ties in the Group harvest season ahead— 
the last quarter of the year. 


Increasingly aware of the need of 


. 


their personnel for security, 
in ever-larger numbers have adopted 
Group programs, or expanded existing 
ones, to provide complete insurance pro- 
tection. In many instances they have 
paid the entire cost of a plan and in 
others have contributed one-half or more 
of the cost. 


employers 


The attitude of employes toward 
Group protection is expressed in their 
keen appreciation of a free plan and 
in a high participation when asked to 
share the cost. It is not unusual for 
this participation to be well over 90%, 
and often it is virtually unanimous. 

Throughout there has been evidence 
of a splendid spirit of cooperation be- 
tween employers and employes, with a 
common purpose—security beyond com- 
pensation. From this cooperation and 


— 


from the operation of a Group insurance 
plan, both labor relations and pro. 
ductivity have improved, according to the 
statements of many employers. 

The outstanding feature of the cur. 
rent year has been the enormous gain 
in Group life insurance, always regarded 
as the primary coverage because it serves 
to meet the greatest disaster in an em- 
ploye’s family—the loss of the bread-win. 
ner and his earnings. 


Amount in Force Will Exceed War. 
time Peak by Year’s End 

The last months of 1945 registered a 
decrease of about 9% in the volume of 
this coverage in force owing io the 
closing-down of many large planis en- 
tirely engaged in war production. Ip 
several Group companies this decrease 
was exceeded in the first six months 
of 1946 by new writings and by more 
favorable conditions in existing Groups, 
including higher wages, on which 
amounts of protection for individuals are 
generally based. 

Therefore, it is believed that the 
amount in force at the end of this year 
of peace will considerably exceed the 
war-time peak of $25,555,570,000, recorded 
in 1944, 

Aside from the large number of new 
groups, both large and small, Group life 
production was greatly advanced by the 
action of many large organizations in 
revising existing plans to provide larger 
amounts of insurance. Frequently the 
revision raised the Group life protection 
from the equivalent of an employe’s 
earnings for one year—formerly the 
normal amount—to a sum equal to earn- 
ings for one and one-half to two years. 

(Continued on Page 90) 


Group Insurance Meets the Need 


By D. N. WarTeErs 


Executive Vice President, Bankers Life Co. 


During recent years the public has 
become increasingly aware of the need 
for protection against the various haz- 
ards of life. By bringing many face to 
face with the uncertainties of life, the 


war has accentuated this feeling on the 
part of each of us. The result has been 
a great demand for all forms of insur- 
ance, with the average individual ex- 
pressing a preference for a contract 
with a private insurance company, but 
feeling that where the desired service 
is not offered by private companies then 
it should become a Government func- 
tion. To fill the mass need for minimum 
protection without further expansion of 
Government programs, many new forms 
of Group insurance have been and are 
being developed by private insurance 
companies. Today, protection is given to 
many millions of people under these 
group contracts. An ideal group is a 
group of employes of a single employer 
and many of the contracts have been 
developed to meet the requirements of 
these situations. 

It is interesting to note the complete 
nature of the coverages offered. Con- 
tracts are written to cover most of the 
misfortunes to which human beings are 
heir because of frailties of mind or 
body. Benefits are payable both on con- 
tingencies of life, death, and old age, 
and at the time of physical or mental 
ailment. 

In the first classification, we have: 


(a) Group Life Insurance on the 
One Year Term Basis 


This is the most common form of 
Group life insurance and provides a 
death benefit with premiums payable on 
the annual renewable term plan under 
which the premium is a step-rate pre- 
mium increasing with the attained age 
of the person insured. On termination 





D. N. 


WARTERS 


of employment, there is no value avail- 
able to the insured person other than 
an attained age conversion privilege 
without medical examination. 


(b) Group Life Insurance on a 
Permanent Plan of Insurance 
This is offered on many level pre- 
mium plans such as Ordinary life, Life 
Paid-up at Age 65, Income Endowment, 
etc. Values are accumulated each year 
the insurance is in force just as on 
level premium individual policies. The 
level premium for each person’s insur- 
ance is based on his age when the in- 
surance first became effective and does 
not increase with his attained age each 
year the insurance is in force. On 


termination of employment, the person 
insured can be given the value accumu- 
lated in his insurance up to that time, 
generally in the form of paid-up insur- 
ance, and also is always given a con- 
version privilege similar to the privilege 
in a group term contract. Where the 
insurance is written on a level premium 
plan under which all premiums are paid 
prior to Age 65, premium payments are 
completed during the productive work- 
ing life of the employe and neither he 
nor his employer is faced with the 
necessity of paying premiums after re- 
tirement when production has ceased. 
The Income Endowment form is much 
used for pension plans on the level pre- 
mium basis as it combines the advan- 
tages of Group underwriting and flexibil- 
ity with benefits such as are provided 
in individual policies. 
(c) A Combination Group Contract 


This provides for each person ” 
amount of insurance, part of which 
Group term insurance and the bala - 
Group insurance on a single premium 
basis. Under this arrangement, a part 
of the premium each year is used in 
providing a small amount of paid-up 
insurance and the reducing balance of 
the coverage is provided on the Group 
term basis. 

(d) A Group Annuity Contract 

This provides a monthly life income 
commencing at retirement age. This 
contract is used entirely for pension 
purposes. Each year a stipulated amount 
of annuity, to commence at retirement 
age, is provided for each person covere 
and a single premium is paid to ‘he 
insurance company based on the tlicn 
attained age of the person covered. 
Some contracts provide for a refund on 
the death of the person covered of part 
or all of the premiums paid. Values are 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Appreciative Thoughts 


of a 


LEADING GENERAL AGENT 








James G. Ranni broadcasting a message of appreciation after 
closing the best club year his Agency has enjoyed to date. 








F I were a Billy Rose and owned a newspaper column like 
his “Pitching Horseshoes”, I would give a lot of space to 
members of my organization and let the whole country know 


how proud I am of their fine production record this year. 


It’s really something to talk about when an agency of 
my size jumps over the $1,000,000 mark for two months and 
averages in excess of $600,000 per month for the first half 


of this year. I'm also proud of the agents and brokers who 


have enabled the Ranni Agency to win the Halsey Cup for 


the seventh consecutive year, turning in to the Manhattan 
Life the best paid-for record in June, July and August of 


any agency of our company nationwide. 


And we will also win trophy awards at this month’s con- 
vention of Manhattan Life’s leading producers for the largest 
first year paid premiums and volume of insurance produced 
in the 1946 club year, respectively $266,214 and $6,864,987. 
Again, a million thanks to everyone who contributed to this 


fine achievement! 


Our Home Office has given some fine cooperation in 


making these production records possible and I want to take 


this opportunity of expressing heart-felt appreciation to Presi- 
dent James P. Fordyce and his executive staff. Manhattan 
Life’s own record this year to date is worthy of special men- 
tion—its Insurance in Force as of September 1 was over 
$168,000,000. The gain so far this year exceeds the gain 


for entire year of 1945. 


I can’t agree with the notion we hear expressed today 
that people will not be interested in buying life insurance 
when commodities like cars, refrigerators, washing machines, 
etc., become plentiful. I’m optimistic in thinking that the 
American people have a better appreciation of the helpful 
hand of life insurance to their families and businesses than 
ever before, and thus will continue to regard it as an invest- 


ment of the first importance. 


For this reason we in the Ranni Agency are confident 
that our growth will continue, both in stature and in useful- 
ness, and that in so doing we will maintain our leadership in 
the Manhattan Life and our reputation as a live-wire, pro- 
gressive life insurance eepesbesion that brokers like to do 


business with. 





(Life Member, Million Dollar Round Table) 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





of New York 


General Agent at 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Insurance Accomplishes Most Where 





Private Enterprise Enjoys Freedom 






By Jesse W. RanpDALi 






President, The Travelers 







Life insurance offers excellent proof tion or some other factor takes away and persuade you to protect yourself. 







that greater growth and progress is their monopoly, Then their chance of Human nature is pretty much the 
made under the private enterprise sys- survival is slight because they have same the world over. We prefer to 
tem than under a state-controlled econ- forgotten how to compete for business. spend our money on things that will 






omy. Not only do the people of the The life insurance business in North _ satisfy our immediate wants rather than 
United States own more life insurance America has steered a wise course be- on something that will protect us against 
than those of all of the rest of the tween the dangerous, destructive ex- some future contingency. Most of us JESSE W. RANDALI 
world, but they have a far more attrac- cesses of unbridled competition and the are optimists. We hope and expect that a - 
tive range of contracts and plans to deadening influence of monopoly. Never we will escape the misfortune which other than in their own offices or homes 
choose from and they receive more in recent years has it permitted its brings grief, suffering and loss to others. few of them would be insured. 
prompt and more intelligent services desire for business to induce it to quote Therefore, unless some one calls on us Competition has built the insurance 
from their agents, brokers and insur- rates that would undermine the security and shows us why we should insure, business in the United States and 
ance carriers than do people in those of its contracts; but neither has it in- we are likely to put it off until it is Canada, Competition has made the peo- 
nations in which life insurance is a  dulged in combines or cartels ‘to sect too late. ple of these two countries — best 
state-controlled institution. the rates or allot the markets for life insured people in the world. Natur: ly, 
There are two reasons for this. In insurance. It has achieved a_ happy we in thé insurance besiness would be 
the United States and Canada there medium between these two extremes— reluctant to abandon the system of com 
ae many life agp wigan e companies and @ real accomplishment of which we may panies has greatly improved the quality petitive private enterprise which has 
a is te to grow 7 sah ga well be proud. of salesmanship in the insurance busi- Worked so successfully in our business 
ome are large, some small. Each i: ‘ : - Sig ee naa 
iotian 7 sai aa nce inaioe ae it Intelligent, Aggressive Salesmanship a which he B peneacy aa er 


; vetition is so keen that only the trained 
= F » management of each com- : I : “in = Rais te : Ss stagnate, hic as 
can, ind the “net gp —— ste digg Another reason why so much insur- the intelligent and the aggressive sales- "€SS to stagnate, and which has not 
pany knows that the more attractive it secured the wide distribution of | thi 





























Effects of Competition 


The competition of hundreds of com- 






































































. — ance is bought in the United States an surviv oli and ag- 
can make its policies, plans and rates : man can survive. Intelligent and ag 


and the more prompt and friendly it 
can make its claim and other services, 
the more chances it will have to get 
business. So every American and Cana- 


and Canada is intelligent and aggressive 


economy, 
stamp. 


a state-controlled lions of people in 


insurance is like a postage and Canada to buy 
If you want it, you know where’ it been necessary for these people to 


gressive salesmanship has caused mil- 
the United States 
insurance. Had 


benefits of insurance protection to the 
public at large in those countries wher 
it has been tried. 

I would like to take this occasion 


iad comma i coolly sewage 2C" No one is going to apply for this insurance at some Gov- {© Say a few words about current life 
Gilad « . « . are ° 
; come you why you need it ernment office or to buy insurance production. Many insuranc: 


improve its contracts, reduce its rates 
and to do everything possible to win 
and hold the friendship of its policy- 
holders and prospects, 


Competition Improves Contracts; 
Lowers Costs 


The better any service or product be- 
comes, and the lower its price, the more 
people there are who become willing to 
buy it. Competition, by improving the 
quality of both life insurance contracts 
and service, and by cutting the cost of 
this insurance, has greatly widened the 
market for lite insurance in both the 
United States and Canada. Here new 
ideas vet fair trials. They are not killed 
and buried by bureaucrats whose god 
is precedent rather than progress. 

Where there is no competition, as is 
the case in those countries where life 
insurance is a_ state-controlled monop- 
oly, there is no incentive to improve. 
\nd where there is no improvement in 
the product or service—no broadening 
of the protection offered by insurance, 
and no reduction in price—the market 
tends to remain static. As a matter of 
fact, it is almost an axiom that a static 
product or service means a static mar- 
ket. The same people may continue to 
buy vear after year, but there is little 
in the way of increased value or lowered 
cost to attract new buyers. A govern- 
ment that is not a monopoly fails to 
govern. It is not a success. But a busi- 
ness that is a monopoly ceases to be 
a good business and ultimately it fails. 
Governments and business are two dif- 
ferent things and when we try to mix 
them we brew trouble. 


Course Steered by Life Insurance 


\ business monopoly is bad because 
it denies the buying public the improve- 
ments in quality and reductions in price 
that competition fosters. It is bad be- 
cause of its deadening effect on the 
holders of the monopoly. Lacking the 
spur of competition they become com- 
placent and lazy. The world progresses, 
but they remain satisfied with things 
as they have been. Sooner or later, 
public dissatisfaction, foreign competi- 





























EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


Headquarters of the World for 
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men are a bit skeptical about the record- 
breaking volume of life insurance that 
is being written this year. They have 
their fingers crossed; they are won- 
dering if it may be only a flash in the 
pan, something that will slacken off as 
soon as the public can buy freely the 
many other things it wants. 

Judging by past experience, life insur- 
ance production always increases dur 
ing and after a major war. Spectacular 
increases in the volume of life insuranc¢ 
written are just as normal a part of a 
post-war era as increases in the cosi 
of living, strikes, disputes among thc 
victorious powers and other current 
occurrences. 


Growth After World Wars 

What happened during and after tlhe 
first World War? In 1914, the year tha! 
World War I started, the American 
public bought $2,324,907,000 life insur 
ance. In 1919, the first post-war year, 
the volume of new life insurance writ 
ten was $5,844,140,000—more than twice 
the 1914 rate of production. Doubtless. 
in 1919, some insurance men were say 
ing that production on such a_ scat 
could not last. But, after a slight set 
back during the depression of 1921, life 
insurance production continued to climb 
reaching $11,284,309,000 in 1926 and hit 
ting a peak of $12,767,652,000 in 1930) 
Note that by 1926, life insurance produc 
tion was nearly twice as great as in 191' 
—and more than four times as much a- 
in 1914. 

In 1939, the year in which World Wai 
Ii started, the American people bought 
$7,302,897,000 new life insurance. B\ 
1945, this had expanded to $9,796,467,000 
This year it seems likely to exceed 
twelve billion. But, if life insuranc: 
production follows the same _ pattern 
that it followed during and after World 
War I, the large volume of business 
that is being written today is merel\ 
the curtain raiser. We may hit a mark 
of three or four times the 1939 pro- 
duction level; we may well be writing 
twenty to twenty-five billion new life 
insurance a year within the next six 
or eight years, 
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THESE PRINCIPLES 


Where life insurance is concerned, the best interests of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, and of underwriters, general agents and companies, are inter- 


dependent and inseparable. 


There is ample evidence of this fact in more than a century of increasing 


public recognition and acceptance of life insurance. 


Laurels won by past service can be kept green only by meeting the chal- 
lenge of the present. Nor is it enough to prevent a lowering of standards; we in 
the life insurance business must always strive to raise the standards of our work. 

This responsibility is rightly ours, and we gladly accept it. 


ts Because of their daily personal contact with the buyers of life insurance, 
the underwriters represent the entire industry to the public. By their performance 
the institution of life insurance is largely judged. 


It is imperative, therefore, that every underwriter shall be thoroughly quali- 
fied and prepared to do the work that he alone must do. To be admitted into the 
circle of life insurance sales and service representatives, he must measure up to those 
high standards which long experience proves essential to efficient life underwriting. 
He must then receive the training which will enable him to discharge his serious 


responsibilities in properly interpreting the purpose and function of life insurance. 


* Behind the underwriter stands the general agent who represents his com- 
pany to the citizens of the community. Let him never regard his duties lightly. It 
is his obligation to develop and maintain an organization of capable underwriters, 
numerically adequate to serve the territory for which his franchise makes him 


accountable, 


* The directors and officers of the company are charged with the duty of 
making sure that policyholders and the public will have no just cause for criticism 
of the institution of life insurance. It is their responsibility to establish and, through 
the general agents of the company, to direct the maintenance of an effective sales 


and service organization wherever the company conducts its business. 


3 Conscious of these facts, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is pledged to continue its established policy of conducting its field activities 
in the best interests of its policyholders, through men of high character, knowledge, 


and skill. 


_Massachusely Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The Actuarial Society of America 


By Epwarp W. MarsHALL 


President of the Society 


The history of the Actuarial Society 
illustrates how 
progress of 


of America strikingly 
cooperation for 


benefit to the public can occur among 


scientific 


representatives of competitive groups. 
In 1889 a 


tuaries felt the need of meeting together 


number of individual ac- 
regularly to broaden their knowledge of 
actuarial science and other factors un- 
derlying the life insurance structure, and 
thus increase their service to the rapidly 
How- 
ever, there were doubted 
whether officials of strongly competing 
life insurance companies could possibly 
cooperate by sharing professional knowl- 
edge. Fortunately, these doubts did not 
prevail and the Actuarial Society of 
America was founded. 

In order to keep the new organization 
from becoming an instrument of special 
interests or the tool of any group of 
companies, its constitution provided that 
“no resolution expressive of opinion 
shall be entertained at any meeting of 
the society.” The spirit as well as the 
letter of this provision has always pre- 
vailed. 


growing life insurance business. 


some who 


Quickly Demonstrates Its Value 

The society quickly became of great 
value. Its members cooperated as mem- 
bers of a profession rather than as 
representatives of companies. Through 
papers and discussions at semi-annual 
meetings, they gathered their actuarial 
knowledge and information, and gave 
the others the benefit of new discoveries 
and improved plans and techniques. In- 
valuable mortality tables were developed 
and new light thrown on the effects on 
mortality of physical and other impair- 
ments. 

As the result of frank discussions, un- 
sound practices were more quickly re- 
vealed, and a_ better’ understanding 
gained of current trends of importance 
likely to affect actuarial structures. The 
contribution of the society to the 
strength, quality and usefulness of life 
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insurance on the North American conti- 
nent has been and continues to be out- 
standing. 

In order to become a member of the 
society, the individual must acquire an 
extensive education in actuarial science 
and allied legal, financial and accounting 
fields, and pass searching examinations 
over several years. The society now 
embraces more than 800 actuaries in the 
United States and Canada, and almost 
every qualified actuary in those coun- 
tries is a member. 

The fundamental objective of the so- 
ciety is to develop and maintain to the 
fullest extent a strong and well-trained 
body of actuaries adequate to meet the 
needs of the day, both in private busi- 
ness and Government, The needs are 
continually becoming greater and more 
complex in the social and economic fa- 
bric of today. Thus the cooperative ef- 
fort represented by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America should continue to be 
of great value in the future. 


Ass'n of Life Insurance Counsel 
By Harry Core Bates 


President of Association 


The Life Insurance 


Counsel is 


\ssociation of 
home office 
life insurance 
companies and of the organizations of 
the United States 
For thirty-three years it 
has adhered to its constitutional objec- 
tives, which 


composed of 


counsel of legal reserve 


such companies, in 
and Canada. 


are: 
First: to promote efficiency in legal 
service to life insurance companies, 

_Second: to encourage cordial rela- 

tions among the legal representatives 

of life insurance companies. 

The association was founded on the 
call of five organizers: Frederick L. 
Allen, Mutual Life; William Brosmith, 
Travelers; Edward D. Duffield, The 
Prudential; James H. McIntosh, New 
York Life; and William J. Tully, Metro- 
politan. Mr. Brosmith became the first 
president of the association and Mr. 
Tully the first secretary, the latter con- 
tinuing as such until 1925. Of the orig- 
inal slate of officers elected by the six- 


teen who attended the first dinner in 
December, 1913, two are still members, 
Chandler Bullock, State Mutual, and 
Fred A. Howland, National Life of 
Vermont, both of whom subsequently 
became chief executives of their com- 
panies. 
Holds Two Meetings Annually 

It is the custom of the association to 
elect to honorary membership members 
who have become presidents of their 
companies, where such companies are 
otherwise represented in the association. 
It now has twelve such honorary mem- 
bers, besides several other honorary 
members among executives and counsel 
who have rendered special service to 
the association. 

Except when prevented by war (or by 
the 1946 railroad strike) the association 
has held two meetings annually, one in 
New York in December and one else- 
where in May. At these meetings pro- 
fessional papers are read which consti- 
tute a real literature of life insurance 
law. These papers, now comprising 





some eight volumes, are made available 
to court and to law school libraries, as 
well as to members. 


The association has the distinction of 
being one of the few national organiza- 
tions of the Bar affiliated with the 
American Bar Association and repre- 
sented by a delegate in the house of 
delegates of that association. Its present 
delegate is Major Andrew D. Christian 
of Richmond, Virginia. 


The association maintains offices at 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. The pres- 
ent officers are Harry Cole Bates, 
Metropolitan, president; Robert De- 
chert, Penn Mutual, vice president; 
Charles G. Dougherty, Metropolitan, 
secretary-treasurer; and Francis J. 
Wright, Midland Mutual, chairman of 
executive committee. The other mem- 


bers of the executive committee are 
Robert A. Adams, American United; 
3yron Kk. Elliott, John Hancock; J. 


Thomas Gurney (Orlando, Florida) of 
the Bankers National; Sylvester C. 
Smith, Jr., The Prudential; Robert E. 
Henley, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia; and Phineas M. Henry, Equitable 
of lowa’(the two latter being the most 
recent past presidents). 
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American Institute of Actuaries 
By Extcrn G. Fassex 


President of Institute 


The American Institute of Actuaries 
was organized in Chicago in 1909, which 
was in the decade 1901-1910 during 
which many of the life insurance com- 
panies in the middle and western states 
were established. 

The object of the Institute as stated 
in its constitution is “to advance the 
science of insurance mathematics, the 
knowledge of the theory and practice 
of life insurance and the study of re- 
lated subjects by associating together 
persons of like interests.” 

The Institute membership consists of 
423 Fellows and 224 Associates located 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Also included, are 143 company 
members. Meetings are held twice a 
year. Besides the consideration of pa- 
pers presented by its members, a feature 
of Institute meetings has always been 
the informal discussion of topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

Although actuarial science has_ re- 
ceived its development through study of 
life insurance problems and most ac- 
tuaries are associated with life insurance 
companies, actuaries are also to be found 
in Government service, in the operation 
of self-administered pension and insur- 
ance plans of large corporations and in 
private practice as consultants. 

The Institute holds examinations for 
membership each year in conjunction 
with the Actuarial Society of America 
in about fifty examination centers, Com- 
mencing in 1947 a new practice is being 
adopted of preliminary examinations 





ELGIN G. FASSEL 


which will be conducted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board at centers 
— the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Due to the rapid strides being made 
by life insurance and related activities 
there is a shortage of actuarial help. 
This field offers excellent opportunitics 
to students. Persons interested in tlie 
actuarial examinations should obtain the 
Year Book from the office of the Insti- 
tute at 135 South La Salle Street, Clii- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


Life Underwriters Ass’n of Canada 
By A. Gorpon Nairn 


Field Supervisor of the Association 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, founded in 1906, was organized 
to improve ethics in the production field. 


As time went on the meetings of the 
local associations began to serve as a 
means of exchanging sales ideas and 
suggestions and providing other valua- 


ble information for insurance salesmen 
and the public. The developmert ot 
regional sales congresses resulted in a 
greater number of life insurance mei 
being given an opportunity of meeti”¢ 
and hearing outstanding life insuran 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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A PosT-WAR OPPORTUNITY — 


Sell Zurich Group Insurance Contracts! 


* *K & 


GROUP Accident & Sickness 
Hospital Expense 
Surgical Expense 
Medical Expense 
Accidental Death and 


Dismemberment Insurance 











Available—To Groups of 25 or More Employees 


Experienced counsel and assistance at your Service without charge 


MIEINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 





Managers Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Zurich, Switzerland 






189 MONTAGUE ST. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
Tel. MAin 4-5869 


80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 
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Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


(Continued from Page 36) 
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men and other business leaders. Sales- 
men of fifty competing companies are 
brought together for exchange of sales 
ideas and methods of making life in- 


surance better fit the public’s needs, In 
1924 the LUAC obtained its charter of 
incorporation which gave it the right to 
arrange courses, hold examinations and 
grant to those of its members who 
qualified the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. 

The association set up a Syllabus of 
Study which it felt a qualified life un- 
derwriter should cover, prescribed text 
books for reading and conducting ex- 
aminations. 

Correspondence Courses 


In 1932 correspondence courses, con- 





ducted through the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Toronto, 
were inaugurated, designed not only to 
provide means whereby candidates for 
the CLU title could adequately prepare 
themselves for the examinations, but 
also making a guided program of study. 
Studies for CLU_ cover fundamentals 
and oe of life insurance, life in- 
surance law, life underwriting and sales- 
manship, estate administration, business 
insurance, business finance, psychology, 
business English or commercial French. 

Originally, there were no_ licensing 
laws governing life insurance agents in 
any province in Canada. Anyone 
could solicit insurance. It was largely 
due to the work of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada that licensing 
legislation was enacted in every province 
of Canada and lists of licensed agents 
periodically were published and distrib- 
uted, thereby bringing the selling of life 
insurance out into the open. The asso- 
ciation pioneered legislation to make re- 
bating and twisting offenses under the 
law. Today, rebating is an offense un- 
der the laws of every province of Can- 
ada and twisting is legally an offense 
in eight of the nine provinces of the 
Dominion. In cooperation with compa- 
nies and insurance departments the as- 
sociation has materially reduced unethi- 
cal practices in the field. 

Succession Duty Laws and other forms 
of taxation affecting life insurance and 
policyholders have constantly received 
the association’s attention, and, as a 
result of representations that have been 
made legislators have had a complete 
picture of the effect of such legislation 
before them when considering these 
taxation measures. Life insurance is 
given preferred treatment under the 
Succession Duty Laws in eight of the 
nine provinces. More than 55% of the 
full-time agents of Canada are members 
of the association, 


International Claim Association 


By W. Criarkx BUTTERFIELD 


President of the Association 


International Claim Association 
1909 by a 
accident and health claim executives with 
objective of promoting will 


The 


was organized in group of 


the good 
among companies with respect to work 
in the claim field and placing emphasis 
on winning of public confidence through 
equitable and just adjustment of insur- 
ance losses. 

After a period it was found that the life 
problems in com- 
with accident claims men, brought 
about by the fact that the life companies 
had added disability 


nity provisions in 


claims men had many 
mon 


and double indem- 
their 
by-laws of 


contracts. In 
the association 
life 
company or 


consequence, 
extended to admit companies 


Any 


ciation engaged in health, 


were 
to membership. asso- 
accident or life 
underwriting is now eligible for member- 
ship and individuals are eligible to honor- 
Meetings are held an- 
nually in September and this year more 
than 200 mutual and stock life, accident 
and health companies, fraternal and com- 
mercial traveling 


ary membership. 


associations convened 


in Quebec for a three-day convention. 
Theme was proper handling of claims, 
with public interest in mind, and those 


attending were presidents, vice presi- 


dents, secretaries, actuaries, claim super- 
adjusters, 


intendents, auditors and in- 





~ 


W. CLARK BUTTERFIELD 


spectors of companies. 

The association affords opportunity for 
the general discussion of claim and allied 
problems and privilege of hearing out- 
standing authorities speak on subjects 
of particular interest to claims men. 
Among the association’s committees are 
those on legal and medical subjects, 





policy forms, Group Life, war claims 
liaison and lay adjusters. 

Possibly, one of the outstanding com- 
mittees of the association has been the 
war claims liaison committee which was 
active in the war period and has through 
its efforts done much to facilitate the 
handling of war casualty claims. At the 
last meeting of this committee in 1944 
ten visitors were present from the 
various services and during the meeting 
Major General Jay L. Benedict, U. 


Army, president of the War Dependeiicy 
Board, stated: 

“The contributions which you are 
making are as essential to victory «nd 
national well-being as are the more jan- 
gible things on the production schedule 
of industry. I feel personally, afd I know 
the feeling is generally shared in the 
War and Navy Departments, that the 
life insurance companies have done and 
are doing a swell job in contribution to 
the war effort.” 


Accounting and Statistical Ass’n 
By Hupson J. Stowe, F.A.S., F.A.LA. 


President of the Association 


Among the associations and societies 
in the insurance field which provide an 
opportunity for the employes of the 
companies to meet and_ exchange 
thoughts is the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association. 

In 1928 the association was started by 
the statisticians and accountants of 
eight Illinois life insurance companies 
with the object of exchanging ideas on 
the mechanical methods of accounting 
that were then coming into general use. 
Some of the early members of the as- 
sociation were companies who also op- 
erated in fire and casualty fields, and, 
as many of the accounting techniques 
are similar, in 1933 it was decided to ad- 
mit as members of the association com- 
panies doing these classes of business. 

From this beginning the association 
has grown until at the present time its 
membership comprises more than 280 
companies. These come from such 
widely separated places as Hawaii and 
Sweden, Canada and Venezuela, In ad- 
dition every line of insurance is trans- 
acted by some of its members. 

The association publishes a monthly 
paper the “Interpreter” the columns of 
which are available for the discussion 
of accounting problems. Our annual 
conferences feature exhibits of office 
equipment and offer an opportunity for 
the companies’ representatives to keep 
abreast of the rapid advances that are 
being made in the mechanical equip- 
ment available to perform accounting 
operations. The opportunity to discuss 
formal papers and take part in the in- 
formal discussion has always been a 
highlight in our meetings. 

At the last conference held in Dal- 
las, Deputy Insurance Superintendent 





Ashley & Crippen 
HUDSON J. STOWE 


Shelby C. Davis of the New York De- 
partment spoke to the members about 
the work being done by his Department 
to bring about a uniform classification 
of accounts among fire and casualty 
companies. This and similar talks which 
have been heard in the past have at- 
tracted to our membership many of 
those companies who are most progres- 
sive in their statistical and accounting 
methods. 


Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America 
By Dr. 8. J. StREIGHT 


President of the Association 


The aim of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America, 
which was organized in 1889, is the inter- 
pretation of medical science as applied 
to the selection of insurance risks. Our 
scientific meetings give us ample oppor- 
tunitv to review our problems and 
through free interchange of opinion, in- 
crease our knowledge of the selection 
of risks, Our problem is to understand 
and interpret the significance of disease 
in its relation to the continuance of life. 
Chis demands the widest range of medi- 
cal knowledge and_ understanding. 
Through the exercise of sound judgment 
in our decisions we inspire confidence 
and goodwill. The proud position which 
the institution of life insurance’ holds 
today reflects in a large measure the 
application by those responsible for 





medical selection, of the principles em- 
bodied in a broad knowledge of human 
nature and its probable reaction to a 
changing environment. 

The institution of life insurance en- 
ables more people to serve themselves 
and to better purpose than is possille 
by any other existing means. It is tlie 
greatest institution for thrift which man 
has devised. It is deeply interested | 
all that pertains to human oaaikess 5 
comfort and general well being. It is 
the outstanding example in the world 
today of the benefits which may be 
secured by the many through coopera- 
tion and goodwill. It is built upon faitli, 
confidence, fidelity, and security, and it is 
more and more becoming synonymous 
with fidelity and security—to set it apart 
from other forms of human endeavor, 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Association of Life Medical Directors 


(Continued from Page 38) 


t has the priceless ingredient of human 
Welfare con- 


notes security, recreation, friendly asso- 


welfare for its watchword. 


ciation, something to think about, some- 
thing to take pride in, and the need to 
latter to someone. It implies human 
concern, being cared for, and this is what 
most people often need to give meaning 
and fulness to their lives. Men will work 
freely, more contentedly and more pro- 
ductively when they have established so 
far as possible security for themselves 
and their dependents. Life insurance, 
the outstanding example of cooperative 
effort, is the avenue through which this 
may be obtained, 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America is happy 
to have taken so active a part in de- 
veloping and extending the science of 
medical selection. By increasing our 
knowledge of the significance of physical 
conditions we have made it possible to 
offer the benefits of life insurance to 
a steadily increasing number of those 
who need it. 





DK. S.. J, STREIGHT 


The Life Insurance Advertisers 


Association 


By Russet B. ReyNops 


President of Association 


The Lite Insufance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was organized in September, 
1933, by a substantial number of adver- 
fising and sales promotion representa- 
tives of life companies who had formerly 
participated in the activities of advertis- 
ing and promotional groups wherein at- 
tention was not focused primarily on 
the interests of life insurance. The ob- 
ject of the organization trom the be- 
ginning has been: 

(A) To promote better advertising 
and sales promotion of life insurance. 

(B) To foster a better understand- 
ing of, and general good will toward, 
life insurance on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

(C) To distribute important and in- 
teresting information regarding life 
insurance advertising and its mem- 
bers. 

(D) To discourage undesirable prac- 
tices in life insurance advertising. 

(E) To encourage a complete and 
frank interchange of ideas among its 
members. 

The Membership 

Membership is open to “any salaried 
cmploye engaged in advertising or sales 
promotion work for a duly licensed 
‘legal reserve’ life insurance company or 
any branch or agency office of such com- 
pany, or of an association or bureau 
supported and maintained by a group of 
such companies, or any such company’s 
officer who may be interested in the 
work of the organization.” 

Elective officers of the association are 
a president, a vice president, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, an editor, and a com- 
mittee of six members, of which the 
immediate past president is automati- 
cally a member. These committeemen 
and the officers constitute what is 
known as the executive committee, and 
are so chosen, geographically, as to give 
the entire membership the most _ rea- 
sonable and practical representation pos- 
sible, from year to year. 

Except for the specified duties of offi- 
cers and standing committees, the af- 
fairs of the association are administered 
entirely by the executive committee, 





RUSSELL B. REYNOLDS 


which is convened at such times during 
the year as occasion may require and at 
such places as may be most accessible 
to the majority of its members. 

The association has made notable 
progress since the beginning not only in 
size, but in usefulness to its member 
companies and the public. At present 
its company membership is 138, while 
the individuals representing those com- 
panies number more than 270, 

The association holds an annual meet- 
ing each autumn, at which attention is 
given to essential matters of business, 
including the election of officers, In 
addition to a carefully developed pro- 
gram featuring round table discussions 
and addresses by both association mem- 
bers and nationally known leaders in the 
fields of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, there is conducted a competitive 
exhibit of the best advertising and pro- 





motional work of all member companies 
developed during the year. Comparable 
sized companies compete with one an- 
other, and through these annual compe- 
titive exhibits all of the best material 
developed by member companies is 
brought together for display, study and 
round table discussion. In addition to 
the annual convention, three regional 
meetings are held each year. These are 
known as the Eastern, North-Central, 
and Southern Round Tables. They serve 
to keep alive, between annual meetings, 


the organizational 
scattered groups, and afford the opp 
tunity for the thrashing out of sales 
problems peculiar to the particular s 
tion concerned. 

The association through both its :a- 
tional and local committees has over thie 
years extended to other associations jn 
life insurance as effective cooperation as 
it can, in matters having to do with 
making life insurance better understood 
and in enhancing public good will (o- 
ward the institution. 


Industrial Insurer’s Conference 
By E. H. SpeckMAn 


President of Conference 


The Industrial Insurers’ Conference 
which was formed in 1910 has for its 
objects and purposes the promotion and 
attainment of a better understanding 
and opinion on the part of the public 
toward ‘life insurance; and the better- 
ment of insurance conditions generally. 

The conference has sixty-five mem- 
bers most of whom are located in the 
South and Southeast. It was organized 
in Mobile, with eighteen companies at- 
tending. demon- 
strated that free ideas 
and progressive thinking contribute to 
a sounder and more ethical operation of 


meetings 
exchange of 


Succeeding 


the business. The conference thus filled 
a much felt need and the membership 
grew until its representatives are now 
located throughout the country in 
twenty-one states and the District of 
Columbia, 


Types of Papers Read at Annual 
Conventions 
The convention of the conference is 
usually held in May of each year, At 
these meetings are presented informa- 
tional papers on sales, technical, legal 
and personnel studies. The topics of 
papers read at the 1946 convention were: 
“Punitive Damages” by Ashley C. 
Tobias, Jr., president, Palmetto State 


Life. 

“Lender’s Responsibility Under GI 
Loan Bill” by Francis Dwyer, vice 
president, Progressive Life. 


“Problems Pertaining to Home Of- 
fice Personnel” by Era Emmons, editor 
of The Mirror, Life and Casualty In- 
surance Co. 

“Production of Ordinary Business by 
Industrial Agents” by W. J. Hamrick, 
agency vice president, Gulf Life. 

“Legal Knots” by Sydney F. Keeble, 


Am. Life Convention 
(Continued from Page 11) 


cussion and study of their peculiar prob- 
lems. Currently there are five such sec- 
tions, Agency, Financial, Legal, Medical 
and Industrial. All are individually of- 
ficered, have their own committees, and 
have contributed greatly to the advance- 
ments made in their special fields of op- 
eration, 

The Convention, since its formation, 
has been actively interested in state 
and federal legislative matters. Annually 
it appoints, in each state, district, or 
province in which a member company 
is domiciled, a state or provincial vice 
personal con- 
remaining states. 


president; maintaining 
nections in the few 
Acting through this 
Convention has rendered a distinct serv- 
ice by its support of constructive leg- 
islative and administrative measures, as 
well as by its opposition to those leg- 


organization, the 





E. H. SPECKMAN 


general counsel, Life and Casualty In- 
surance Co. 

Officers of the conference are as fol- 
lows: 

President, E. H. Speckman, Kentucky 
Central; vice president, Bascom 7. 
Baynes, Home Security; secretary, J. Rk. 
Anthony, Jr., Suwannee Life; chairman 
of executive committee, H. Clay Evans 
Johnson, Interstate Life; executive sec- 
retary-treasurer, Martin B, Williams: 

In addition to the above officers, the 
organization has an executive committee 
of nine members which is authorized to 
exercise all necessary powers to pro- 
mote the actions and purposes of tlie 
conference. 


islative proposals not deemed to be in 
the best interests of life insurance policy- 
holders. Indirectly, also, the Conven- 
tion has made a contribution to tlie 
legislative welfare of the business 
through its long-standing policy of pro- 
moting a sympathetic public attitude 
toward the life insurance business. 

Much of the activity of the Convention 
is centered around its committees. There 
are currently twelve standing and six 
special committees of the Convention. 
The standing committees of the Con- 
vention are Actuarial. Agents and Agen- 
cies, Departmental Supervision, Fina- 
cial, Group Insurance, Investment and 
Investment Laws, Medical Examinations, 
Membership, Next Annual Meeting, Pr 
gram, Resolutions, and Uniform Laws. 
Titles of the special committees of tlic 
Convention are New Constitution, In- 
surance Regulation, Joint Activities, 
Standard Valuation and Non-Forfeiture 
Provisions, Wage and Hour Act, and 
1941 Standard and Sub-Standard Indus 
trial Mortality Tables. 

An adjunct of the Convention is the 
American Service Bureau, which for t! 
past twenty-five years has made inspec- 


(Continued on Page 50) 


interests of widely 
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WE HONOR THE LEADING AGENTS 


IN NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 
| AGENTS’ YEAR 6-1-45—6-1-46 
IN EACH OF THE 4 GREATER NEW YORK GENERAL AGENCIES 





D. B. Fluegelman 
Krueger & Davidson Agency 


E. H. Earley 


A. J. Johannsen Agency 





V. A. Miletti 


Rowley & Talbot Agency 


A. L. Kaufmann 


C. L. McMillen Agency 


GENERAL AGENTS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$4,670,796,400 of Insurance in Force 


Organized 1857 
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Life Insurance and the Family 


Wm. Eugene Hays 
(Continued from Page 15) 


created sufficient estates in any other 
way. 
“Annuity” Concept of Life Insurance 


* The “annuity” concept of life insur- 
ance is becoming the accepted manner 
of providing adequate income for fami- 
lies to replace the antiquated method 
of creating capital in sufficienty large 
blocks for the interest to yield the family 
a comfortable income. Few men can 
now afford the luxury of building a 
trust fund which carries down to un- 
born generations. 

I would be considerably optimistic to 
imply that most husbands and fathers 
have the answers to their family pro- 
tection problem. Most of them are still 
groping for the answers, using various 
forms of property which do not really 
solve their problems, It is the responsi- 
bility of life underwriters to point out 
reasons why life insurance has no sub- 
stitute in solving the family protection 
problem. 





Gordon Henley 
(Continued from Page 15) 


which he has to add only $260 annually 

for thirty years to have an equity of 

$26,000 at fifty-five? This continuing de- 

posit is definitely an opportunity—not a 

liability. 

Starting Youngsters on Lifetime Savings 
Program 


On the other hand, assume that the 
father deposits for fifteen years, or until 
his son is twenty. At that time the 
son needs funds for educational purposes. 
Subject only to insurability, most com- 
panies will then change his Retirement 
Income policy to Ordinary Life, as of 
age five, returning to the insured a sub- 
stantial portion of the amount paid in 
but retaining the coverage at age five 
on a very low net premium. 

Once this idea is sold, all new young- 
sters in the family are automatically 
started on a lifetime savings program, 
and with our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, there seems to be no end to this 
group of prospects. 

Even the best agent will, at times, get 
a little stale on his prospecting, It is 
relatively easy to prospect for insurance 
on children and the approach is simple. 
If it is found that any new coverage 
should more properly be issued on the 
father instead of on the child, shift 
your approach and sell whatever the 
need indicates to the parent. It works; 
try it. I have made many fine contacts 
this way. 





George C. Behrns 
(Continued from Page 15) 


live, this cost must still be met. To the 
widow of a man who leaves no life in- 
surance the terms of life are hard. She 
knows that there is no escape from the 
cost of living. And she also knows that 
she is paying for the benefits of life in- 
surance the hard way—she must work 
through the days and years ahead to 
provide a living for herself and her 
children, because the cost of living still 
goes on for the family. 

None of us has a choice as to whether 
the costs of life will be met; we have 
only a choice as to how they shall be 
met. 

In these days of high taxes, rising 
cost of living, and lower interest yields, 
it is more important than ever that each 
of us seeks the most practical way of 
guaranteeing our financial objectives— 
such as providing income for our family. 
For the privilege of living in this 


world we must assume certain obliga- 
tions. There is no escape from this 
truth: the terms of life are hard—but— 
the terms of life insurance are easy. 
This is a truth, but does the prospective 
buyer know it? We are so intent on 
explaining the merits of the contract and 
the fine points of our company that too 
often we fail to explain the basic reason 
for life insurance, which, once clearly 
understood, will make the purchase of 
life insurance a natural and logical step. 

The terms which life imposes are very 
hard—but—the terms of life insurance 
are very easy. 


Will F. Noble 


(Continued from Page 15) 


even to the prospect: “Even adequate 
capital is not much better than the ad- 
ministration it gets.” For example: If 
1 have $100 with which to buy a suit, 
the capital is adequate. If, however, I 
bet it on a horse which comes in second, 
that money will never buy a suit even 
though it was originally adequate to do 
so. 
If the absence of pre-arranged admin- 
istration, devised to guarantee that capi- 
tal will do the jobs for which it was 
created, nobody can do more than just 
hope that the jobs will be completed. 
Life insurance is not just a creator 


Maximum Substitute Dollars 


By W. FraNnkKLIN SCARBOROUGH 
Albert W. Moore Agency, New England Mutual, Philadelphia 


The fundamental purposes of lite in- 
surance, as conceived by the early 
founders of our business, have always 
been uppermost in my mind. 

I have found that it is important: 
First, to develop simple programs which 
ptovide maximum substitute dollars for 
earned dollars in the event of the pre- 
mature death of the family head, co-or- 
dinating these with Social Security pay- 
ments. 


Second, to develop a plan for retire- 
ment, which will include the use of life 
insurance, co-ordinated with employer 
pension and Social Security benefits. 

Third, to make sure that the paid-up 
insurance values are co-ordinated with 
Social Security and any survivorship 
interests in a pension, so as to provide 


for the insured’s wife in the event she 
outlives him after retirement. 

Fourth, to review regularly and 
systematically my client’s program—an 


W. Franklin Scarborough 


W. Franklin Scarborough was born 
in Delaware. He has been with the 
Philadelphia agency of New England 
Mutual since January, 1934. He is a 
life member of the company’s Leaders 
Association and has a record of more 
than 600 consecutive weeks’ pro- 
duction. For 121 consecutive months 
he was on company’s Premium Lead- 
ers list ($500 a month) and currently 
he is among top twenty-five New 
England Mutual’s 100 leading sales- 
men and has qualified for membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table. 

















Clientele. 
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well handled. 





MY FORTIETH YEAR in A. & H. 


Specializing in Income Protection 


Rich in friendships, rich in the satisfaction that 
this Agency has gained each year in prestige 
by conscientiously serving an ever-increasing 


* 


More than ever before Life Insurance pro- 
ducers are realizing that they are not doing 
their clients full justice unless they provide 
Income Protection in addition to Life Insur- 
ance. This Agency helps you supply that need. 
Bring us your A. & H. and Hospitalization 
problems with full confidence that they’ll be 


WILLIAM O. FORD 
A. & H. GENERAL AGENT 


Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark, 2, N. J. 
Telephone MArket 2-1371 


* 











of capital but an administrator as well, 
delivering that capital to the jobs as 
each needs it. 

What other property is susceptible to 
nieasurement by specific jobs and at the 
same time guarantees that adequacy 
will not be nullified by maladministra- 
tion ? 





obligation which I take seriously. Un- 
less I change the terms of his settlemen; 
options as his family situation changes, 
I do not consider that I have given 
adequate service. This periodic review 
often opens the way for additional sales 
and frequently results in being referred 
to a friend who can use my service. 
After programming these fundamental 
needs, if my client can afford to guaran- 
tee the education of his children, cover 
the mortgage on his home, and make 
bequests, well and good. 
_I have found, by arranging these 
simple programs, by projecting myself 
into the life of my client and his family 
so that he realizes I have a genuine 
interest in assisting him to obtain maxi- 
mum results from the dollars which he 
can afford to deposit with insurance 
companies, his enthusiasm leads him to 
recommend me regularly to other people 
who require and desire the same service. 
This has developed into an endless 
chain of activity and keeps me supplied 
with an ever-increasing flow of new 
clients. 





Social Security 
(Continued from Page 16) 


introduced when the war came along to 
demand and absorb the national interest 
and energy. There was a tremendous 
increase in the number of _ persons 
brought into covered employment. At 
the same time there was a heavy re- 
duction in the ranks of life insurance 
agents. To explain a person’s Social 
Security benefits—since they are in every 
case individual—requires a personal call. 
To thus call personally on some fifty 
millions or more persons is a huge task. 
It follows that while millions of persons 
already have been called upon, millions 
more still remain to be seen—and this 
is particularly true of men and women 
returning from the armed forces, many 
of whom have not previously been em- 
ployed, or if they had worked, they had 
not worked in covered industries. It 
is for this reason that we in the Metro- 
politan are continuing the training of 
our personnel to give service in connec- 
tion with Social Security. But the work 
is progressing rapidly, and I have no 
doubt that our own and other life in- 
surance men will accomplish this task 
with the expedition and thoroughness 
with which they accomplished so many 
others. I am sure, too, that if Social 
Security meets with the success which 
1s promised, and is possible, it will be 
in no inconsiderable part because the 
life insurance agent is a competent edu- 
cator in all that has to do with con- 
structive encouragement of individual 
and national thrift. 


Why Women Need Money 


Arnold F, Beck, CLU, manager, Scran- 
ton, Pa., branch of New York Life, says 
that to sell an insurance plan success- 
fully to women it is imperative to know 
the reasons which would prompt them 
to buy policies—their possible uses for 
money in the future. Mr. Beck lists 
nine reasons: 

Emergency uses; help finance mar- 
riage; help buy a home or furniture 
for it; travel; finance the education of 
a child; provide a feeling of independ- 
ence after marriage—having some funds 
she definitely calls her own; retirement 
along with husband if she marries; re- 
tirement all alone if she doesn’t marry; 
protection for loved ones. “This fre- 
quently interests women more than we 
realize.” 

Mr. Beck’s reasons why women need 
money which life insurance can provide 
were published in the Nylic Review. 
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Friendship Building 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 


As in a soul remembering my good friends. 


Shakespeare’s King Richard II 


Eight busy years have passed by since this Agency started from scratch in midtown 
New York. We’re mighty happy about our unbroken record of paid-for increases in all 
these years, but the pleasure derived from Friendship Building has been equally as sat- 


isfying. 
* * * 


A sincere desire to be a helpful factor in a great business permeates this agency in 


all its activities. Maintaining this ideal, we will continue to grow. 


THE MANUEL CAMPS, Jr. AGENCY 


Manuel Camps, Jr. General Agent 


110 East 42nd St. + Suite 601 + Across from Grand Central Station - Murray Hill 3-8260 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS 
AND PENSION TRUSTS 
SUPERVISORS 
Andrew N. Clarke Sime Einstein Edward Rosenbaum 
HOME OFFICE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 
Stephen J. O’Neill 













































































































Wars, 


Through Wars 


(Continued from Page 14) 





REIDY 


DANIEL J. 


periods with similar success. As 
as the need for such clauses ends they 
are speedily removed. In fact within 
thirty days after V-J day, last Septem- 
ber, more than 66% of the companies 
had already eliminated such clauses. 
Service to policvholders whose normal 
ways of life are disrupted during a war, 
who may be cut off from communication 
with their insurer, who have special prob- 
lems, and face greater risks, have re- 
quired and received the utmost consid- 
eration. In February, 1861, Captain John 
Foster, an engineer officer in the Union 
\rmy stationed at Fort Sumter, wrote 


soon 


to the New York Life: “Being insured 
in your company, I am desirous to be 
informed whether, in case we are at- 


tacked by the forces of South Carolina, 
and I lose my life in the defense, the 
company will pay the amount of my 
policy to my family.” To which he re- 
ceived a reply that “it would be an act 
in self-defense, and as such comes within 
the spirit and intent of the contract.” 

December 7, 1941 brought radio silence 
to our fighting ships at sea, severed our 
mail communications abroad, and raised 
a multiplicity of questions, similar in 
form to Captain Foster’s, in the minds of 


those in service or destined to be in 
service. At the request of the War 
and Navy Departments, life insurance 


companies throughout the country, eager 
to protect the interest of policyholders, 
greed to reinstate without the usual 
requirements, those policies on the lives 
of service personnel at sea or stationed 
in areas cut off from communication 
that had lapsed through no fault of the 
insured. Such action was of inestimable 
morale value and will long be gratefully 
remembered by the services. Organiza- 
tion in 1942 of War Service Bureaus 
within the companies proved their value 
by the efficient handling of the many 
inquiries and problems presented by 
policyholders in the service. 
How Casualties Have Grown in 
The Wars 

As the war casualties grew—5,877 
killed and wounded in the War of 1812; 
5,000 similar battle casualties in the 
Mexican War; 700,000 men who gave 
their lives for both the North and South 
in the War between the States; 2,800 who 
died in combat or of disease in the 
Spanish-American War; 110,000 fatal 
casualties in World War I; and the 
402,703 killed in action or dying of 
wounds, disease or other causes in World 
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War II—life insurance spread its mantle 
of protection over this ever-increasing 
number of such men and their families. 
It has endeavored, during war as in 
peace, to pay its claims as expeditiously 
as possible. 

It is indeed a contrast between the ex- 
periences of the companies in attempting 
to secure proof of death from the armed 
forces to pay claims on the lives of 
soldiers in the Civil War to the ex- 
perience in the war just ended. In the 


Civil War the evidence of death was 
based on information regarding pen- 
sion awards by the Government, affi- 


davits of fellow soldiers and other private 
sources, for the Government itself was 
most reluctant to furnish such evidence 
of death on the grounds that it could 
be used as the basis of a claim against 
the Government. In this war the Army 
and Navy worked in the closest harmony 
with the insurance companies and death 
certificates for payment of claims on the 
lives of service personnel were given 
a top priority in all branches of the 
armed forces. Some weeks of the war 
saw more than five thousand such certi- 
ficates en route from Washington to 
life insurance companies throughout the 
land. Yes, this problem too, was quick- 
ly solved and more than 289 millions of 
dollars was paid to the dependents of 
men who gave their lives for their coun- 
trv—a contrast indeed to the newsworthy 
payment of insurance totaling forty 
thousand dollars to the beneficiaries of 
General Custer and four of his officers 
who on June 25, 1876 met death at the 
hands of the Sioux Indians. 


800 in Life Insurance Died in Service 


During World War II 


Personnel of the life insurance in- 
dustry numbering more than 45,000, 
served in the armed forces in World 


War II, and 800 died in the service of 
their country. Executives devoted their 
full time to the Government, contribu- 
ting their knowledge, experience and 
ability in highly responsible assignments, 
designed to assist in successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Personnel who re- 
mained in the home offices or in the 
field carrying the extremely heavy 
burden caused by such a shortage of 
manpower, found time, nevertheless, not 
only to solve this problem of servicing 
the life insurance already in force but 
to add to it another forty billions of 


dollars of protection during the four 
long years of war! 
Life Insurance Early Financial Con- 


tributor to National Defense 


It was during the Mexican War that 
life insurance funds amounting, it is 
true, to only hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, made its first financial contribu- 
tion to the national defense. The in- 
dustry, still just an infant in 1861, but 
growing rapidly in strength backed up 
the prosecution of that war by invest- 
ments of several million dollars. Its finan- 
cial strength has since matured and 
grown to such an extent that during the 
period from 1941 to the end of 1945 the 
life insurance companies had loaned to 
the Government 13 billions 829 millions 
of dollars bringing their total Govern- 
ment security holdings to the amount of 
20% billions of dollars, 

Life insurance through the wars of the 
United States carried on—contributing 
its best to the defense of the nation 
and the protection of the nation’s fami- 
lies. It has never, as its history proves, 
been content to “sit tight” during the 
war years but has always been a leader 
in contributing its finances to support 
the war, its manpower to prosecute the 
war, and its facilities to maintain the 
health of the nation and to fight wattime 
inflation. It has consistently grown in 


strength through every war and today 
it is enjoying the greatest productive 
year in its entire history. It will continue 


Panics and Epidemics 


Epidemics 
(Continued from Page 14) 


cities of Montreal, Quebec and New 
York and which spread over most of 
eastern United States. In New York, 
3,513 persons succumbed to the disease 
—equal to a death rate of 1,564 per 
100,000 population. In Baltimore and 
Philadelphia the respective death rates 
were 1,004 and 907 per 100,000. In New 
Orleans 6,000 persons died within the 
first twenty days of the epidemic. If 
an epidemic of equal severity should 
occur there today, it would cost upward 
to 50,000 lives, 

The 1854 epidemic hit Chicago espe- 
cially hard. The toll of lives reached 
1,424 for a death rate of 2,309 per 100,000. 


Yellow Fever 


Prior to the present century more 
than 500,000 American lives were sacri- 
ficed to yellow fever. New Orleans’ 
losses totaled over 40,000. (In the 
epidemic of 1853 alone, 7,000 persons 
died of the disease and the death rate 
exceeded 5,300 per 100,000.) More than 
10,000 residents of Philadelphia have 
succumbed to the disease. Memphis. lost 
more than 8,000 residents in the epi- 
demics of 1855, 1873, 1878, 1879. From 
1800-1876 Charleston recorded 4,565 vic- 
tims. In Norfolk, Va., in the single 
epidemic of 1855, there were recorded 
2,000 deaths in a total population of 
less than 20,000. 


In contrast with these 
demics of past centuries only five deaths 
in the entire Death Registration Area 


have been ascribed to this disease in 
the last forty years. 
Smallpox 


The worst invasion of this disease to 
which any of these cities was subjected 
was that which descended on Philadel- 
phia in 1833 exacting 1,856 lives for a 
death rate of 2,198 per 100,000. The 
1872-1873 pandemic resulted in death 
rates of 504 per 100,000 in Baltimore; 
365 in Philadelphia; 270 in Boston and 
193 in Chicago. 


Typhoid Fever 


There have been no nationwide epi- 
demics of this disease for the reason 
that typhoid fever arises chiefly from 
faulty sanitation in our large cities. 
However, so generally defective were 
the water and sewage systems of most 
of our large cities during the last half 
of the nineteenth century that the 
prevalence of this disease often resem- 
bled a regional epidemic. Typical of 
the situation are the death rates regis- 





to go forward in peace performing its 
mission so well exemplified in the words 
of President Lincoln, “To bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan.” 


As we pour millions of dollars into 
research to prolong life, to provide 
housing for our veterans and their fami- 
lies, to make our nation an even health- 
ier, happier place in which to live, we 
must, in our long range planning, con- 
sider the possibility of a future war— 
an atomic war—blending the battle-front 
with the home-front in a catastrophic 
cataclysm, To preserve all that security 
of home and family that this great 
institution of life insurance stands for 
we must, in the fulfillment of our obli- 
gations, as trustees for our policy- 
holders, sneak out now in a strong, con- 
vincing and compelling manner for a 
just and lasting peace, for sincere inter- 
national cooperation and for the main- 
tenance of an adequate defense against 
aggressors—assurances that such a war 
will never be. 





severe epi- 


Jay Te Winburn, N.Y. 
DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


tered in various cities in certain years, 
Death Rate 


Year City per 100,000 
1865 Providence 137 
1865 Philadelphia 125 
1870 Baltimore 109 
1872 Lowell, Mass, 147 
1873 Lowell, Mass. 120 
1882 Providence 127 
1883 Providence M3 
1887 Lowell, Mass. 126 
1890 Lowell, Mass. 158 
1891 Chicago 172 
1892 Chicago 122 


The significance of the above rates 
can be realized by comparing them 
with the death rates from the eight 
leading causes of death in the United 
States in 1944: Diseases of the heart, 
315; cancer, 129; cerebral hemorrhage, 


etc., 94; nephritis, 69; accidents, 72; 
pneumonia, 49; tuberculosis, 41; dia- 
betes, 26. 

Diphtheria 


During the fifteen-year period 1875- 
1890 mortality from diphtheria in most 
of our large cities averaged well over 
100 per 100,000. The average for New 
York was 180; for Chicago, 163; for 
Boston, 155; for Baltimore and Provi- 
dence, each 133, and for Philadelphia, 
109. Examples of the rates for single 
years follow: 

Death Rate 


Year City per 100,000 
1875 New York 281 
1876 Boston 227 
1877 Providence 356 
1880 Chicago 290 
1880 Boston 213 
1881 New York 263 
1881 Boston 216 
1881-1882 Baltimore 260 
Influenza 


During the nineteenth century there 
were several severe epidemics of influ- 
enza notably those which occurred in 
the years 1832-1833, 1850, 1857, 1867, 
1874, 1879, 1889-1890. Of these the two 
that visited the country in 1832-1833 
and 1889-1890 were the worst. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable 
figures available that would enable us 
to estimate the relative prevalence o! 
these early epidemics in the countr) 
as a whole. 





Business Cycles 


(Continued from Page 14) 


have affected economic life and investi 
ment activity and results most profound 
ly, being perhaps the most frequent an‘! 
general determinant of success or failur 
for the enterprise and the individua! 
Perhaps the most widespread root of 
mistake in this country has been incor- 
rect evaluation of the cycle status, wit! 
the result of taking chances at th 
wrong time. And the converse is equali 
true: a very important ingredient o' 
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success has been correct appraisal and 
appropriate timing of chances. 

Life insurance in the United States 
has felt the impact of business cycles in 
many ways. This can be succinctly in- 
dicated by comments made by Dr. Shep- 
ard B. Clough in his excellent study “A 
Century of American Life Insurance” 
published this year by the Columbia 
University Press: “Insurance activity in 
these early years reflected the course 
of the business cycle” Page 26, “There 
was, indeed, a close correlation between 
life insurance activity and the business 
cycle. New life companies were founded 
in the revivals from the troughs after 
1843, 1848, 1858, and 1867.” (Page 46.) 
“The fluctuation of ‘new business’ follows 
closely the business cycle—more closely 
than ‘total insurance in force’ for the 
siniple reason that the latter was of an 
incremental nature.” (Page 47.) Invest- 
ment activity and return are likewise 
much affected by cyclical fluctuations. 
\nd there is some reason to think that 
the very form of organizz vtion—mutuality 

—which marks most of the insurance in 
force was at least influenced and perhaps 
determined by cycle consequences. 

No Impairment of Policyholder Security 

But, however the companies have been 
aflected by business cycle fluctuations, 
policyholder security, the most basic 
consideration of all, has never, with ex- 
ceptions too trifling to mention, been 
impaired. Through good times and bad 
times alike, the policyholder in this 
country has always been able to view 
the security of his life insurance with 
the utmost confidence and to receive 
its benefits to the full letter of the con- 
tract—and not infrequently beyond—with 
utmost promptness. This result has been 
achieved by prudent management, per- 
haps most particularly by the margins 
of safety which wisely exist. But what- 
ever the explanations, the record of 
safety and security is an enduring and 
magnificant monument to the institution 
of life insurance. 

If past experience is meaningful—and 
there is no persuasive reason to doubt 


DONALD B. 


WOODWARD 


that it is—this country is now some- 
where in the upper reaches of a business 
cycle. The expansion phase which 
started in 1932 has been tremendously 
augmented by the war and levels have 
been reached in output, income, trade 
and prices which only a few short vears 
ago would have been considered far be- 
yond the possibilities of at least this 
generation. Considering the volume of 
purchasing power and the unfilled de- 
mands for goods and services of the 
population, the present prosperity may 
long continue. It is perhaps conceivable 
that a real new era has been reached, 
and that high level of business may be 
enduring. But those who are at all 
familiar with the economic history of 
this country and the pervasiveness of 
the business cycle throughout that whole 
history will remain cautious, even if hone- 





How Laverne Hermann Gets 
Prospects Milwaukee Names 


A woman agent who has done well in 
cold prospecting, Laverne Hermann who 
joined Milw: 1ukee branch, New York 
Life in July, 1945, and was not pre- 
viously acquainted in that city, has used 
novel prospecting methods. 

As an aid in building contacts, she re- 
cently purchased 100 little plastic pol 
ing kits (including thread, needles and : 


thimble). Here is what Miss 2 ethene 
told Nylic Review about her use of 
them: 


“Since my market is almost entirely 

among women, I decided to select a 
little good will builder for securing 
names from policyholders and friends. 
My approach is something like this— 
‘Could you use one of these?’ (I then 
display the mending kit.) ‘Now this is 
how you could get one. Simply tell me 
the name of one of the girls you work 
with, where she lives, how I can reach 
her, and what hours she is free. Can 
you do that?’ 
[hey are very willing to offer good 
names—usually more than one. The little 
idea has already netted me ten sales for 
$16,000, and I still have names of people 
I haven’t been able to see as yet. The 
good will builder is an incentive for my 
policyholders and friends to make sug- 
gestions that would not otherwise be 
forthcoming.” 

Miss Hermann qualified for the One 


ful, and wish to see more conclusive 
facts than have yet appeared that the 
very nature of the economic system has 
changed. 

Yet, however cautious, they will for 
the same pragmatic reasons feel un- 
diminished confidence that the life in- 
surance policyholder will, come what 
may, always find the security of his 
policy untarnished and unimpaired, and 
that the companies will fullfill each and 
every contract with promptness and dis- 
patch. 





Page 43 





Club in her first year in the field. In 
May, 1946, she wrote twelve apps for 
$30,500 despite the fact that she was ill 
the first two weeks in the month. She 
attributes these results to this new idea 
which she has developed. 


Want to 5 Get Rich Quickly 


Today there are too many people with 
little or no financial experience attempt- 
ing to beat the speculative game, says 
Northern Light, published by the North 
ern Life of Seattle. Armed with a few 
financial forecasts, dope sheets, an occa- 
sional “hot” tip and a smattering of 
finance jargon they venture — boldly 
where wiser and more experienced men 
fear to tread. How odd that so many 
are ready and anxious to tackle a game 
about which their knowledge is limited. 
\ novice would not get into the ring 
with Joe Louis, but tens of thousands 
think they can read the ticker as well 
as the experts. 


Professional Men 
(Continued from Page 18) 


of themselves and of their work, espe- 
cially if they are successful. Anyway, 
it is well to show genuine appreciation 
for the importance of his job in rela 
tion to the general public welfare. 

The agent must know his business. A 
professional man’s training will enable 
him to sense most quickly a lack of in 
formation or training on the part of the 
agent, and he resents approaches by 
novices incompetents, amateurs, regard 
ing it as an effrontery. Think all prob- 
lems through before making recommen 
dations. The artist visualizes his pic- 
ture before he begins spreading the 
paint; the doctor considers all symptoms 
before the diagnosis; the engineer does 
a lot of blue-printing before starting 
work on the building or the bridge. Let 
all agents bear this in mind. 
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"ie business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 


profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 


WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 


A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 
needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


Downtown 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 











Agency 


Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 
New York 5 
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EVELYN SHULER 

With feminine ownership of life insur- 
ance at an all-time high we queried some 
of the country’s leading women agents to 
find out first hand just what is going on 
in the post-war women’s market. Four 
out of five of this group informed us 
that they were selling as much or more 
insurance to women as during war years, 
while the reason given for the slight de- 
crease reported by the remaining 20% 
was that they were concentrating more on 
sales to men. 

Since, in business and industry, women 


stood shoulder-to-shoulder but not  pay- 


check-to-pay-check with men during the 
war, the amounts of insurance they could 
afford to buy were bound to be smaller 
But 


even in wartime. among fourteen 





Fonville Winans 


E. C. Bush 


questioned concerning the size of policies 
they have sold to women since the war 
ended, half reported policies larger than 
during wartime; other half reported pol- 
icies of about the same size. In other 
words, among this constellation of “stars,” 
not one reported that women were buving 
smaller policies today than they did dur- 
ing the war. 

Women Under 35 Best Prospects 

Comments on the ages and occupations 
of women buyers quickly erase the pic- 
ture of the typical insurance prospect as 


M.-F. Briggs 





L. Davis 


E. H. Colson 


a woman who has finally reached the 
crossroads where there are only two direc- 
tions she can travel: one road marked 
“retirement annuity” and the other point- 
ing “over the hill to the poorhouse.” 














Post-War 


Women’s 


(Editor’s Note: 


By Mary F. Barper and EvELyN SHULER 





Miss Barber is assist- 


Mar ket 


ant to the president, Penn Mutual, and 
Miss Shuler is director of publicity, of 


that company.) 


\bout half of the women agents queried 
reported that women under 35 were their 
best prospects with the age “par” for some 
of them in the very low twenties. It’s not 
necessary to do much research to find that 
thousands of young business girls are 
buying insurance today not to provide for 
a lonely old age but because, financially 
speaking, they plan to play their part in 
the marriage partnership. 

By far the larger number of the women 
leaders considered business and profession- 
al women their best prospects but the poll 
was by no means unanimous. About a fifth 
voted for housewives. And those of us 
familiar with the training course admoni- 
tion that “a word to the wives” about in- 
surance should be spoken after her hus- 
band’s program has been mapped out, recog- 
nize a new trend in the experiences re- 
ported by this group. In the group of 
fourteen women leaders, eleven told us 
they sold husbands after selling wives, 
one expressed no opinion and only two 
reported that they attempted to make no 
follow through sale to the husband after 
selling insurance to his wife! 

Since among the group of agents ques- 
tioned there were women who worked 
largely in the field of estate analysis, 
women who concentrated on starting young 
girls on insurance programs and women 
who sold insurance largely to business and 
professional women who had climbed high 
on the ladder of success, it is not sur- 
prising to find a difference of opinion as 
to the motives which induce women to buy. 
However, their comments on methods 
which have proved successful in reaching 
the women’s market help to answer this 
question. 

Muriel F. Briggs, Southland Life, Dallas, 
reported that she sells many policies to 
young girls “under 22.” Asked about any 
special approach, she says: “How about 
buying $2,500 in cash on a monthly basis.” 
In many cases she sold wives while the 
husbands were in the service and now has 
added to the husbands’ insurance since 
they have come home. 

Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 

Chairman 

Eunice C. Bush, who represents the 

Mutual Life in Baton Rouge and is chair- 





M. M. Hull 


man of the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table for the NALU, com- 
mented that the average member of the 
Women’s Q.M.D.R.T. writes practically 
the same type of business as the average 


C. Hartvig 


man underwriter producing the same vol- 
ume. “Only a small proportion of my total 
volume is sold to women,” she reports, 
“but in nearly every picture you will find a 
woman,. either she is in favor of the in- 
surance on her husband’s life or the sale 
is not made.” 


In selling to women, Mrs. Bush bases 





F. E. Lorf 


her approach on the idea of “saving on a 
monthly basis for future income” and 
has sold to husbands afterward, finding 
that the sale to the wife is an especially 
good approach for educational and mort- 
gaee insurance. 

Elsie H. Colson, Union Central Life, 
Omaha, finds the ages of her women pros- 
pects about equally divided under and 
over thirty-five. 

“It’s income that you want to talk about 





L. Probst 


M. W. Hensley 


to women,” she says. “And if you don’t 
believe what you’re saying—if you don't 
think of your own life insurance savings 
as the most important financial asset, it’s 
going to be difficult indeed to convince your 
prospect that it would be her most impor- 
tant financial asset.” 

Laura Davis, Engelsman-Phillips Agen- 
cy, Penn Mutual Life, New York City, 
sells mostly to business women over thirty- 
five. She outlines her most effective ap- 
proach as follows: “Do you know the 
difference between an elderly lady and an 
old woman? The answer—Income.” That 
has always aroused a tremendous lot of 
interest and women over and over again 
have told her that it certainly does paint 
the picture. 

Tying Retirement Factor to Social 

Security 

Cora Hartvig, Connecticut Mutual Life, 

Los Angeles, sells 30% of her business to 





F. S. Johnson 






















MARY F. BARBER 


women, mostly business and_ professional 
women between the ages of 30 and 46, 
“My approach to women is the retire- 





E. W. Nagle 


ment factor tied in with Social Security 
for sufficient income to guarantee income 
when working days are over,” she says. 
“If their funds are limited, Social Security 
(estimated) plus $20 to $40 additional in- 
come from retirement incomes gives them 
a picture of independence they had never 
hoped to attain. If they are professional 
women or women in higher income 
brackets, then the sale is simply based on 
‘what do you wish to guarantee yourself?’ 





Chidnoff 
H.R. Kuhn 


“During my first nine years I sold 90% 


L. L. Joseph 


to women buyers who referred me to 
husbands, brothers and sweethearts. As | 
developed into program and other advanced 
types of selling, I could not sell to women 
when the husbands were the ones wlio 
needed the insurance—as a result, while 
often the contact was through a woman, 
more often the sale was on the husban‘| 
I still find that many of my sales to men 
are a direct result of the woman contact, 
and today when a man says ‘I want to 
talk this over with my wife,’ I sell him on 
the idea of letting me do the explainirz 
to his wife, and her cooperation is re- 
sponsible for some of my finest sales.” 
Woman General Agent 
Among the handful of general agents 
in the country is Mrs. Minna W. Hen- 
sley of Salina, Kan., who represents the 
Franklin Life. Starting with the Frank- 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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PRESENTING THE NEW TEAM 





O. A. KREBS 





E. H. WHITE R. V. McWILLIAMS 





WALTER W. SMITH 





STANLEY M. WEILAND G. T. SALWAY 





Home Office: Hartford 


O. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 


Group Department 
E. W. WILEY 
Manager Group Division 
W. W. SMITH New York Cite Agencies 
Agency Supervisor Home Office Representatives 
R. V. McWILLIAMS S. H. McKENZIE, JR. 
S. M. WEILAND Assistant Manager 
L. M. CATHLES 


D. H. FITZWATER 
GEORGE T. SALWAY J. B. WILLIAMS 


Cashier M. F. HEALY, JR. 


151 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


EDWIN H. WHITE, C.L.U. 


Assistant General Agent 


Brokerage Supervisors 
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Rosan Started Working When 7 


Samuel D. Rosan of New York, who 
has since June, 1945, built up a general 
agency from scratch to second position 
amone Continental Assurance agencies, 
and who has also paid for a million in 
a twelve-month period, making him a 
life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, has as a personal pro- 
ducer no client who plays polo, belongs 
to the Links Club or is president of a 
large New York bank, but among the 
7,000,000 people in the metropolis he 
has never had any difficulty in finding 
life insurance buyers. 

“If there ever was a community where 
it is not hard to find prospects it is 
(jreater New York,” he said to The Gold 
Book. In his opinion there are hundreds 
of thousands here who have never been 
any agent and tens of 
solicited but 


solicited by 
thousands who have been 
once. Anyway, in his opinion, there are 
not enough agents to go around. Before 
the war there seemed to be more law- 
vers and New York than 
clients and patients; at least, many of 
them had to struggle for a_ livelihood. 
In Greater New York are. districts 
where large families sometimes live in 
three rooms, but yet have enough money 
to buy insurance. If a man starts cold 
selling to small business con- 


cerns alone he would write substantial 


doctors in 


canvass 


insurance production. Rosan says that 
an industrious, intelligent, hustling 
agent could take Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, or Columbus Avenue, New 


York, and keep going for months call- 
ing on business people and would find 
little competition; nor would he need 
any letters from acquaintances or tele- 
phone introductions. 


Born in Eastern Europe 


Born in Bialystok, Russ-Poland, Sam- 
uel D, Rosan came here at the age of 2. 
His family lived in the old ghetto of 
Manhattan near Brooklyn Bridge, where 
there were no modern conveniences, the 
tenants having communal laundering ar- 
rangements in the tenement hallways. 
He began to pick up jobs when 7; sold 
papers, shined shoes, ran errands, sold 
articles on street corners. He did nearly 
everything that small East Side boys 
done earning money except sing- 
ing songs and playing piano in saloons 
on the Bowery. He picked up what 
schooling he could, but mostly his edu- 
cation was that which comes from strug- 
ele in a sphere where a boy has to sink 
or swim, He can’t remember all of the 
things he did until he reached 17, but 
at that age he went to Nitro, W. Va., 
near Charleston, where he did heavy 
labor in the TNT plant of the Hercules 
Powder Co. Returning to New York 
he became a store clerk, then a sales- 
man, in a big East Side clothing store. 

Mr. Rosan entered life insurance in 
June, 1924, starting as a personal pro- 
ducer in New York. He became a super- 
visor, then a branch manager in Brook- 
lvn and later was brokerage manager of 
Union Central in New York, leaving that 
post in June, 1945, to go with Conti- 
nental Assurance as general agent at 
76 William Street, New York. 

“The best thing which happened to 
me was when I entered life insurance,” 
he said. “I soon found I had gone into 
the most democratic business in the 
world. It furnishes the biggest market; 
offers the most opportunities to persons 
who have few of them; and, if you 
keep going, one sale leads to another.” 


1 
Nave 


Belongs to Many Organizations 


Rosan began to join organizations and 
built up a wide acquaintance with in- 
surance brokers. Twenty years ago he 
became a charter member of the Life 
Supervisors of New York, later becom- 
ing its president. He served five suc- 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN 


cessive terms as chairman of the law 
and legislative committee of Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York. Also, he became president of 
the Independent Brokers Association. 
He belongs to the Life Managers 
Association of New York, Insurance 
Federation of New York State, General 
3rokers, Independent 3rokers and 
Brooklyn Brokers associations; Insur- 
ance Society of New York; alumni as- 
sociation of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s Schools; also, 
the Masons (Royal Arch, Insurance 
Square and Blue Lodge); Knights of 
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Sells Inland Empire Ranchers 


By Exsiz Dickson 


Staff Member, East Oregonian, Pendleton, Ore. 


Roy F. Alexander, district agent, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, and twenty-nine years 
with that company, has had unusual suc- 
cess selling insurance to farmers and 
ranchers of Umatilla County, center of 
the great wheat and pea industry of 
the inland empire area. Part of his suc- 
cess has been because of extensive ac- 
quaintance in the territory. His father, 
the late R. Alexander, was a prominent 
merchant in Pendleton for sixty years. 

Roy finds himself equally at home in 
a sheep camp, a ranch corral or visiting 
in the front room of the ranch. 

“If they know you and you know 
them and you both like each other 
that goes a long way in making insur- 
ance talks possible,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “Then, if you understand 
their needs and know your business the 
principal other thing necessary is that 


Pythias (past district deputy), and 
B’nai B'rith. 

Mrs. Rosan is secretary of Samuel 
D. Rosan Agency, Inc., and their son, 
Howard J., is vice president. The latter 
has received the Naval Ordnance Medal 
for his work in connection with jet 
propelled and missile guided rockets. He 
was an aeronautical engineer with Cur- 
tiss-Wright at Cornell University. An- 
other son, Robert C., who attended 
University of Colorado, is with the air- 
borne infantry, medical unit. 














A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


y N 


31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


Telephone — MItchell 2-0963 


HERBERT MARSHALL, JR., Assistant General Agent 
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the prospects and clients be able to 
purchase insurance to meet those needs, 
Nowadays there isn’t any question 
about ability to buy as farmers and 
ranchers are prosperous, However, | 





Roy Alexander (right) with Finis Kirk- 


patrick, rancher-client. 


frequently arrange to have the pre- 
miums met after the harvesting. 

“For farmers having large financial 
obligations I point out the value of 
insurance as a backlog for their families. 
One sale frequently leads up to anotlier 
and there seems no limit to potential 
sales in life insurance. Where there is 
a limit is on the time of the salesman, 
especially when the territory being 
covered is a large one, and I try to 
know not only whom to prospect and 
sell so as not to waste time, but when. 
I am careful not to overload the policy- 
holder, but am also constantly watchtul 
to see that I do not overlook that the 
insurance sold is adequate.” 

Mr. Alexander is proud of the fact 
that he was able to sell a quarter of a 
million the year of the bank holiday. 


Finds Prospect Through Unusual 


Contact 

That prospects for life insurance are 
sometimes discovered in most unex- 
pected places was recently demonstrated 
in an experience of Mr. Alexander’s. A 
former baseball player on the old honie 
team, and still a fan, he attended a 
game between the State Penitentiary 
team and a war veterans team. While 
watching the game he began a friendly 
conversation with an inmate of the 
penitentiary sitting next to him in the 
stand. Inquiring about the insurance 
man’s business the prisoner remarked: 
“IT have a daughter living not far from 
Pendleton who recently married, and | 
think her husband might be interested 
in a policy. Please tell them I sent you.” 
He made this sale. 

A veteran of the first World War 
Mr. Alexander was chairman of tlic 
Umatilla County’s first USO drive early 
in the days of World War II. He 
is a member of the Mustangers, Pen- 
dleton saddle club; the Kiwanis and 
country clubs; the Masons and the Elks. 
For two years he was in charge ©! 
dances at Happy Canyon, night show 
of the Pendleton Round-Up. He _ has 
been a consistent member of the Pacific 
Mutual’s Big Tree club, 
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7-1070 


Dollars — . _ |, ee . 


It seems to us that many complicated treatises are written about the ''technique”’ of 
selling Business Life Insurance. The fact is, millions MORE of it would be BOUGHT if 
only we would simplify the selling story — AND the Insurance. 


For instance: Business consists simply of (1) ventured capital and (2) management brains. 
If $100,000 of the former is made by the latter to earn $20,000, then hasn't the capital, 
at 6%, contributed $6,000 to profit and the brains $14,000? Or put it this way. Every 
profit dollar over 69% comes from risk—risk offset, however, by the able vigilance of 
some man or men. Remove the man and you multiply the risk. Insure him and you 
minimize it. * 
Obvious? Of course it's obvious—as your prospective Business Insurance buyer, be he 
partner or proprietor, will agree. Risk he understands. RISK INSURANCE he under- 
stands. Indemnity coverage—fire, casualty, liability, he buys as a matter of course. 
So, too, will he buy Life Insurance if only it is presented, simply and clearly, as Risk 
Insurance—INDEMNITY Insurance. 


For instance why not insure a forty-five year old KEY man responsible for profits as 
above noted with INDEMNITY insurance equal to three times the profits attributable to 
brains. Using John Hancock Preferred Risk Whole Life in a face amount of $42,000 the 
annual premium would be $1433.04, little over 10% of profits attributable to brains 
and the Ledger Cost would be as follows: 


At end of 
10 Years 20 Years 

ae ae $14,330.40 $28,660.80 
ES ee PE ST ET 2,135.70 5,001.78 
hg Se aT TT $12,194.70 $23,659.02 
Ce I se ei : es letet la nie Ss ” 8,946.00 18,522.00 
Wetman so pecs $ 3,248.70 $ 5,137.02 
Average cost per $1,000 per year 

Ledger Cost Basis... 202220220... eNere eee $ 7.74 $ 6.12 

Net Premium Basis.......... veer ch uaderaiamaleehic $ 29.04 $ 28.17 


Dividends based on 1946 Scale Surplus Distributions, not guaranteed. Actual dividends are determined 
by the Company's experience from year to year. 
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Was Professional Basketball Player 


James V. Dunleavy, Jr. Osborne 
Bethea agency, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York, was one of the outstanding bas- 
ketball players of the New York area 
career played 
professional teams 
the service as an 

officer. He was 
S. Naval Reserve 
Pa- 


during his college and 
on one of the leading 
before entering 


air combat 


just 
intelligence 
a lieutenant in the U. 


assigned to a carrier in one of the 


cific task forces. ; 
Dunleavy, 32, is six feet four inches 
tall: lives in St. Albans, Long Island; 


has a wife and two children, Born in 
Brooklyn he was graduated from Ja- 
maica High School after which he 
secured a B.S. degree in education at 
Brooklyn College and in 1938 a master’s 
degree in physical education at New 
York University. An early job was as 


a page on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange and during his school 
period he worked intermittently with 


department. 
1943, when he entered 
taught and did some ath- 
New York City 
Woodrow Wilson 


the New York 
From 1939 to 
the Navy, he 
letic coaching in the 
public schools and at 


City fire 


Vocational High School. 
Dunleavy got into his stride in life 
insurance in May, 1946, and has done 


an excellent job in adhering to his com- 
pany’s program and planning procedure. 
At present time he is going at rate of 
$250,000; so he believes he has made 
no mistake in entering the life insur- 
ance field. 


Am - Life Convention 
Page 40) 


(Continued from 


tion services available for member com- 


panies, 

Committees Cooperate with Other 

Organizations 

The American Life Convention main- 
tains the closest cooperation with other 
organizations within the business, and 
particularly when duplication of effort 
can be avoided by joint action. A num- 
ber of committees ' Melinn with broad 
general problems have been established 
jointly with the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and, in recent months, 
some of the services of the two organiza- 
tions have been consolidated. Thus, 
the individual bulletin services to mem- 
bers, including legislative, general and 
special bulletins, have given way to a 
jo nt service issued through the Conven- 





JAMES V. 


DUNLEAVY, JR. 


joint edi- 
loose-leaf 
and main- 
Premium 


office at Chicago, with 
torial responsibility. Two 
services are jointly edited 
tained on a current basis, the 


tion 


Tax Manual, and the Information at 
Source Returns Manual. The latter 
service now covers the Federal income 


tax requirements, but extension to in- 
clude information as to state income tax 
laws is contemplated. 

There are ten joint 
titles being Aviation, 
Affairs, Investment Research, Legisla- 
tion, National Service Life Insurance, 
Premium Taxation, Social Security, War 
Settlements, and Withholding and In- 
formation at Source. Some function in 
highly technical fields, others, such as 
those on Monetary Affairs, National 
Service Life Insurance and Social 
Security, have broad functions directly 
associated with the economic welfare of 
the body politic. 

The Convention has participated i in the 
organization of numerous projects bene- 
ficial to the business in general, or to 
particular sections of it. For example, 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, now an independent organization, 
was developed by a joint committee of 
the American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 


committees, their 


Blanks, Monetary 


The Convention is currently participating 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia 


1847-100 Anniversary - 1947 





BEN HYDE 


General Agent 


285 Madison Avenue 


28th Anniversary 








} SEEMS ER COE TO 
with the Association and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in a 


project. looking to the establishment of 
a rather comprehensive type of agency 
training. 
Informational Services 

At the central office in Chicago a di- 
versity of informational and other activi- 
ties essential to the operations of mem- 
ber companies and to the work of the 
officers sections and committees of the 
Convention is carried on. Much of this 
work is of a special character, and its 
accomplishment frequently calls for ex- 
tensive research. Bulletins to execu- 
tives of member companies go out almost 
daily, the mailing list numbering nearly 
one thousand names. Day in and day out, 
numerous inquiries are received, calling 
for information, advice, or suggestions 
on a multiplicity of subjects. 

Established American Life Convention 
services include the Legal Bulletin, the 
Insurance Law Digest, the Fortnightly 
Newsletter, and Editor-Aid. The Legal 
3ulletin is now in its twenty-eighth 
vear. Issued monthly to approximately 
800 officials of member companies, it 
contains digests of opinions of courts of 
last resort in all life, health and accident 
insurance cases, as well as opinions on 
other miscellaneous subjects of interest 
to the life insurance business. The In- 
surance Law Digest, established almost 
a quarter of a century ago, is a four 
volume loose-leaf service in which are 
digested state and federal statutes re- 
lating to life insurance, summaries of 
departmental rulings, and opinions of 
attorneys general and the courts on 
pertinent subjects. In preparation is a 
loose-leaf service designed to facilitate 








60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Anze Acenicy 


THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 
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New York 17, N. Y. 





the deetomennais and approval of policy 
forms, which will be maintained cur- 
rently, Also in preparation is a concise 
booklet, in question and answer form, 
giving information on the New Standard 
Valuation and Nonforfeiture Laws in 
non-technical language. 

Life Officers Investment Seminar 

Two important projects of the Con- 
vention may be cited particularly, these 
being the Life Officers Investment Semi- 
nar and the preparation of an eighteen 
volume series of actuarial tables based 
on the 1941 Standard and Sub-Standard 
Industrial Mortality Tables. The former 
project is sponsored through the Finan- 
cial Section, and was first set up in 1940 
at Indiana University. Subsequent 
seminars were conducted there in 1941 
and 1942, and the project, thereafter in- 
terrupted by the war, was resumed in 
1946. It provides a_ two-week period 
of intensive study of current national 
and international economic trends and 
conditions, designed to meet the require- 
ments of investment officers operatin” 
at the policy-making level. Unique in 
the field of in-service training projects, 
it has filled a definite need, and with 
unqualified success. Attendance and en- 
thusiasm at these seminars have in- 
creased each year, the 1946 session having 
a capacity registration. 

In developing the actuarial tables for 
industrial companies, the Convention, 
through the 1941 Standard and Sub- 
standard Mortality Tables Committee, 
undertook a task of vital importance 
to those companies. The entire cost is 
being defrayed by contributions made 
by them, At the headquarters office a 
special staff of experts was organized to 
complete the work as rapidly as possible. 

Regional Meetings 

In recent years, due to the growth 
of the Convention in numbers of mem- 
ber companies, and to the complexity of 
current life insurance problems, the 
practice of holding regional meetings has 
been inaugurated. These have been in- 
formal in character, providing oppor- 
tunity for discussion of current problems 
and the exchange of information, Sev- 
eral such meetings, held in 1946, were 
highly successful in accomplishing their 
purposes. 

But it is at the annual meetings of 
the Convention and its several Sections 
that the members have their fullest 
opportunity to adjudge the importance 
and value of current activities. These 
meetings have come to be one of the 
major institutions of the life insurance 
business, extensively attended both by 
officers of member companies and by 
the insurance fraternity generally. They 
provide a series of forums on life insur- 
ance problems at which substantial con- 
tributions to the literature of life insur- 
ance are made. The proceedings, as 
published each year, contain complete 
reports of the prepared papers presente’, 
as well as of the informal discussions 
which characterize them, and constituic 
in themselves, a library of life insurance 
information—so much so that comple‘e 
files of these volumes are maintained in 
most leading libraries of the country. 
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IDEALS 


The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 


1. To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


2. To train its men to render intelligent 
honorable service. 


3. To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 


In our plans for the further growth of the Doremus- 
Bragg Agency, we shall continue to adhere to these 


ideals. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


Freperic §, DoreMus, Manager James Etton Brace, C.L.U., Manager 


VERNON J. JoHNTRY, C.L.U. CuHanninG Davis 
Assistant Manager Assistant Manager 
Home Office Agency, 50 Union Square, New York 3 Downtown Office, 60 John Street, New York 7 
STuyvesant 9-2100 WHitehall 4-4035 
Frep E. HapERMANN Danie J. SULLIVAN 


District Managers 


31 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
White Plains 2261 
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Profit-Sharing Plans With 


Retirement 


Certain companies, because of fluctu- 
ating earnings due to the nature of 
their business adopt retirement plans in 
which the benefits are based on annual 
profits. 

Section 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended by the Revenue Act 
of 1942, allows an employer to make a 
contribution out of profits in accord- 
ance with an approved formula, and if 
the plan qualifies under Section 165 (a), 
the amount so set aside, up to 15% of 
the payroll of the participants, is de- 
ductible as an operating expense for 
tax purposes. Such a contribution is not 
reportable by the employes until it is 
made available to them. If full distribu- 
tion should be made within a_ single 
taxable year, on separation from serv- 
ice, it would be taxed as a long-term 
capital gain—maximum rate, 25%. 

While plans may be adopted to meet 
different conditions, the following is 
an outline of a typical profit-sharing 


trust. 
Eligibility 

All employes who shall have com- 
pleted at least one year of continuous 
service are eligible. (A corporation may 
limit participation to those employes 
who have completed, for example, three 
or five years of service, and may also 
exclude the wage earners, If a plan is 
not discriminatory in favor of the 
higher paid or supervisory employes, it 
is possible to set up, with certain re- 
strictions, a plan for those employes 
earning more than $3,000 per year.) 


Contributions 


The company 
tion for each year of a 
age of the net profits, 
contribution does not exceed 15% of 
the payroll of the participants. (li a 
company’s books are kept on an accrual 
basis, the contribution after the first 
year may be made within sixty days 
after the end of the company’s fiscal 
year.) In adopting the formula for dis- 
tribution of its profits to the trust, the 
company may select the one which best 
suits its past record of earnings. Many 
companies contribute a given percent- 
age of net earnings in excess of either 
a stated amount, such as $250,000, or a 
fixed percentage of capital funds, such 
as 6%. In any case the contribution 
must not exceed 15% of the payroll of 
the participants. 


Allocation of Company 
Contributions 


The funds shall be deposited with 
the trustee and allocated to the account 
of each employe in the same proportion 
as his compensation bears to the total 
compensation of the participants. (A 
formula for allocation may be adopted 
which recognizes past service so long 
as it does not result in a dispropor- 
tionate percentage being accumulated 
for the higher paid participants.) 


Distribution 


In Case of Death: In the event of 
the death of a participant, the trustee 
shall pay the funds accumulated for the 
employe to his designated beneficiary 
or beneficiaries, or to his estate. 

In Case of Severance: In the event 
of termination of employment for rea- 
sons other than death or retirement, 


shall make a contribu- 
fixed percent- 
providing such 


By Frep P. McKenzie 


Bachrach 
FRED P. McKENZIE 


any funds accumulated for the account 
of the participant shall be paid to him 
in a manner prescribed by the “ad- 
visory committee.” For example, the 
trustee may be directed to pay the ac- 
cumulated funds in installments or, if 
the funds are of sufficient size, the 
trustee may be directed to purchase 
an annuity. (Most plans provide that if 
an employe leaves before having been 
in the plan for a specified period, he 
will forfeit his interest and his funds 
will remain in the trust and increase 
the interests of the other participants. 
Some plans provide that an employe who 
leaves shall receive 10% of his accumu- 
lated funds for each year of participa- 
tion in the plan in excess of five years. 
Thus, if an enploye left after having 
been in the plan for a period of fifteen 
years, he would be entitled to his full 
share.) 

In Case of Normal Retirement: In 
the event an employe reaches normal 
retirement age (or earlier or later with 
consent of the corporation) the trustee 
may be directed by the employer to 
purchase an annuity with the funds ac- 
cumulated for the employe, or pay such 
funds to him in a lump sum, or in in- 
stallments. 


Investment of Funds 


The agreement may provide that the 
trustee shall invest as it sees fit in 
any type of security, or it may restrict 
the trustee to investments “legal” for 
trust funds or for life insurance com- 
panies, 

Many companies which have had a 
fairly steady history of earnings pro- 
vide that a certain percentage of the 
contributions shall be invested in an 
Ordinary life insurance contract or an- 
nuity contract. 

For example, if the first contribution 
equals 15% of the compensation of each 
participant, the plan or agreement might 
provide that one-third of the first con- 
tribution, or 5% of the salary of each 
member shall be invested in an ordinary 
life contract if he can pass a medical 
examination, otherwise, in an annual 


premium deferred annuity. The excess 
over the amount needed for the annual 
premium shall be invested in securities 
in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement. If the maximum contribu- 
tion were made for the first three 
years, funds would then be available for 
six additional premiums if in poor years 
no contributions were made. In the 
event there were many unprofitable 
years and funds were unavailable for 
the payment of premiums, it would be 
necessary for the trustee, at the direc- 
tion of the advisory committee, to ex- 
ercise one of the options, such as, paid 
up or extended insurance, In an emer- 
gency, if better earnings were expected, 
the trustee could be directed by the 
committee to borrow on the contracts 
in order to pay the premiums as they 
come due. Most companies, however, 
believe it unwise to permit the trustee 
to borrow and provide in the plan that 
if funds are not available for premium 
payments, the contracts shall be con- 
verted to paid up insurance. 

As an example, let us assume that 
an employe is 40 at the inception of 
the plan, earns $3,000 per year, and 
the maximum contribution of $450 
(15%) is made each year until normal 
retirement age. One-third, or 5% of 
his salary ($150) is invested in an Or- 
dinary life contract which costs ap- 
proximately $31 per thousand. The first 
vear the trustee holds in the account 
of the participant an Ordinary life con- 
tract for, say $4,700 and other invest- 
ments worth about $305. As normal re- 
tirement age approaches, the Ordinary 
life contract of $4,700 would be con- 


Benefits 


Assistant Vice President, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York 


verted to a retirement income contract 
which would provide the retired em- 
ploye with an income of $47 per month 
guaranteed for 100 months or life. At 
that time a cash payment of $4,843.21 
must be made, of which $947.99 is pro- 
vided for by accumulated dividends and 
the balance is taken from that portion 
of the annual distributions which were 
not required for insurance premiums. 
After the conversion payment is made, 
there remains a balance in the reserve 
account of $6,523 which may be used 
to buy a single premium annuity to 
provide an additional income of $31 per 
month, making a total pension of $78. 


Essential Provisions 

1. The formula adopted by the com- 
pany for distribution of profits must 
be definite and leave no discretion to 
the management. 

2. If a formula is adopted which 
gives a larger percentage of the con- 
tribution to the participants with the 
greater number of years of service, tlic 
company must make certain that the 
method of allocation does not involve 
discrimination in favor of the higher 
salaried employes. 

3. If a plan is set up for the employes 
of a small company, the management 
should be sure that too high a percent- 
age of the annual contribution is not 
set aside for the owners. IT 3674 states 
that not over 30% of all contributions 
should be allocated to the account or 
accounts, of stockholders. A stockholder 
is defined as a person who holds, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than 10% of 
the outstanding voting stock. 





Pension Problems Arising From 


Purchase or Sale of a Going Concern 


Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, 
Inc., Philadelphia, who have been con- 
sultants on employe benefit plans since 
1917, make these comments in reference 
to pension problems arising from pur- 
chase or sale of a going concern: 

1. With the widespread use of pen- 
sions in industry, the problem of em- 
ploye pension rights enters with increas- 
ing frequency into negotiations for 
transfer of ownership of a going con- 
cern, particularly a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, from one owner to another. When- 
ever either the purchaser or seller of 
such a concern has an established prac- 
tice of providing pensions for employes, 
this problem arises, and should be care- 
fully considered by both parties to the 
transaction. 

2. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
state any generalizations as to the 
exact method of handling such prob- 
lems. There are so many individual fac- 
tors and influences entering into each 
situation that it is unlikely that any 
two would be handled exactly alike. 

3. A major question always is, of 
course, whether the seller is prepared to 
recognize the existence of a_ pension 
liability, and to make appropriate pay- 
ments to the buyer, either by adjustment 
of the purchase price or otherwise, If 
the seller maintains a funded pension 


plan, it may be feasible to segregate the 
funds or reserves corresponding to em- 
ployes of the subsidiary, and to trans- 
fer control of such funds to the new 
employer. 

4. If the seller has no funded pension 
program, but does have an announced 
pension formula, he may be willing to 
recognize the assumption by the buyer 
of definite pension liabilities, and make 
an appropriate financial settlement. Even 
when the seller has no announced basis 
for granting pensions, he may be will- 
ing to recognize the fact that the buyer 
is assuming full responsibility for the 
ultimate retirement of the employes ©! 
the subsidiary, and make some credit 
or payment on this account. 

5. The! attitude of the buyer towards 
the assumption of such pension liabil 
ties will generally be influenced by the 
buyer’s previously established policy «: 
to the provision of pensions for em 
ployes. If the buyer maintains and suj 
ports a funded pension plan, he wi! 
realize that in order to provide adequai: 
pensions for the new group of employes 
being acquired, some recognition will 
have to be given to service prior to the 
transfer of ownership. Under such ci! 
cumstances the buver will be inclined 
to insist upon a definite financial a/- 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Boris-Boston 


PITT W. DANFORTH 


A question frequently asked is “How 
can an insurance agent profitably and 
justifiably participate in the development 
of an approved plan of Profit-Sharing ?” 

Many who ask this question have in 
mind the more commonly used plan—in 
which cash payments are made to em- 
ployes directly, usually at the end of 
the year. Such payments are subject to 
income tax immediately in the high 
brackets to say nothing of the dissatis- 
faction created whenever the lack of 
profits results in no payments in lean 
years, 

Contrast such a cash payment plan 
with an accumulation plan that meets 
Treasury Department approval under 
Section 165. The requirements set up by 
Treasury Department Regulations are 
practical and simple, and may be sum- 
marized under the following four head- 
ings: 


1. The Contribution Formula 


A fixed percentage of earnings before 
income taxes, contributions to Pension 
and Profit-Sharing plans, and such 
other items as may need to be provided 
for when calculating the contributions 
to be made. The maximum contribution 
to be deductible as expense by the em- 
ployer is a total of 15% of the aggregate 
earnings of the eligible participants. An 
additional contribution up to 5% is per- 
missible if earned in years following 
one or more lean years wherein the 
contribution called for has been less 
than 15%. When no profits are made, 
no contribution is required, and the con- 
tributions will, of course, vary with the 
company’s profits. 

The employer must part with his con- 
tributions irrevocably in order to have 
the contribution deductible for tax pur- 
poses. 


2. The Allocation Formula 


Some definite plan of determining who 
the eligible employes are and the amount 
to be credited to each participating em- 
ploye must be settled upon in setting up 
the plan. 

This can be: 

1. pro rata as to salaries, 

2. a combination or point system 
that makes some allowance for 
length of service in addition to 
the earnings of the employes, or 

3. some other  non-discriminating 
plan. 

The employes are not taxed upon the 
amcunts when credited to them but only 
as they receive the money at Retirement 
or Disability (or to beneficiary at death). 
Since at such times the employe is not 
on his regular salary basis, the benefits 
will usually be taxed to the employe in 
lower income tax brackets. 


3. The Investment of Funds 


The problem here is to keep all funds 
invested and earning interest and yet 








Use of Insurance Contracts 
In Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans 


By Prtr W. Danrortu, CPA 


Assistant Manager, Pension Trust Division 


available when needed, without loss, 
either at disability, death, termination 
or retirement. Insurance or annuity 
contracts accomplish the desired results, 
if provision is made to avoid lapsing 
the contracts in years when no profits 
have been earned and hence no con- 
tributions are made by the employer. 

_This can be done when using indi- 
vidual contracts—through the use of 
part of the sum credited to a given 
employe to pay a current annual pre- 
mium and the balance to pay advanced 
premiums. This simple plan both pro- 


John Hancock Mutual Life 


vides a cushion against lean years and 
reduces costs. It increases the benefits 
for the employe without the necessity 
of closely following the investments, as 
would otherwise be necessary. A similar 
result can be obtained in large cases 
through the use of Group annuity con- 
tracts with full refund provisions, 

4. Distribution to Participants or 
Their Beneficiaries 
Guaranteed benefits can be assured 
right from the time the first payments 
are made on the insurance contracts. 
Optional methods of payment according 
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Policy of many important Business Concerns, because 


1. They benefit both the Employer and the Employees. 


2. They stabilize personnel, which makes for more 
economical management. 


3. They establish a community of interest between man- 
agement and employees, which promotes efficiency. 


4. They help to maintain a constant purchasing power, 
which benefits all business. 


5. They enjoy certain tax advantages, for the Govern- 
ment encourages all forms of social security. 
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to the needs of the employe or his bene- 
ficiary may be elected just before the 
benefit payments are to begin and when 
those needs are best known, or at any 
earlier date. If preferred, the employe 
can select the method of payment for 
the beneficiary. 

The program provides a good return 
to the employe with absolute safety of 
principal. The insurance contract plan 


Pitt W. Danforth 


_ Eight years ago Pitt W. Danforth 
joined the John Hancock organiza- 
tion to work on Group Annuity prob- 
lems, and was later transferred to 
the Pension Trust division. His pre- 
vious business career provided a 
broad background of accounting and 
sales budgeting experience, largely in 
the retail automobile business. Be- 
fore receiving his CPA in 1915 he was 
associated with the Library Bureau 
and for some years conducted his own 
accounting business and was also a 
member of the firm of Danforth, 
Magee & Robert. He originated a 
plan of budgeting sales as well as 
expenses which became well known 
as the Danforth Method of Prophetic 
Accounting. 














accomplishes much more than an invest- 
ment fund, providing guaranteed an- 
nuities at time of retirement or death. 
On the other hand, the employer secures 
a maximum benefit with a minimum ex- 
penditure, thanks to the credit allowed 
in expense deductions for tax purposes. 
The agent developing a profit-sharing 
retirement plan has a continuing stream 
of business, both new and renewal, to 
say nothing of the prospective business 
to be obtained from contacts established 
by thorough and sincere service to the 
profit-sharing employers, employes and 
beneficiaries. Such service calls for real, 
continued preparation and unbiased ap- 
plication of the finest insurance prin- 
ciplee—BUT IT IS WORTH IT. 





Investments 
(Continued from Page 30) 


fundamental requirement each must be 
basicly sound. Credit is a measure of 
the capacity to repay and before a loan 
is made, the credit of a company must 
be firmly established. Almost $2% bil- 
lion or 5%4% of insurance assets at the 
end of last year were invested in Amer- 
ican industrial companies. 

Adding together the holdings of Gov- 
ernment, railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial investments and mortgages and 
real estate, 90% of all assets have been 
accounted for. The remaining 10% was 
composed of a relatively small holding 
of state, county and municipal bons, 
together with $1,714,000,000 of policy 
loans and $623 million cash on hand 

Huge Constructive Force 

The constructive force of this huze 
sum of $40 billion of accumulated pre- 
miums has and is continuing to have 
a far-reaching beneficial effect on our 
economy. Individually our premiums my 
be small, but those of 71,000,000 |e 
insurance policyholders combined €11- 
able each of us to provide in part for 
the needs of our Government and of 
industry. 
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A careful analysis of the administrative and 


tax phases of an estate situation by a practical 
trust man often shows the pressing need for 
a more liquid investment position. Additional 
life insurance may be advisable to provide 
this liquidity. Central Hanover officers are 
glad to work with underwriters on special 


problems of this nature. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
New York 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Trust Officers Recognize Part 


Of Insurance in Estate Planning 


By F. W. OHMEs 
Assistant Secretary, City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
New York City 





F. W. OHMES 


Within the past decade it has become 
increasingly necessary for a person to 
have a comprehensive estate plan, and 
the necessity for such a plan has be- 
come apparent to an ever growing num- 
ber of persons. Prudent planning has 
long been recognized as an essential 
element in conducting a successful busi- 
ness, and it is equally as desirable in 
regulating one’s own financial affairs, 
not only during life, but also for the 
benefit of those who remain after death. 


Today, one of the important services 
rendered by banks and trust companies 
to their customers is that of presenting 
to their customers a plan for their es- 
tate. This is prepared by the bank or 
trust company after it has carefully 
analyzed the many factors which must 
be considered in assisting a person to 
arrange his own financial affairs, 

One of the most important factors, if 
not the most important single factor 
that has to be considered in planning 
an estate, is the matter of the life in- 
surance carried by the customer and 
by members of his immediate family. 
It is in connection with this phase of 
the estate plan that the trust officer 
and the life insurance agent can render 
a most valuable service to their cus- 
tomers through intelligent cooperation, 
one with the other. 


Handling of Situations to Get Best 
Beneficial Results 


In analyzing an estate, it is seldom 
that the estate planner does not recog- 
nize the need of its customer either for 
additional life insurance or for re-ar- 
ranging the insurance which is being 
carried. Many examples can be given 
of the manner in which life insurance 
can be utilized in working out a plan 
that will produce the most beneficial 
results for a customer, and how coopera- 
tion between the life agent and the 
trust officer can produce the best re- 
sults with life insurance. The examples 
in this respect are numerous and but a 
few are submitted: 

First: Let us consider the case of a 
person whose estate is entirely liquid 
and who has an adequate amount of 
life insurance. Here an unfunded insur- 
ance trust would seem to be indicated 





and the estate planner would probably 
recommend a trust whereby his cus- 
tomer, the insured, makes his policies 
payable to a trustee under a trust 
agreement which directs the disposition 
of the income and principal of the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance and gives the 
trust comprehensive powers with respect 
to the investment and reinvestment of 
the funds which are received. It might 
be, however, that the use of one of 
the optional settlement plans available 
under most life insurance contracts 
would produce equally as good results 
for the customer and, if so, the recom- 
mendation for setting up the life insur- 
ance on that basis would be made. Here 
the ideas of both the insurance man 
and the trust man should be considered 
and the plan which seems more bene- 
ficial to the customer should be adopted. 

Second: Let us consider the case of a 
customer whose estate is not likely to 
be in a liquid condition at the time of 
his death; that is, no funds will be 
readily available for the payment of 
his debts and estate and inheritance 
taxes. In such a case the estate planner 
would probably recommend the acquisi- 
tion of additional insurance, assuming, 
of course, that the customer was insur- 
able. Such insurance would probably be 
made payable to the estate of the cus- 
tomer so that it would be available for 
the payment of debts and taxes, and 
thus permit the retention of unliquid 
assets whose sale might entail a real 
sacrifice of value. In a case such as 
this, cooperation between the trust of- 
ficer and the insurance agent is essen- 
tial. The trust officer would indicate the 
need for additional life insurance and 
the life underwriter would advise the 
customer as to the type of insurance 
to secure and he would, of course, make 
the necessary arrangements for its 
acquisition. 


Recognizing Customer’s Insurance 
Potential Income 


Third: It frequently happens in an- 
alyzing an estate that the trust officer 
will recognize that his customer’s earn- 
ing power is far in excess of what his 
estate will be able to produce after his 
death for those who are dependent 
upon him, Here, too, insurance is not 
only desirable, but essential. In a case 
such as this, either one of the optional 
settlement plans available under most 
life insurance policies will be suggested, 
or in some cases a life insurance trust 
might be deemed more advisable. Here 
again the friendly cooperation between 
the life insurance man and the trust 
officer should prove highly beneficial to 
the one whose estate is being considered 
and for whom an estate plan is being 
prepared. 

Fourth: Another case where life in- 
surance plays a most important part is 
in the estate plan of a customer who 
is conducting a business, either as a 
sole owner or as a majority stockholder. 
Perhaps there is no one in our cus- 
tomer’s family who is familiar enough 
with the business to continue it after 
his death, although there may be asso- 
ciates in the business who are well 
qualified to take it over in the event 
of the death of the owner. In such a 
case it is frequently desirable for one 
or more of the associates to take out 
insurance on the life of the owner of 
the business, and arrange in that way 
to acquire our customer’s interest in 
the business, and at the same time pro- 
vide the estate with a ready market 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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John Haley 
J. WYLIE CRAIG 


Estate planning, or programming, or 
whatever we might care to call our 
particular type of work can mean a 
great many different things to us. It is 
self-evident that a mere audit of policies 


with the listing of values and dividends 


for various years can be of value to 


policyholders. But, just as surely when 
the service of the agent stops at the 
point it cannot by any means be called 
an example of either estate planning 
or accurate programming. Furthermore, 
and most important, there is no reason 
to believe that such a procedure can 
in any way guarantee that the policy- 
holder in question can be considered 
as an earned or permanent client. 
Estate planning or programming to- 
day accomplishes peace of mind for a 
policyowner and security for his family 
and transforms a prospect into a loyal, 
enthusiastic and helpful client. This 
newer and more complete procedure 
certainly entails more training and more 
effort by the agent; however, its com- 
pensations in the form of larger sales 
and easier prospecting far more than 


J. Wylie Craig | 

J. Wylie Craig is a native of Okla- | 
homa. He attended Colorado School 
of Mines and entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1933. He joined the 
Aetna Life in 1936, at Denver. In 
1939, he moved to Lexington, Ky., 
where he became district manager, 
going to Louisville the next year as 
agency supervisor. 

In June, 1942, Mr. Craig was 
brought to the home office as an 
agency assistant and in January, 
1944, he became a field supervisor. 
During World War II he served in 
the Army with the Signal Corps, 

















outweigh the extra time and work in- 
volved. 
Agent Must Guide Discussion 


A thorough programming procedure 
first involves a very serious and a very 
complete discussion between the pros- 
pect and the agent, so guided by the 
agent, that both of these men during 
this discussion are talking about, and 
thinking very seriously about, exactly 
the same thing; the very serious prob- 
lems that must be faced by the man’s 
family if he dies too soon, and by the 
man himself if he lives too long. In 
this session the motives and the strategy 
of the salesman must be dictated en- 
tirely by an attitude of sincerity and 
genuine desire and intention to render 
the very best service that he can. 

Such details as the lump sum. pay- 
ment to be made immediately at death 
can no longer be passed over lightly 
by the simple computation of expenses 
of funeral, last illness and incidentals. 
Such things as taxes, outstanding bills. 
emergency funds, mortgages, or any 














re-arrangements of housing situations 
must be explored and discussed fully 
and to the entire satisfaction of this 
proposed client. 

Such a procedure as this accomplishes 
many things. It begins to qualify the 
prospect perhaps more accurately than 
any other method, both frpm a financial 
standpoint and his real attitude towards 
what we are trying to accomplish. And 
this procedure can bring the salesman 
very close to his prospect by demon- 
strating his sincerity and his determina- 
tion to do the very best job possible. 
This procedure of complete exploration 
of every point in the program must be 
followed consistently. For example, it 
would seem that the most reasonable 
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The Programming of Estates 


By J. Wy tre Craic 
Field Supervisor, Aetna Life 


and accurate and understandable method 
of arriving at income objectives for a 
family is a carefully considered and en- 
tirely logical budget of just what ex- 
penses must be met. And certainly be- 
fore any first or fact-finding interview 
can be completed, there must be com- 
plete agreement between the salesman 
and his prospect on the amounts and 
objectives involved. The salesman must 
be very sure that the figures have come 
from the prospects thinking even though 
it may be guided by the salesman. And 
the prospect must realize and appreciate 
that all the figures involved are reason- 
able and that they have come from 
his own thinking and that they do ap- 
ply only and directly to his own situa- 






tion and are not mere averages or gen- 
eralizations. 

When the salesman conducts his pre- 
liminary interview on this basis he be- 
gins to build for himself a most ad- 
vantageous position with his prospect. 
If he has conducted his interview seri- 
ously and sincerely and _ intelligently, 
he can be very sure that his prospect 
views him as an agent in a most favor- 
able light, because he has had oppor- 
tunity to become convinced that he is 
doing business with a man who is sin- 
cerely trying to help him and _ who, 
furthermore, knows his business. Too, 
if the problems have been presented 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Can Existing Employe Benefit 
Plans Be Profitably Amended? 





By L. G. HanMER 
Manager, Pension Actuarial Department 


Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. 


It now seems a generally accepted 
fact that more than three-quarters and 
perhaps nine out of ten existing plans 
“need” amendment—maybe all do if ab- 
solute perfection is the goal. But, bring- 
ing the goal for the purposes of this 
article. closer to the employer’s pocket- 
book from which nerve-center, in most 
of these cases derives the stimulus to 
which the plan owes its genesis and its 
continued existence, the question boils 
down to the matter of “Profitable 
Amendment.” 

Any plan is profitable or otherwise ac- 
cording to the balance it achieves be- 
tween the dollars required to finance 
it and the potentialities of such empioye- 
dissatisfaction as may be _ avoided 
through the existence of the plan. 


Curtailment of Benefits 


Therefore, a mere curtailment of ben- 
fit with corresponding reduction in dol- 
lar requirements may be anything but 
a “profitable” amendment. Similarly, the 
mere act of making a plan contributory 
with a resultant reduction in the re- 
quirement for company funds may be 
anything but “profitable.” 

Conversely, and, in most cases, the 
most “profitable amendment” will prob- 
ably prove to be a broadening of the 
scope of benefits and/or the inclusion 
of more people (where age, salary or 
prior service requirements limit eligi- 
bilitv). 

This conception may seem contrary 
to a salesman’s idea of his market and 
his customer’s attitude, but the fact re- 
mains that it can prove far less “profit- 
able” to eliminate an existing plan or 
to curtail its “benefits” by a blanket re- 
duction—than to continue it in amended 
form in favor of more people with even 
more comprehensive but perhaps more 
skillfully allocated benefits, i.e, as to 
claims arising as a result of any one of 
three prime hazards to which all em- 
ployes are exposed all the time; ice. 
Death, Disability, Discharge, as well as 
the one ultimate hazard, Old Age, to 
which only a few are exposed at the end 
of that time and having survived the 
others. 

Can’t Forecast Number of Claims 

It is actuarially practical to forecast 
in any given employment situation how 
many claims should arise over a period 
of 25 or 30 years as a result of each 
of those four hazards. Having given 
due consideration to the question as to 
what would be a “reasonable” (in terms 
of need) settlement in case of death, it 
is possible to apportion (from a given 
total budget) the proper sum to finance 
reasonable “satisfaction” with that part 
of the plan, and similarly treat in turn 
with each of the other three types of 
claim. 

Then, if it be necessary to bring the 
total “cost” down in a measurable de- 
gree, the same consideration should be 
given again to each of the four elements 
—the one constant throughout being 
the pre-determined number of claims 
of each type to be “reasonably” dealt 
with and settled. 

While the number of claims of each 
class cannot be reduced the “validity” 
of some are all too easy to deny as 
is the case unfortunately with most of 
the currently “sour” plans which need 
amendment principally for that reason. 
There are innumerable ways of denying 
the validity of claims to arise among 
large groups of employes by excluding 
them from membership in plan—(a) for 
“salaries less than $3,000,” (b) for being 
over and under a certain age, (c) for 
being on an “hourly” instead of a 





L. G, HANMER 


salaried payroll, (d) for not having been 
on the job five years, etc. 

These schemes throush which any- 
where from 20% to 80% of some em- 
ployment groups have the validity of 
their claims denied make the resultant 
plan so “unprofitable” as to border on 


absurdity. 
Excluded Claims 


The mere stipulation in a plan that 
claims reasonably related to individual 
need resultant of death, disability, loss 
of employment or old age, will be de- 
nied as to an “excluded” 80% of the 
people and allowed as to a favored 20% 
is bad enough in itself as a cause of 
constant dissatisfaction, but each time 
an instance arises of such need in the 
excluded group who are denied a reason- 
able benefit, and each time a benefit is 
granted to the included group fuel, and 
plenty of it, is added to the fire. 

In other words, the existence of a plan 
“benefiting” 20% of the people and de- 
nying benefit to 80% is worse than no 
plan at all where, at least, all are in 
the same boat. Hence whatever is 
spent in financing such a plan for a 
few might better not be spent at all— 
certainly not in the guise of an “Em- 
ploye Benefit Plan” or in quest of 
“profit” to derive to the company from 
favorable employment relations. Of 
course, some companies are of the 
opinion that it is a happy expedient 
through which to divert tax-free money 
to members of the inner circle and the 
company will “profit” from the pleased 
reaction of that small group, but can that 
“profit” possibly offset the opposite re- 
action of the excluded majority ? 





Once a Boilermaker 


Hugh Mason, unit manager of the 
A. Bleetstein agency, Equitable Society, 
New York, came to this country from 
Scotland in 1916. He began work as 
an iron molder, a trade closely related 
to the boiler making he practiced in his 
native Scotland. 

In 1921 he joined the Equitable and a 
year later qualified for the $150,000 
Corps membership. In 1923 he became a 
Quarter Million Club member and as- 
sumed the unit managerial duties he has 
today. Since then he has qualified for 
fifteen club memberships. This year he 
is a member of the $350,000 Club. 
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ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks ......... $190,693,890.90 
United States Government Obligations . . . 388,025,635.39 
Other Bonds and Securities ........ 20,152,921.94 
Loans and Discommts ......++s +s + 26997.749.79 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ..... 407,636.18 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . . . 1,027,448.86 

Interest Receivable and Other Assets... . 2,220,085.07 | 

$806,725,368.13 Fit 

LIABILITIES a 

Capital. ....... . . $15,000,000.00 Sh 

Surplus... ...... . 35,000,000.00 ip 

Undivided Profits . . . . . 11,865,313.78 $61,865,313.78 1 
Generel Mieseree 6 nc ts eee ee 3,690,272.09 
Dividend Payable July 1,1946....... 600,000.00 
eee eee ee 1,333,005.99 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities .. 5,261,626.31 
Deposits .. + eee eee eee eee eo © 733,975,149.96 
$806,725,368.13 








United States Government obligations carried at $98,262,442.03 in the 
above statement are pledged to secure United States Government deposits 
of $87,914,700.87 and other public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes required by law. 
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B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
President, Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Cook, Lehman, 


Goldmark & Loeb MORRIS SAYRE 


President, Corn Products 


WILLIAM F, CUTLER seca . Refining Company 
Vice President J. SPENCER LOVE 
President CHARLES J. STEWART 


American Brake Shoe Company 


RALPH S. DAMON 
President 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Vice President 
VANDERBILT WEBB 
New York 


Burlington Mills Corporation 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Vice President 
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PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


By SaMuet L. ZEIGEN 
General Agent, Provident Mutual, New York City 


SAMUEL L, ZEIGEN 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance of the U. S. Senate submitted 
a report in June, 1939, of the experience 
f 774 commercial companies on Profit- 
Sharing and Pension Plans. Pages 139 
and 140 of this survey are outlined 
below: 


1. Where a company has in force a 
pension, bonus, wage-dividend, stock 
ownership or profit - percentage 
plan, there is a distinct decrease in 
the probability of that company 
having labor troubles and strikes 
as compared to those companies 
which do not have such plans for 
labor. However, this is not true 
for those companies which (1) have 
some plan for labor, and in addi- 
tion, a profit-percentage plan or 
bonus plan for executives or key 
men (i.e. executive or management 
plans), or (2) which have profit- 
percentage plans or bonus plans 
for executives, and no plan in 
which labor shares, 


2. Of the various types of profit-shar- 
ing plans, pension plans are the 
least effective in reducing the prob- 
ability of a strike occurring, in 
decreasing turnover, in increasing 
efficiency, and in increasing loyalty 
and appreciation. 


3. Profit-percentage plans are the 
most effective in decreasing the 
probability of labor controversy and 
strikes and in decreasing turnover, 
increasing efficiency and increasing 
loyalty and appreciation. 


!. As to profit-percentage plans, there 
is reason to believe that the type 
of plan wherein the workers’ share 
is saved for the future is more ef- 
fective than the type of profit-per- 
centage plan wherein cash is dis- 
tributed at stated intervals. 


Bonus plans come in the middle 
ground between pension plans and 
profit-percentage plans in their ef- 
fectiveness toward improving em- 
ployer-employe relations, 


Some Reasons for Establishing 
Pension Plans 


\lthough most companies realize the 
a(vantages of establishing Pension Plans 
Which provide for retirement, disability, 





death or severance of employment, many 
hesitate to establish a formal system 
with a definite scale of benefits and a 
continuous cost because they prefer not 
to make promises to their employes which 
business conditions may not permit them 
to fulfill. Suc h an employer may satisfy 
his employes’ desire for security through 
the creation of a Profit-Sharing Plan. 
Likewise, the employer who wishes to 
avoid a fixed commitment may also be 
able to provide a satisfactory retirement 
benefit for the employes through such 
a Plan. 

Although it may be true that 2 Pension 
Plan may contain a provision for dis- 
continuance, if an employer cannot con- 
tinue to meet the cost, yet in most cases 
the effect of discontinuance may be ad- 
verse, not only from the labor relations 
angle and the possible penalty in sur- 
rendering insurance contracts, but also 
because of probable income tax penal- 
ties. A well-planned Profit-Sharing 
Trust may invest in insurance or an- 
nuity contracts and still be flexible 
enough so that no difficulty will result 
in later years with variations in the con- 
tributions a company may make to the 
Trust from profits. 


May Arrange Similar Benefits to 
Those in Pension Plan 


Benefits similar to those in a Pension 
Plan may also be arranged under a 
Profit-Sharing Plan. However, there is 
a substantial difference in the theories 
underlying the employer’s contribution to 
the two types of plans. A Pension Plan 
is primarily designed on the basis of 
benefits to be paid to employes, while 
a Profit-Sharing Plan is based upon the 
profits of the employer. In the case of 
a Pension Plan, the benefits to be pro- 
vided are usually the starting point for 
cost, actuarially determined, based on 
age, sex, earnings and length of service, 
while under a Profit-Sharing Plan, the 
individual employe’s benefit is dependent 
upon the profits of the business. 

The amount of profits set aside should 
be confined to the results of the appli- 
cation of a predetermined formula which 
is known to the employes. This means 
if no profits are earned, no contribution 
will be due. 

Taxwise, a profit-sharing plan is en- 
titled to the same benefits under Sec- 
tion 165(a) and 23(p) of the Internal 
Revenue Code as are Pension Plans. 
There is a limitation that contributions 
to a Profit-Sharing Plan or Trust must 
not exceed 15% of all compensation 
otherwise paid or accrued during the 
taxable year to all employes under the 
Plan. In some instances, more can be 
done for employes under a Profit-Shar- 
ing Plan than under a Pension Plan be- 
cause of the different methods under the 
Internal Revenue Code and the Regula- 
tions, for determining the maximum con- 
tributions deductible for tax purposes. 


Carryover 


For companies with sharply fluctuat- 
ing earnings, there is a distinct advan- 
tage in the provision in the Regulations 
for the carryover for credit of contri- 
butions not made. If the amount paid 
to a Trust is less than the amount de- 
ductible, the excess may be carried for- 
ward and be deductible when paid in the 
succeeding taxable years in order of 
time, provided that the carry-forward 
amount shall not exceed 15% of the 
participants’ compensation in the tax- 
able year when deducted. This is in 
addition to the deduction for any cur- 
rent contribution made in that year so 


(Continued on Page 130) 























Successfully Serving 


the Great Borough of 
Brooklyn on the Basis 


of 


Competent Personnel 
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THE ROBERT N. ROSE AGENCY 


of the 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


186 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4.5130 





























JOHN W. WOOD, c.t.v. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Recently Appointed General Agent 


of the 
STATE MUTUAL 
welcomes the opportunity of telling Brokers and 
Surplus writers about the following outstanding 
facilities of State Mutual: 
1. Liberal Underwriting in both standard and substandard 
risks. 


2. Streamlined contracts to fit every business and indiv- 
idual need. 


3. A variety of Juvenile contracts. 

4. A new and complete portfolio of Group Coverages. 
This Agency is dedicated to preserve the high stan- 
dards of service and integrity which have made 
STATE MUTUAL an honored name in Life Insur- 


ance for 102 years. 


GENERAL AGENT 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Worcester, Mass. 


917 National Newark Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-2717 
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Of Estate Planning 


By Wattace N. Watson 
President, Estate Planning Corporation, New York 





WALLACE N. WATSON 


People of substantial means are today 


confronted with problems which are 
complicated by high tax brackets, levied 
against income while they are living, 
and against capital assets at death. 
Estate Planning is a highly specialized 
field. Internal Revenue Bureau regula- 
tions and rulings, as well as court deci- 
sions, are constantly changing the re- 
sults of plans drawn with excellent legal 


advice, and entirely in compliance with 


Wallace N. Watson 

Wallace N. Watson, president of 
the Estate Planning Corporation, 
which is affiliated with Fiduciary 
Counsel, Inc., is located at 40 Wall 
Street, New York. 

\ member of the class of 1913, 
Purdue University, he spent twelve 
years with the Santa Fe Railroad 
and then entered life insurance in 
1925 at Pittsburgh, He specialized in 
the estate planning aspects of life 
insurance and produced more than 
$1,000,000 of business each of his 
first two years in the field. For the 
next sixteen years he was in home 
office and management work in Bos- 
ton for leading life insurance com- 
panies. During all of that time he 
wrote a large volume of business, 
practically all of which came from 
estate, tax, trust and employe benefit 
plans. He is a qualifying and life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and is also a CLU. 

Mr. Watson was president of Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association, 
3oston Life Managers Association | 
and for three years was president | 
of the Boston Sales Managers Club. | 











laws and regulations in existence at the 
time of drawing. 

What is the effect of this kaleido- 
scopic picture on the top life underwriter 
today ? Obviously, he must keep abreast 
of the changes which affect the interests 
of his clients. Likewise, he is the man 
who is ideally fitted to call to his client’s 
attention the serious impact of these 
tax changes. Many underwriters feel 
that their responsibility should cease 


when they point out the serious effect 
of some court decision or bureau ruling 
on the plans of their clients. Others go 
further and attempt to provide the solu- 
tion of the problem, recommending what- 
ever changes are necessary in the estate 
plan to bring it into conformity with 
the new laws and regulations. 


The Goodman Decision 


As an example, we have just had a 
decision handed down by the CCA 2nd 
on June 20, 1946. It is the case of Adele 
Goodman vy. Commissioner, docket No. 
19896, and the facts are as follows: 

_ The taxpayer had taken out five life 
insurance policies of $100,000 each on 


the life of her husband. She also set 
up two revocable trusts. Trust A was 
made up of securities, the income of 


which was to be used to pay the pre- 
miums on the $500,000 of life insurance, 


any excess income to be paid to the 
taxpayer. Trust B comprised the five 
life insurance policies, was revocable 


during the lifetime of the husband, but 
became irrevocable upon the death of 
the insured, and the proceeds were held 
in trust for the grantor’s three children 
and her sister-in-law. The husband died 
in 1939 and the trusts had not been 
revoked. The value of the insurance 


(Continued on Page 112) 


Neglect of Exemptions by 








Agents 


By FranKLin W. GANnsE 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Some time ago I wrote a book to which 
I gave the title, “Neglected Exemptions,” 
and I disclosed 186 of them. I wanted 
to call the attention of the production 
forces of the country to this neglect. 
For one thing, I think the statement 
so often made that inheritance taxes 
are frequently 25% overpaid because of 
lack of atteation to exemptions is ac- 
curate. 

The neglect of exemptions is of course 
that of the property or estate owner 
who fails to increase the value of his 
estate to his beneficiaries because he 
does not act on suggestions which point 
out that his estate taxes and expenses 
can be materially reduced by available 
exemptions which he has not used. 


A Duty of the Agent 


But how about the life insurance agent 
who neglects to use these very same 
exemptions as business-getters ? 

We know that lawyers have not the 
time to go about continuously pointing 
out exemptions. We know that there 
are not enough trust officers to do it and 
even if there were, their time is limited. 
Is not the life insurance agent, there- 
fore, the natural man to cure this 
neglect. 


I am not saying that agents should 
be tax authorities. I am merely pointing 
out that there are many good agents 
whose one need is two or three score 
of well-to-do prospects whom _ they 
have convinced that they can serve well 
in helping them arrange and _ protect 














Home Office: 





Ralph K. Lindop 


General Agent 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Headquarters in Greater. New York 


For 


COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, Non Aggregate 
) Disability Insurance and 
Participating Life Insurance 


Springfield, Mass. 














their estates, but who neglect pros:ects 
existing by the thousands who have 
never properly checked their estates for 
all available exemptions. My suggestion 
is that thev approach a few prospects 
who are already well-to-do, or sure to 
be so in a few years, and demonstrate 
how they can save their beneficiaries q 
lot of money. 

Life insurance agents should post 
themselves pretty carefully on the lead- 
ing points of life insurance and annuities, 
Many well-to-do estates do not make 
enough use of life insurance and an- 
nuities, and the average prospect whom 
I visualize is under-insured, his estate 
is not yet in good order under new tax 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


and interest rates, and his neglected ex- 
emptions demand attention. There are 
a number of taxes which did not exist 
thirty years ago—Federal Estate taxes, 
for instance; and twenty years .ago 
gift taxes were much smaller than today. 

Agents should try to make good 
working connections with trust officers, 


Franklin W. Ganse 
Franklin W. Ganse, at 87, has been 
an authority on estates and trusts) 
ever since he became interested in in- | 
surance through the practice of law.| 
He entered the insurance field in| 
Chicago in 1903, became agency vicc | 
president of a company, but sincc| 
1927 has been selling insurance, most | 
of the time in Boston where he ran} 
an estate protection service. 





He was| 
president of the Boston Association | 
of Life Underwriters and with Na 
tional Association of Life Under-| 
writers he was chairman of commit- 
tees which had to do with trust com 
pany cooperation and with taxation.) 
In 1935, when 75, he appeared befor 
a committee of Congress, successfull, | 
opposing a radical tax measure. For| 
twelve years he was treasurer of th 
American College of Life Under 
writers. A few years ago his ow 
personal life insurance business in ; 
six months’ period contained only tw: 
cases under Age 70, one of. which 
by the way, was a $50,000 busines 
case. 








attorney and tax specialists. Coo; 
erating trust officers are easy to fin’, 
but agents should not seek to ster 
the prospect from his own chosen trust 
officer or attorney. 
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MEMBERS OF ACACIA MUTUAL'S NEWARK BRANCH 





What Acacia’s Low Premium Plan Means to Us 


Our company, the Acacia Mutual, is celebrating a great event this year—the 20th anniver- 
sary of its unique low premium plan. 

Back in 1926, when Acacia’s President, William Montgomery, announced that henceforth 

‘ we would issue mutual life insurance protection at the low rates of the non-participating stock 

companies and pay real dividends in addition, there were many who said it couldn’t be done. 
Through good years and bad, however, we have been proving with overwhelming success that 
it can be done. Acacia’s record of progress during the past twenty years not only clearly reflects 
the confidence of our policyholders, but offers concrete evidence of the outstanding opportuni- 
ties available under our agency contract. 

We, the men in the Field, know from first-hand experience what a tremendous advan- 

tage we have when we tell our prospects—‘‘Acacia has the lowest premiums of any 

mutual life insurance company.” 

We don’t have to mislead our clients as to what their insurance is going to cost 

them by using “estimated dividends”—there’s no guesswork to cause us embarrassment 

later on. 

We know we can give our policyholders more life insurance protection for less money 

than they can buy elsewhere. ; 

Small wonder that we are proud to be representatives of Acacia Mutual, the finest—the 
most progressive life insurance company in the land. 


R. W. Fritz R. J. Hollmann J. A. Rillo 

B. R. Golda E. N. Iversen E. C. Shire 
C. S. Townshend C. J. LaMaita R. H. Schug 
J. B. Neville G. O. Neilsen 


H. S. MacCLARY, Unit Manager 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Manager NEWARK, N. J. BRANCH 
744 Broad Street 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Acacia was chartered by act of Congress in 1869. 
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Matar 


SADLER HAYES 


Suppose your telephone rang and the 
voice on the wire said: “Mr. Hayes, my 
name is George E. Barlow of the Penn 
Mutual Life. I recently did some work 
for Kenneth Sinclair. Your name hap- 
pened to come up in a casual sort of 
way and what I'd like to do is to show 
you the type of work I am doing in 
estate planning and to see whether you 
are interested. May I stop by to see 
you next Tuesday at 10 o'clock?” I am 
sure that if you received a_ telephone 
call similar to this, you would not think 
about George Barlow and life insurance, 
but you would think of Kenneth Sin- 
clair. Subconsciously, you would think 
immediately of what a fine fellow Ken- 
neth Sinclair is, what a capable business 
man he is and what a fine family he 
has, If this be the case I am sure Mr. 
Barlow would get the appointment for 
10 o’clock on Tuesday. 

On the other hand, if Kenneth Sin- 
clair were a moe-jo (an Army expres- 
sion meaning one degree above a sad 
sack) George Barlow would not get the 
appointment. You see, the person to 
whom you are talking on the ’phone is 
going to be greatly influenced by his 
feeling toward Sinclair. If he thinks 
negatively about Sinclair and Sinclair 
has not proven anything to him as a 
person of business judgment, Barlow has 
a slight chance of getting the appoint- 
ment. Make sure that your references 
are powerful references. It just elim- 
inates so many headaches and so many 
heartaches, and when you make a tele- 
phone approach you will find it very 
easy to get an appointment if your 
source is of a powerful nature. 


Hit or Miss Prospecting 

The other day I was discussing pros- 
pecting with a young agent and asked 
him how he went about it and here is 
his story: 

He said that he left his office about 
4:30 each day and went to various bars 
—maybe a bar downtown, midtown or 
uptown on different days—and that he 
found it very easy to start conversation 
with his neighbor standing at the rail, 
upon which he started discussing life 
insurance. Eventually, he found out 
where this man was located in business, 
and subsequently called on him. Of 
course this is one way of prospecting 
that I had never thought of, but I feel 
sure that your underwriting problems 
would mount if you used this method. 

Why isn’t a referred lead basis, after 
all, the easiest and best way to prospect 
in our business? 

The other day I saw a young agent 
in our office with a stack of newspapers, 
clipping wedding announcements, per- 
sonnel changes, etc. I contend that he 
is doing it the hard way. He has abso- 
lutely no common bond with these peo- 
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Referred Leads Best 


By SapLer Hayes 


ple and it is just the same old cold can- 
vas proposition that I feel has been, 
as a whole, detrimental to our business. 


Has 800 Clients 


About fifteen years ago I came to 
New York City and commenced selling. 
I knew one person in New York City, 
but this was my starting point. His 
leads did not amount to much, but they 
gave me a start, and I have continued 
to operate for all these years on a re- 
ferred lead and endless chain basis and 
at the present time have 800 clients. Of 
course, many of these clients are my 
closest friends—that is one of the great 
joys of our business. 

I went to see an old client of mine 
recently. He had a new job with a new 
organization and I was reviewing his 
life insurance program with him, Upon 
completion I went into prospecting. He 
didn’t warm up too much to the idea, 
but in my file I had another program 
I had just completed on the advertising 
manager of a large publishing house, 
and I said: “Fred, this is the type of 
work I am doing for you and for all 
of my clients, and this man, like your- 
self, is the type of client I am looking 
for—a man who is going places.” Hardly 
had I shown him my client’s plan when 
he grabbed me by the arm and said: 
“ +4 ” 

Come along with me.” We went up- 
stairs and he introduced me to one of 
the vice presidents and told him what 
I was doing and how he should have 
me do a similar job for him. We then 
went into the office of another vice 
president. It was the same story. By 


Penn Mutual Life, New York 





the time I arrived at the sales mana- 
ger’s office it was really a little em- 
barrassing for me because he certainly 
poured it on thick. Anyway, out of the 
three persons to whom he introduced 
me I have two excellent prospective 
clients and shall get their policies, as 
well as all the other pertinent data per- 
taining to their families next week. The 
point of my story is that if you feel 
that you are doing a real job for your 
clients you can only be proud of the 
type work you are doing when you 
are in the presence of a stranger, 

I place myself in the position of the 
prospective client in every case I pre- 
sent and say to myself: “What would 
I do if I were in his position and had 
my knowledge of the life insurance 
business?” I study his situation at my 
own office, and arrive at a conclusion 
there. 


Getting Complete Data 


You may ask how I can make a 
preposite study of his situation—well, 
I'll tell you. Even though I may have 
only met this man, I have a complete 
knowledge of his situation. I know 
whether he has a will; whether his wife 
has any income; exactly what his in- 
come is. I have his exact date of birth, 
as well as the date of birth of his wife 
and his children. I know if he has a 
dependent parent, this parent’s date of 
birth and his home address. I know 
whether my prospective client owns his 
home, and if so, the amount of the 
mortgage, what years he is amortizing, 
how .much and what rate of interest 





521—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 17 


LESTER EINSTEIN 





The Einsten and Salinger Agency 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


We still believe in personal supervision. 


Since the last Gold Book came out we have taken on 
six new agents. Every one of them is on the Com- 
pany’s “New Agents Honor Roll.” They get there 
by receiving first year commissions. We think that’s 
what keeps them in the business. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Walter J. Hart 
Brokerage Manager 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 








Douglas’ War Activities 

























LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


In May, 1942, Lewis W. Douglas, pres- 
ident, Mutual Life, on leave of absence, 
assumed the duties of directing the na- 
tion’s wartime merchant fleet as deputy 
administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. After occupying this post 
with distinction he returned to Mutual 
Life. In April, 1945, he went to Ger- 
many as special adviser to Lieutenant 
General Lucius D. Clay in the task of 
setting up the U. S. Control Council 
and ig establishing the initial policies 
to govern the U. S. zone of occupation. 





he is paying. I know how long he has 
been in his present employment, what 
his former connections were and where 
he went to school; what securities he 
holds, if any, and try to learn as much 
as I can, in conversation with him, what 
kind of a business man he really is, 
whether he can manage his own money, 
how much money he has put into war 
bonds during the war years, etc. 





Sadler Hayes 


_ Sadler Hayes returned to the life 
insurance field in June, 1944, after 
being in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the United States Army. Born 
in Charlotte, N. C., he was educated 
there, attending the University of 
North Carolina. He had been in life 
insurance for ten years before World 
War II. In 1945 and 1946 he qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
and has completed his qualifications 
for 1947. His volume of business for 
1946 will run over $2,000,000 on about 
135 lives. His business consists pri- 
marily of -individual programming, 
some business insurance and a small 
amount of pension work. In addition 
he sells considerable disability insur- 
ance, accident and health, as well as 
disability on life insurance. 











Of course, I obtain all the data per- 
tinent to his life insurance policies 
from the policies themselves and make 
up a complete layout at my office. I 
would like to point out here that this 
is all conducted on a business-like basis 
and always I give him a receipt for his 
file, covering all policies, when he de- 
livers them to me. 

Referred leads can constantly be ob- 
tained if an agent is alert; keeps mak- 
ing new contacts; asks questions, and 
keeps his ears open, Seeing people is 
the agent’s business. The personal situ- 
ations of people are constantly chang- 
ing. They differ when they get mar- 
ried; when children are born; when 
they move to a new location; when 
income increases. Today people want 
security more than they ever did be- 
fore. As a result, they are in a de- 
cidedly receptive mood towards life 


insurance, 
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THE CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Announces its Entrance into the 


STATE OF NEw JERSEY 





THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


have been appointed State Agents for the Company 





REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM LIFE INSURANCE 
PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING 


All Life, Endowment Standard and Juvenile 
and Annuity Plans Sub-Standard Insurance 


CIVILIAN FOREIGN TRAVEL COVERAGE— WORLD-WIDE 


t 





SINGLE PREMIUM PLANS 


Endowment Life Annuities 


GROUP AND PENSION PLANS 
Group Life Wholesale Annuities 





INCOME DISABILITY 
$5 AND $10 MONTHLY INCOME - - - ALL PLANS 
BROKERAGE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


ADDRESS ALL GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES TO 


SIDNEY E. LEIWANT.¢ciLu or M. DICKSTEIN 


State Manager State Supervisor 
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“CALL FAIRBANKS 


when you think of 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS—Non-Citizens 
considered. Most comprehensive portfolio of contracts 
offered by any company! When in competition or 
faced with substandard problems, consult FAIR- 
BANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. Illustrations cheerfully 
and quickly furnished. We pay the maximum com- 


missions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS. 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-8696 


General Agent 
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TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND 
SERVICING LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 
AND POLICYHOLDERS: 


While we do not accept brokerage or surplus 
business, we occasionally have some to place. 
We also welcome any opportunity to become 
better acquainted with members of the Life 
Insurance Fraternity. 


We have always believed that acquaintance 
begets confidence; confidence begets friend- 
ship; and friendship begets better underwrit- 
ing relationships. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


representing 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 

















Government Service 


Colonel D’Olier Was Chairman o: 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


Colonel Franklin D’Olier, now chair- 
man of The Prudential, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt to head a body 
assigned to review the effect of strateg’c 
bombing with respect to the ability and 
will of Germany to wage war, The char- 
acter of the organization, the method 
of procedure, the scope of the survey 
and the limits of its operations were 
all decisions left to him. He was respon- 
sible for designating the commission as 
the “United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey.” The survey, as organized by 
him, embraced three major studies: (1) 
military studies; (2) economic studies; 
(3) civilian studies. 

Engaged in military studies were two 
divisions, each responsible for certain 
specific tasks. In economic studies were 
seven divisions, organized along German 
production lines; for example, an oil 
division, an aircraft division, a muni- 
tions division, etc. In civilian studies 
were three divisions, one responsible for 
a study of morale, one for German 
civilian defense methods, and one for 
so-called “area bombing effects.” Colonel 
D’Olier selected a director for each of 
these divisions. The director was as- 
sisted by a division chief and staff. 


Remarkable Investigation Facilities 


In addition to these operating divi- 
sions, there was a large military serv- 
ices division which was responsible for 
personnel, intelligence, operations and 
supplies. Most able leadership was ob- 
tained by Colonel D’Olier for the serv- 
ices division, with the result that the 
bombing survey had by far the best 
facilities for investigation of any or- 
ganization of its kind in Europe. In 
addition, there was a secretariat, respon- 
sibe for the supervision of report-writ- 
ing, for statistics, and for publications. 
Harry J. Volk, second vice president of 
The Prudential, took part in the work 
of this division. 

As the U. S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey was finishing its German report 
Colonel D’Olier was asked by President 
Truman to continue as chairman and to 
take on a study of bombing and its re- 
sults in Japan. The reports of the Sur- 
vey in both Germany and in Japan, 
printed in brochure form, have attracted 
wide attention. The survey of the Japa- 


FRANKLIN 


D’OLIER 


nese cities which were devastated by 
the atomic bombs had especial world- 
wide interest, 

His Other War Activities 

Colonel D’Olier had other war activi- 
ties. He was appointed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau to be 
New Jersey state chairman for the 
Treasury bond drives, serving in that 
capacity during the third to the eighth 
and final campaign. 

During the entire war he was New 
Jersey state chairman of the USO and 
is stil New Jersey state chairman for 
the National War Fund. This fall there 
will be a drive to raise money for the 
windup of the USO. 

On January 1, 1945, New Jersey created 
a new department, called the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, and 
one of its important responsibilities is 
the care of the 400,000 returning service 
men and women, Of this department 
Colonel D’Olier is chairman. Another 
war activity was a visit to England for 
purpose of studying home defense. 


Harrison’s Work With War Dept. 


Atomic Interim Comm., Red Cross 


During World War II, George L. Har- 
president of New York Life, 
worked for nearly three years in the 
War Department where he was called 
by Secretary of War Stimson to serve 
as special consultant to the Secretary of 
War. In this capacity Mr. Harrison 
acted as the special adviser and repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of War on 
many complex financial, economic, and 
general problems. Of special interest 
was Mr. Harrison’s participation in the 
planning and in the supervision for the 
Secretary of War of various aspects of 
the top secret and spectacular develop- 
ment work which culminated in the use 
of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 

In May, 1945, Mr. Harrison was 


rison, 


designated by the Secretary of War to 
serve as his alternate as chairman of 
the Interim Committee on Atomic 
Energy. This Committee was charged 
with the responsibility of making recom- 
mendations to the President concerning 
the post-war organization that should be 
established to direct and control the 
future course of the United States in 
Mr. Harrti- 


chairman of 


the field of atom‘c energy. 
many of 
the meetings of the committee which in 
its work sought the advice of leading 


scientists in the field and the representa- 
tives of industry actively engaged in the 
project. 


Received Medal for Merit Award 


Mr. Harrison received in 1946 from 


son served as 
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' the cooperative advertising program to 
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PPresident Truman the Medal for Merit, 
bth highest award made by the United 
es Government to civilians, for his 
“onistanding services to the United 
States in World War II.” 

addition to his work in the War 
Harrison participated 
wartime work of the 
\incrican’ Red Cross. His interest in 
the Red Cross goes back to World War 
| when he served overseas with the 
captain. He is a member of 


Central Committee of the National Red 
Cross as well as vice chairman of the 


Desnite his duties in Washington Mr. 
Harrison has continued to act on im- 
portant committees in the life insurance 


' field. He has served as chairman of 


the Life Insurance Coordinating Com- 


) mittee which was organized to make the 
F most effective use of all life insurance 


groups in the war effort and to aid in 
It was this 


By Insurance Men 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 


EF. W. Ecker’s Lend-Lease Activities 


Frederic W. Ecker on January 4, 1942, 
resigned his vice presidency and direc- 
torship with the Metropolitan Life, at 
the same time severing his other busi- 
connections, and became 
special assistant to Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator Edward R. Stettinius, who later 
was made Secretary of State. After 
two and a_ half years service Mr. 
Ecker returned to the Metropolitan and 
is now financial vice president and is 
again a director. 

During his services with Lend-Lease 
Mr. Ecker’s duties were those of liaison 
oficer between the State Department 
and Lend-Lease, and between the Treas- 
ury and Lend-Lease, and also had to do 
with the early operations of reverse 
Lend-Lease. Reverse Lend-Lease desig- 
nates the aid rendered by our Allies 
to American armed forces located in 
their areas; which included food, shel- 
ter, hospitals, transportation and mili- 
tary equipment. In early war days, when 
9 U.S. ‘was inadequately prepared, 
Great Britain sent to America a num- 
ber of barrage balloons, anti-aircraft 
guns and other needed equipment. Re- 
verse Lend-Lease operated when Amer- 
ican ships anchored in a British or Do- 
minion port and assistance was given in 

(Continued on Page 66) 





FREDERIC W. ECKER 


Volk’s Punch Card Record 
Of Air Attacks On Germany 


I) February, 1945, Harry J. Volk, sec- 
vice president, The Prudential, was 
asked by Col. Franklin D’Olier to review 


a Siggestion submitted by a member of 
the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (of 
whith Col. D’Olier was chairman) that 
thers be prepared a punched card record 


of all the attack data of the American 
Air Forces in Europe. This record covered 
sucl, information as number ‘and kind of 
Planes attacking, time of take-off, time 
Over target, character and number of 
horbs dropped, sighting used, etc. Mr. 
Vol went to Washington and conferred 
With authorities. 

‘ie extreme importance of this record 





to the Air Corps was pointed out to The 
Prudential by the chief of the statistical 
service of the Army Air Forces, and, in 
view of the great need for punch card 
material for use in planning the air attack 
against Japan, and numerous other pur- 
poses, Col. D’Olier offered the services 
of The Prudential to reduce the Army Air 
Forces records to punched card form. It 
was only an institution, such as The Pru- 
dential, that was organized on a_ basis 
adequate to handle this tremendous pro- 
gram. 


His Work in England and on Continent 


After the punching of the cards was 


(Continued on Page 66) 











OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


W FE join with the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance and its member companies in the 
firm belief that it is our responsibility as 
Life Underwriters to urge Returning Ser- 
vicemen to keep their National Service 
Life Insurance in force. Furthermore, 
where such policies have lapsed, they 


should be immediately reinstated. 


THE A. ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Ave.. New York 


Where the Friendly Handshake and close Personal Interest in 


agent and broker problems of all types are in constant evidence. 














WE BELIEVE 


That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 
clientele building process. 


w 


WE BELIEVE 
That ‘‘horse and buggy'’ methods have no place in life insurance selling today. 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 

WE BELIEVE 


That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. 


WE BELIEVE 


That such results are insured by: 


1 


Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
sales psychology. 


2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
sales skill and experience. 


3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 
to our business. 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 


selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency organization. 


Ww 


BELIEVE 


That our standing for the past six years as the first or second agency in production 
for the Company is f ded on the above philosophy of cooperation in professional 
underwriting. 





ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


Frank M. Soden 
Unit Manager 
Stuart Lister, Agency Cashier 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Henry G. Cundell 
Brokerage Manager 


Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


REctor 2-8666 


Home Office Newark 1, N. J. 
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Mausert Was Agent on Debit; 
Commanded Seattle Embarkation 


Clayton L. Mausert carried into the 
armed service of U. S. lessons he had 
learned as a Metropolitan Life agent on 
a debit at North Adams, Mass. In 1927 
he joined National Guard in Massachusetts 


and progressed from a private to com- 
mander of a company in the regiment in 
which he had enlisted. 

He entered the Army early in 1941 for 
the enlistment period of one year. At 
Camp Miles Standish, Massachusetts, he 
directed staging from April 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944, and was operations director 
from July 1 to October 17, 1945, improving 
the handling of servicemen on their way 
to the European battlefronts. Promoted to 
lieutenant colonel he was transferred to 
the Pacific Coast as commanding officer 
of the Seattle port of embarkation, and at 
present is serving with the occupation 
forces in Japan. 

Colonel Mausert was awarded the Army 
commendation ribbon in May 1946. Cita- 
tion presented by Colonel Fenton S. Jacohs 
called his planning and supervision “a 
definite contribution to the efficiency at- 
tained in the processing of large numbers 
of in-transit troops. By constant  refine- 
ment of methods and the tireless pursuit 
of greater efficiency he has, without sacri- 
fice of human consideration, achieved a 





Ecker’s Activities 
(Continued from Page 65) 


unloading operations, such as the dis- 
embarkation of troops, transportation, 
housing, and, in some cases, the sup- 
vlying of provisions. Such operations in 
Australia, New Zealand, India and the 
British Isles were in considerable 
volume. 
Mission to India 

As American troops were assigned to 
various parts of the globe, reverse Lend- 
Lease reached a substantial figure; par- 
ticularly throughout the British Empire. 
While it did not reach the total of 
direct Lend-Lease aid from the United 
States, it did add to the burden of the 
Lend-Lease administration. Following 
the practice of the administration to 
send a mission to the country receiving 
substantial Lend-Lease aid, Mr. Ecker 
Was appointed on such a mission to 
India, and while in that country, acted 
as its chairman. 

On his way to India Mr. Ecker 
traveled by Clipper, stopping en route 


COL. CLAYTON L. MAUSERT 


notable record for speed, accuracy and 
completeness of operations.” 





in England. Leaving the British Isles, 


at the time of the North African in- 
vasion, his plane was routed down the 
coast of Africa and then across that 
continent to Cairo, Egypt. He also made 
stops in Iraq and Arabia on his way 
to New Delhi, India. In that country 


he was entertained by the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, and_ his successor, 
Lord Wavell, and by various Indian 


princes. While there he covered many 
of India’s important industrial sections, 
particularly those around Calcutta. He 
went through the famous Khyber Pass, 
which connects India and Afghanistan, 
and on the other side of India he flew 
“the hump” into China, He spent some 
time visiting the American troops in 
Assam and traveled over the Ledo Road 
into Burma. 





Volk’s Air Records 


(Continued from Page 65) 


under way at the head office of The Pru- 
dential in Newark, Mr. Volk went to 
London where he served for a time as 


— 
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110 WILLIAM STREET 


Average Annual Production 
Per Man $505,200* 














seein coneunianemens 


chief of the tabulating service section 
under Judge Charles C. Cabot, secretary 
of the Survey. In London it was arranged 
with the RAF to reduce RAF records to 
the same AAF records in 
order that the two might be consolidated, 
a necessity in order to obtain a true pic- 
ture of the over-all weight of the strategic 
3y analysis 


basis as the 


air attack against Germany. 
of them in Germany the Survey was able 
to develop for its experts detailed data 
on German war production and relate 
those production figures to the strategic 
air attack. 

In June Mr. Volk was asked to organize 
and expand a publications branch which 
would be equipped to publish more than 
10,000 copies of reports in which appeared 
text material, charts, architectural draw- 
ings, photographs of actual damage and 
other exhibits. This job required the en- 
listing of a staff of approximately 500, em- 
bracing editors, statisticians, draftsmen, 
chartists and printers. The photographic 
units taking pictures of actual damage 
were located in all the principal German 
cities which were surveyed. Mr. Volk’s 
work in supervision required his spending 
time in more than a dozen important cities 
in Germany, France and Belgium. In that 
activity he had the pleasure of working on 
a very large organizational problem in 
coordinating activities of various unrelated 


JOHN H. EVANS, Manager 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Agency of Full Time Field Underwriters Engagec 
in Client Building Through Planned Estates 


HIGHEST AVERAGE SIZE POLICY IN HOME LIFE FOR 1945 


* Based on First 7 Months 1946 








NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


Average Annual Earnings 


(Cash Basis) $6,487* 











HARRY J. VOLK 


groups and in directing the over-all opera- 
tion. In addition, he had negotiations with 
OSS, OWI, the American Embassy and 
other Government agencies for equipment, 
buildings and other facilities. 


Eubank Won Rank of Admiral 











NEWARK 
MArket 2-2242 





“Large enough to serve you — Small enough to know you.” 


FACTS FROM FOX 


As we reach the close of another year we realize how important your friend- 
ship and goodwill have been to our success. We appreciate the opportunity 
to say "Thank You" and to extend to you every good wish for the year ahead. 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TWENTY-SIX JOURNAL SQUARE - - 


JERSEY CITY 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
REctor 2-4540 








Gerald A, Eubank, general agent, The 
Prudential, was discharged from World 
War II with rank of rear admiral. He 
had been chief coordinator of the 
Navy’s War Savings campaign, making 
an extraordinary record. In that post 
he gathered about him a number of 
officers who were former life insurance 
men, at least two of whom were ¢en- 
eral agents of first rank—Charles J. 
Zimmerman, who had been a general 
agent in Chicago and Newark, and 
William T. Earls, who had been a get- 
eral agent in Cincinnati. John J. Tun- 
more of the Provident Mutual, New 
York, was made a general agent of ‘hat 
company after return from War “av- 
ings work in the Navy. Zimmerman 
is now an executive of the Life In: ur- 


ance Agency Management Associa‘ion 
and Earls has returned to Cincin at! 
with the Connecticut Mutual. 

When a boy Eubank enlisted in the 
Navy and played football on one of the 
battleship teams. He resigned to become 
an insurance agent, In the first World 
War he was aide in France to Adn ‘ral 
Plunkett. He became a Naval reserve 
officer, his interest in the Navy amount- 
ing to almost a lifelong passion. The 
Navy has frequently asked him to be 
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ADMIRAL G. A. EUBANK 


chairman of important civilian commit- 
were formed to aid the 
He entered the last World War 


tees which 


der, and his first detail was to the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard. From there he was 
assigned to Washington and as chief 
War Savings coordinator he traveled 
extensively in theatres of war. 

Recently, Admiral Eubank has been 


Fin Texas making appointments in that 
fstate for the company’s Ordinary de- 


partment. He will return to 


Street next month. 


40 Wall 





Do not, for one repulse, forego the 
purpose 

That you resolved to effect.—Shakes- 
peare. 





Embury Served As Aide to 
General Truscott; Also with O.S.S. 


Gilbert W. Embury, actuariaal depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Mutual, has 
been with the home office of the com- 
pany for twenty-five years. He was in 


the service for five years, forty-two 


months of which were overseas. He 


served as an aide to General Lucian 
Truscott and was 
long spell with the Office of Strategic 
Services, When he released 
the Army he had the title of lieutenant 
colonel. Asked by The Gold Book to 


tell some of his experiences in the Army, 


assigned for a 


was from 


Lt. Col. Embury said: 

“In May, 1942, | was appointed a mem- 
ber of the American Planning Staff and 
assigned to the British Army at Com- 
bined Occupations Headquarters as aide 
to General Lucian k, Truscott, Jr., the 
American Chief of Combined Opera- 
tions. The period of aide to the Gen- 
eral afforded the opportunity of meeting 
such American officials as Generals Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower and Admiral King 
and working closely with members of 
their staffs. His Majesty the King paid 
a visit to the members of the American 
Staff to personally meet each of us and 
express his appreciation for our services, 
He later had tea with us during which 
time we had an informal conversation. 

“Lord Mountbatten became a familiar 
figure to each of us at routine meetings. 
Our first Thanksgiving dinner overseas 
was at the Mansion House as guests of 
the Lord Mayor of London. Sir Mal- 
colm-Campbell became one of my closest 
friends and we spent many _ pleasant 
hours together at fire watch. In our 
combined work with the British we were 





LT. COL, GILBERT W. EMBURY 


directly responsible to Prime Minister 


Churchill, I saw him often. 
Planned Raids and Operations 

“While my experiences as aide to 
General Truscott were instructive, the 
part I played later as a planner was far 
more interesting. The appointment as 
American Supply Planner placed me op- 
posite to Col. Romilly, a cousin to the 
Prime Minister. During this period we 
were engaged in the organization, train- 
ing and supply of the First Ranger Bat- 
talion, which later played such an impor- 
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tant role. Much of my time was spent 
with the British Commando troops. As 
planners our activities engaged us in the 
planning of all types of raids and opera- 
tions, both large and small, from one 
man enterprises to our largest and most 
spectacular ‘Dieppe.’ After ‘Dieppe’ 
small raid activities dwindled in lieu of 
the more pressing need of operation 
‘Torch,’ the North African landing. Gen- 
eral George Patton was constantly with 
us during the initial phase of the plan- 
ning and we all learned to love him as 
a man and respect him as a military 
strategist and tactician of great ability 
Those were hectic days and time was no 
object in the formulating and comple- 
tion of the plans for the landing in 
North Africa. Our interest was then 
turned to operation ‘Huskey,’ the 
Sicilian side-show. The basic planning 
for this operation was almost entirely 
worked out at H.M.S. Warren, a Com- 
bined Operations base at Largs, Scot- 
land. 

“Then came operation ‘Overlord,’ the 
top secret—Hush, Hush, code name of 
that most awaited for day—the invasion 
of the continent. The scope of the de- 
velopments preceding that operation, 1f 
written in detail, would fill the Congres- 
sional Library. The planning, prepara- 
tions, maneuvers, and the innumerable 
details to be worked out, were almost 
inconceivable, Looking back on it all 
now makes the part one played seem so 
infinitesimal that you wonder if you did 
do any good at all. But it was like an 
cnormous puzzle—when all pieced to- 
gether it completed the plan for our 
knockout blow. The eighteen months I 
spent working with the British, attend- 
ine schools, participating in combined 
maneuvers with the British Commandos 
and American Rangers, prepared the 
way for my next assignment overseas. 

Appoirted to O.S.S. 

“In November, 1943, I was appointed 
to the Office of Strategic Services as 
Chief Supply Planner of Special Opera- 
tions under Maj. Gen. William J. Dono- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Distinct Advantages in Dealing 


Sole General Agent in NEW JERSEY 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


1. Service—Complete, constant, quick—for Brokers, at 
main office in Newark and district offices at Camden 


2. Refresher courses available this Fall for returning 
Servicemen, in preparation for a lucrative and satisfying 











sales career with the Etna Life in New Jersey. 


3. Opportunity to use copyrighted Estate Control Plan at 
the Derr Agency, combining Participating and Non-Par- 


ticipating coverage. 


4. A wider range of contracts and ages to cover. Example: 
Family Income plan issued through age 60. Double Pro- 
tection Plan coverage through to age 65. 


5. Prestige that goes with representation of one of America’s oldest and best life insurance companies. 
For better than ordinary success: 


“DEAL with DERR in the AETNA in NEW JERSEY” 


2712 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 3-0451 


(Full first year commission and renewals paid regardless of volume or number of cases) 
(Superior service on Group Insurance) 


With 
THE ARTHUR G. DERR AGENCY 
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BROKERS—OR 


AGENTS WITH 


SURPLUS BUSINESS 


At your service 


PHIL HODES 

MAJOR MIGDALSKI 

SAM BOYD 

MONROE BOEHM 
ABRAHAM W. EISEN, C.L.U. 


E. T. WELLS 
a 
Epcar T. Wetts AcENcY 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Phone BA 7-9247 

















Was in Many Pacific 
Amphibian Landings 





STEPHEN A. SWISHER, III 


Stephen A. Swisher, III, of the Frank 
L. McCormick agency, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Des Moines, had thirty-four 
months’ experience overseas during 
which he participated in numerous am- 
phibian landings, a few of which were 
Lae, Hollandia, Biak, Leyte and the 


Philippine Islands. His medical collect- 
ing platoon was awarded the Presicen- 
tial Unit citation at Hollandia whic}, js 
in Dutch New Guinea, It was there that 
he received the Silver Star. The cita- 
tion said in part: 

“With utter disregard for his jer- 
sonal safety, and constantly in danver 
of being hit by shrapnel from exploding 
ammunition, First Lieutenant Swisher 
assisted in setting up an aid _ station 
near the fire and labored all night and 
until the next afternoon taking care of 
and gathering all casualties that could 
be collected.” 


Upon completing officers . candidate 
school in September, 1942, Lieutenant 


Swisher had been assigned to the 
262nd Medical Battalion of the 2nd 
Engineer Amphibian Brigade. He went 
to Australia in February, 1943. The 2nd 
Engineer Amphibian Brigade _ partici- 
pated in eighty-seven landings in New 
Guinea, the Bismarks and the Philip- 
pines. 

“It is needless to say that it is won- 
derful again to be a civilian,” he said 
to The Gold Book. “Happy to be a life 
insurance agent, I feel fortunate to be 
commencing my selling career at a 
time when more insurance is sold than 
ever before. I am finding that there is 
a tremendous amount of studying and 
a lot to learn for a man starting out, 
but the opportunity is there if one 
applies himself.” 





Was Chief of 


Army’s 


Settlement Accounts Division 


Robert L. Maclellan, vice president, 
Provident Life & Accident, was commis- 
sioned a captain in the Army in April, 
1942, and immediately was ordered to 
Washington to help organize the military 
insurance department and assume the post 
of officer in charge of Government insur- 
ance allotment division of office of fiscal 
director. He became a major and in 
February, 1944, was advanced to lieutenant 
colonel. His division was moved to 
Wall Street, New York, in August, 1944, 
where it was joined by the casualty fiscal 
director to form the office of special settle- 
ment accounts. 

As chief of the division Col. Maclellan 
was charged with maintenance of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance (World War 
II) and U. S. Government Life Insurance 
(World War I) accounts of all insured 
U. S. Army personnel. His division re- 
mitted the premiums required, based on 
records, for maintenance of the Army’s 
insurance program to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 


Lieut. Col. Embury 
(Continued from Page 67) 


van. In that capacity my responsibilities 
covered the organization, planning and 
subsequent delivery of American sup- 
plies to resistance forces and the various 
O.S.S. sabotage teams in all of Western 
Europe. As chief of that department 
it was necessary that my activities take 
me into enemy-occupied territory. I 
visited the various supply bases under 
our control in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, to co- 
ordinate the heavy supply demands by 
the underground, with American G-4 re- 
quirements, and studied plans for future 
operations, 

“During the First Allied Airborne 
Army operation in Holland, I was as- 
signed to an American Airborne Unit 





Underwood & Underwood 


COL. ROBERT L. MACLELLAN 





which operated in the Arnheim-Nijme- 
gen area. My mission was to study alt 
resupply methods and problems 0 
ground troops.” 

Col. Embury was awarded the Legion 
of Merit and the Bronze Star, and }s 
authorized to war the American Detense 
Medal, the Distinguished Unit Badge 
and two bronze battle stars and bronze 
arrowhead on the European Africa! 
Middle Eastern Theatre Service Medal. 
He also received various citations 1}! 
American, British and French officials in 
recognition of his services. 
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Three of our major responsibilities are: 


1. To recruit men who will be a credit to 
the Institution of Life Insurance. 





| 2. To re-establish Agents who have been 
| in Military Service. 


3. To continue the conservative principles 
of a quality organization. 


These three responsibilities will be the guideposts of 
| our future development. 


W, = ee these principles ual veaffem me 
Usborne Bethea Agency 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Lompany 


SU Church Street 


cr New York7 - NY 


Home Office: Philadelphia 
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Insurance Men Home From War Services 








up 

6 e e bo 

Find Warm Welcome From Public and Clientele Loyal; Old Customers 

en 

. } 

More Prosperous, New Prospects Available; Veterans tha 

wh 

Better Equipped to Sell and Serve 7 

St. 

all 

of 

: cies began to grow larger and he beg; and 
Smith Had $2,000,000 Year to branch out into the corporate or F ing 
After Leaving War Service pension trust fields. man 

\t the field convention of the North- _Entering the war with the Army Air in 
western Mutual Life held in Milwaukee Force he was a major when musicred Con 
in July Grant L. Hill, vice president and out, having seen service in Africa, Sicily of 4 
ect ~acies, and England. His troop carrier outfit nes! 


director of agencies, introduced Alden 
H. Smith of Nashville as a model agent, 
a tribute paid not only because Smith 
was the 1946 winner of the Northwestern 
Mutual’s Association of Agents Award, 
but also for the manner in which he op- 
erates and his life insurance reactions. 

Returning from the war Smith paid 
for $1,000,000 his first six months, 
another million the following six months, 
and did this by picking up his clients 
where he left them when he entered 
the and sticking right to them 
atter he got out. 

Back in mufti Smith found the finan- 
cial picture of many of his clients de- 
cidedly changed, and generally for the 
better. One man whose income before 
Pearl Harbor was $5,000 is now mak- 
ing $30,000. 

Mr. Smith was born in Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., fifty-five miles south of Nashville 
where his father was in the phosphate 
business. At Vanderbilt University Al- 
den got a B.A. degree; then spent a 
year at Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration and took some courses at 
Boston University. Fortunately for his 
later career, one of those courses was 
life insurance, and his lecturer was 
Liverus Howe, then chief actuary, John 
Hancock. It was Howe who made 
Smith’s thoughts turn to life insurance 
as a career. 

Returning to Tennessee from Boston 
he joined the Nashville agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual—on July 1, 1928— 
and he got a fine break in December of 
that year when Tom Proctor became 
general agent for Tennessee. Proctor, 
who after being a school teacher became 


service 


Typical E. H. Miller Cases 
Since Return to Field 

Edwin H. Miller, CLU, New York 
Life, Chicago, had been an insurance 
man for ten years when he entered the 
Army in 1943. His 
Army job was 
that of classifica- 
tion specialist in 
both the United 
States and Euro- 
pean theatres. 
With plenty of 
time to think, he 
decided that when 
he returned to ci- 
vilian life he 
would devote all 
of his time to life 
insurance _ selling. 
He got back in 
August, 1945, and 
by July 1, 1946, he 
had written 132 
applications for 
New York Life for $613,779 of which 
ninety-four for $455,428 were paid for 
by July 1. 

While in war service he had arranged 
for his policyholders to receive life in- 
surance literature which among other 
things contained his picture in uniform. 





E. H. Miller 





Alden H. Smith (left) with his General Agent E. T. (“Tom”) Proctor 


a district agent of Northwestern, is re- 
garded as one of the country’s best gen- 
eral agents and Smith gives him credit 
for his development. “At the start I 
thought $100,000 a year was an adequate 
goal. Tom kept raising my sights; kept 
spurring me on,” he said. 

At the start Smith began soliciting 


Vanderbilt graduates and Vanderbilt 
faculty members. His idea was to sell 
a lot of younger lives and then to grow 
up with them. This he has done. Right 
from the start he began to keep a 
record of everything. His clientele 
spread to professional men. Early sales 
were mostly for $5,000 or less. His poli- 





That reminded his friends that although 
not in their environ he intended to re- 
turn to life insurance. 

Miller is constantly prospecting. He 
does not make a large number of calls, 
but rather spends considerable time with 
each person, This gives the prospects 
the feeling of receiving unhurried atten- 
tion, he says, and brings up his ratio ot 
sales to about one out of every three 
persons upon whom he calls. 

Some Typical Cases 

The following show some typical cases 
written since his return from the service. 

Case 1. Doctor—office lead—checked 
over his policies and arranged program. 
Added $16,000. Obtained letter of com- 
mendation and several leads. 

Case 2. Old policyholder—checked 
over his program—showed need and sold 
$8,200 plus $1,000 on each of his children. 
Obtained leads—client called two people 
for him and made an _ appointment 
with one whom he sold for $5,000. 


Case 3. Referred lead—brother of a 
woman he sold. Sold $18,000 retirement 
annuity. Obtained leads. . 


Case 4. Woman who took his order 
for telephone installation, He arranged 
an appointment on the telephone and 
explained company savings plan to her. 
Result: $3,000 20-Year Endowment for 
her and additional insurance for her 
husband. Obtained leads. 


Owens Kept Touch With 
Clients While in Navy 


Llewellyn G. Owens CLU, assistant to 
director of agencies, Equitable Society, 


Chicago, entered the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant, j.g. His 
Navy career in- 
cluded service as 
executive officer 
and commanding 
officer of U.SS. 
Sc. 1065, and, sub- 
sequently, duty 
aboard the U.S.S. 
Oliver Mitchell 
DE 417 as first 
lieutenant and 
damage control 
officer. His war 
cruise commenced 
with the Philip- 





pine campaign 

through the Iwo 

L. G. Owens Jima and Okinawa 

occupations, and 

ended as the Navy was escorting Marine 

occupation divisions into China and 
Korea. 

During the latter part of the war 


Owens gave considerable thought to how 


(Continued on Page 110) 


dropped paratroopers and gliders. Dur- 
ing the two and a half years in the war 
his office kept open and his secretary 
was busily occupied with a list of more 
than 1,000 policyholders. Out went birth- 
day letters, tax and service letters, broad- I 
sides of company reports and _ blotters, 
Wives of 300 policyholders got blotters 
with their names on them. — 

“When I got back,” said Smith to The 
Gold Book, “I concentrated on bringing 
my clients’ programs up to date. Few 
of them had been called upon by insur- 
ance agents during the war. The situa- 
tion of most of them had improved. One 
of my policyholders, who had been hav- 
ing difficulty keeping up premiums on a 
small policy, I found able to buy $50,000.” 

Smith is 6 feet 2 inches tall and has 
three children: Alden, Jr., 14, George D,, 
11 and E. Dan II, 8. His wife was Miss 
Elizabeth Dibrell. 


busi 
$10, 





Paid for Nearly $400,000 
Soon After Leaving Navy 


J. “Packey” Lynch, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, St. Cloud, Minn., upon his 
return from the Navy in February, 1946, 
has paid for $340,- 
671 business by 
July of this year. 
He had been in 
the Navy two 
years. 

“T earnestly be- 
lieve that the wis- 
est course our re- 
turning — service- 
men can take is 
to lose no time in 
getting back into 
active occupations 
or professions,” 





he said. “Since 
returning I have 
found that there 
; >hoto 
are more pros- Calie Guy I 


pects for life in- J.P. Lynch 


surance than ever before. Possibly this 
is attributable to the fact that during 
time of war the people are  brougli! 
closer to death and the consequences 
which follow for the widow or survivors. 

“My reception by the public has |ycen 
fine, but I do not attribute this entirely oft 
to the fact that I was in service. My a | 
thoughts along this line would be to ay 
advise former servicemen not to exoect 









that kind of welcome simply because: 0! the 
their service. 
“There is no doubt that war service la 
does help to build prestige in the com m 
munity, but I earnestly feel that in sales m 
work one must consider many faciors. cor 
Since returning I am constantly building fo 
up prestige as ‘a life insurance special- cal 
ist.’ I find that with study the average ca 
che 


insurance man can learn to program !il¢ 
insurance estates and, in my own ¢x- 
perience, I know that it materially b 
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‘ell of Their Peacetime Sales Experiences 


up the business I have placed on the 
books. 
Vhile I have had many years’ experi- 

in sales operations 1 have found 
tha, my Navy experience has developed 
q keener understanding of human nature 
which I feel has been of assistance to 
me in my work.” 

eraduate of College of St. Thomas, 

St. Paul, Mr. Lynch was employed by 
a major oil company as superintendent 
of sales and operations in Minnesota 
and Illinois for ten years prior to enter- 
ing life insurance. He acted as chair- 
man of St. Cloud Red Cross Fund Drive 
in 1946. He belongs to Chamber of 
Commerce, Lions International, Elks, K. 
of C., St. Cloud Country Club and Min- 
nesota Life Underwriters Association. 





$10,000 NSLI No Handicap; 
Old Clients, New Fields 


Expecting to find on his return to the 
business after military service that the 
$10,000 National Service Life Insurance 
would be a bar to 
the purchase of 
additional _insur- 
ance as his clients 
were young men 
like himself, Ken- 
neth L. Means, 
State Mutual Life, 
Chicago, was sur- 
prised to find that 
NSLI has _ raised 
the sights of serv- 
icemen as to the 
amount of insur- 
ance, especially on 
an income basis. 
It’s merely the 





Photoreflex starting point of 
_ “é 
KennethL.Means @ Program. “The 
non-veteran, too, 
said Mr. Means, “feels that he must 


have at least $10,000 and can very easily 
be motivated to buy it. Also the aver- 
age individual’s appreciation of the value 
of life insurance has been greatly 
heightened so that now we no longer 
hesitate to show our prospects proposi- 
tions involving $10,000, $15,000 and $20,- 
000 additions to their programs.” 

Mr. Means became associated with 
State Mutual at the age of 21 while a 
student at University of Illinois. On 
graduation in 1940 he became a full time 
agent. He has been a member of the 
State Mutual President’s Club and Pil- 
grims Club ever since his first year of 
full time production and has been con- 
sistently among the top twenty- 
five producers each year. In his first 
six months after return from the serv- 
ice and in a strange community, he pro- 


duced more than $200,000. 


“We must recognize,” Mr. Means told 
The Gold Book, “that incomes are far 
higher than when we entered the service. 
We are getting older and our prospects 
are not only older but more advanced in 
their positions in business. Furthermore, 
the increased cost of living which is so 
oltten given as an objection, turns into 
a boomerang when prospects are made 
aware of the increased incomes they 
Must provide for their families to meet 
the bare necessities of life. 


‘When I returned to my desk in Jan- 


uary, 1945, with a discharge button in 
my lapel, I was a very worried young 
man, I was starting out fresh in a 


community 300 times larger than my 
lormer field. All those I normally would 
call on were in the service. Forced to 
cail on older persons about which IT had 
a young man’s hesitancy, I found I was 


(Continued on Page 92) 


Hardwick Leads Agency 


Since Return from War 

John W. Hardwick, Jr., 
Prudential in the F. M. Akers, Jr., 
Atlanta, in 1934, and at the age 
of 36 entered the 
Army in 1943, 
serving as a com- 
bat camera man in 
the Signal Corps 
in the American, 
European and 
Asiatic theatres, 
being awarded the 
Bronze Medal for 
action in Europe. 
While on the con- 


joined The 


agency, 


tinent he filmed 
atrocity scenes for 
the Allied Military 





Governments. Upon 


r discharge from 

J. W. Hardwick, Jr. 4» m y service in 

November, he im- 

mediately re-en- 

tered life insurance and has_ been the 
agency leader ever since. During the 


first seven months of 1946 he paid for 
more than $400,000 on 108 lives, with no 
rejections, no “not taken” cases, and no 
lapses, either first or renewal. 


Has New Appreciation of Life 
Insurance 


Discussing his experience since his re- 
turn, Mr. Hardwick said to The Gold 
Book : 

“Perhaps being away in foreign service, 
away from home and business and the 
good old U. S. A. tends to give one a 
detached perspective and a new ap- 
preciation of what we have in this coun- 
try, and specifically what opportunities 
a life underwriter has today. Perhaps 
it is the restraint of individual liberty 
encountered in Army service that gives 
a new and more determined desire to 
exercise the wonderful freedom of action 
we have in the life insurance business 
and to live up to it by doing a good job 
of it. Certainly the selling of life insur- 


(Continued on Page 118) 


Finds Clientele in 


Better Circumstances 
the Metropolitan 
Chicago, 
manager, went into 
the Army Air 
Forces after being 
a successful agent 
on the debit. 
While stationed 
in Guam with a 
B-29 group he 
took the life in- 
surance course 
furnished by the 
Armed Forces In- 


Nate J. 
Life’s West Suburban agency, 
John D. Moynahan, 


Brown of 





stitute; returned 
to Chicago in 
February, 1946, 
and by July had 
paid for more 
than $200,000 of 
Ordinary  insur- 
N. J. Brown ance in addition 
to his work on 
the debit. 
“T still had the same 400 families 
which I had formerly serviced,” he 





said to The Gold Book, “but in my eyes 
they seemed different, This was because 
their circumstances had changed and 
they needed the guiding service of a 
life insurance man. These families were 
making more money than before the 
war, but in most cases lacked programs 
for the future. Many members of fami- 
lies have had their insurance sights 
raised to $10,000, especially the families 
where there are persons in the service 
now or there are veterans.” 

In discussing changes of circumstances 
Mr. Brown tells of an acquaintance who 
was a machinist for a manufacturing 
concern before the war. He saw the 
unlimited opportunities for the machine 
products industries for future years and 
sarly in 1945 went into business on his 
own. With limited capital they rented 
a vacant store on a side street, blacked 
out the windows and purchz ised two ma- 
chines. At the start they were machin- 
ists, bookkeepers, salesmen. Finally, 
they built up a good business with a 
couple of dozen employes. 


Brown renewed his acquaintance, sold 
the senior partner $10,000 of additional 
insurance and then sold the other part- 
ner $10,000 of personal insurance, A 
little later he sold them $40,000 of part- 
nership insurance. Two years ago they 
wouldn’t have been prospects for more 


than $2,000 or $3,000. 


Reaches Office at 7:30; 


Studies for an Hour 
E. Vollmers, Fidelity Mutual, 
graduate of Valparaiso Uni- 
life insurance after 
being a_ shipping 
clerk. The first 
seven months of 
1942 he paid for 
more than $300,- 
000 in addition to 
having supervis- 


Paul 
Chicago, 
versity, 


went into 


ory and recruiting 
duties with the 
James H. Bren- 


nan agency. 

He came out of 
the Navy, a lieu- 
tenant comman- 
der, after forty- 
three months of 
service, mainly as 
a selection officer, 
but one of his du- 
ties was insurance 
officer. Back with Brennan agency his 
personal production from February, 1946, 
to July 11, was forty cases for $315,000. 

Vollmers reaches his office every 
morning at 7:30 o’clock and studies for 
au hour, He plans to see six or seven 
persons daily. He knows if he keeps 
calling he will sell, dig up future pros- 
pects or get other valuable information 
that will help the agency. He sends to 
the home office at least a hundred names 
a month for the memo _ book letter. 
These names come from lists he buys 
and from which he makes a selection, 
or out of company house organs. He 
has himself on the regular mailing list 
of twenty-five house organs. 





Paul E. Vollkmers 


He is president of the Men’s Club of 
his church, chairman of the fund-raising 
drive for city high schools, and is active 
in the Lions Club. He finds that every- 
where he goes persons are anxious to 
get information about life insurance 
from someone they can trust. 








Got Going Again With 
Father-Son Approach 


Charles T. Rothermel, Jr., John Han- 


cock, Chicago, had only been in life in- 
surance four months when he entered 
the Air Corps, 


During those four 
months he had 
twenty-eight cases 
for $70,000. For 
twenty - eight 
months Rothermei 
was an officer and 





during that time 

part of his work 

was in connection ‘ 
with helping put j 

NSLI program : 

over. In May, ' ; 
1945, he returned we 4 
to Moore TOS ase, i 
Lyman & Hub- # 3 \f) 


bard, general 
agents. John Han- C.T. Rothermel, Jr. 
cock. 

“The world had changed, so had busi- 
ness, and, believe me, my own ideas, 
attitudes and personal situations were 
completely altered,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “I was now married, had a baby 
boy, and facing me again was my life 
insurance career. I was all set to go. 


The quandry at first was how to reach 
the best method of getting into produc- 
tion promptly. Most of my friends and 
others of my age were still in the serv- 
ice. My task was to find my most nat- 
ural prospects—the fellows of my own 
age. 


Many Service Friends Had Married 


“An answer seemed be the father- 
son approach, and so I concentrated on 
20 Payment Life and i ndowment at 65, 
and it worked beautifully. After V-J 
and the return of so many veterans | 
found many of them in similar positions 
to my own—most of them married. 
Therefore, along with my father and son 
business I started concentrating on 
young married men back from the wars. 
Their experiences had made them con- 
scious of the value of life insurance; 
they knew about insurance, because 
of their NSLI policies; they were eager 


too, 


to start back to work and to face the 
future with one certain economic sup- 
port anyway—and that is life insur- 


ance.” 

Rothermel sells mostly program insur- 
ance; uses endless chain methods for 
prospecting and endeavors to get at 
least five names from each person sold 
or with whom he has had a satisfactory 
interview. He has been successful mak- 
ing appointments over the ’phone; “and 
that breaks the ice for the interview, 
he says. Although he finds keeping rec- 
ords and controlling his time not easy 
he keeps on going and calling on as 
many persons as possible although he 
admits that he has mcze steam some 
days than others. 


From May, 1945, when he got out of 


the service ‘until December 31, 1945, he 
paid for forty-six cases for a total of 
$192,000. 


“That convinced me I was back in pro- 
duction again,” he said. “In the first six 
months of 1946 I paid for sixty-seven 
cases for a total production of $307,000. 
More than a year has gone by since 
I quit working Uncle Sam. In 
had many 


for 
have ex- 
well as 
acquaintance, 
and see 
Further- 
more, there the work. 
I am sure I picked the right career.” 


these months I 


periences, downs as ups, have 


widely extended my have 
been well received consistently, 
many good prospects ahead. 


is satisfaction in 
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1946 Lvents May 


[nsure 


Crothzation 


It is already evident that historians regard the years 1945 and 1946 


as the most momentous in centuries. 


The atomic bomb, having in it potentialities for the destruction of 
civilization, was perfected and dropped in 1945, quickly ending Worl 


War II. 


The United Nations, through which nations of the world hope waging 
of future wars will be impossible and atomic bombing will be controlled, 
became a living reality this year. Also, launched in 1946 is the World Dank 
—the International Monetary Fund which has as one of its chief objectives 
the rehabilitation of cities devastated by the World War. 

Whether jealousy and greed among nations and ineptitude of diplomacy 
will eventually result in the collapse of UN; whether one of its members 
will capture the secret of the bomb, manufacture it in large numbers behind 
an iron curtain and then without warning attack another nation, thus pre- 
cipitating World War III, will tell the story of whether civilization will 
triumph, or start on the way to global debacle. 


Monetary and Banking 
Counterparts of United Nations 


By Nicuotas P. Grecory 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Washington Bureau 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, just as its 
twin—the International Monetary Sta- 
bilization Fund—are the monetary and 
banking counterparts of the United Na- 
tions. 

Created under the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, signed by forty-four nations 
on July 23, 1944, the International Bank 
is expected to begin lending operations 
in the first quarter of 1947 At. present 
it has a subscribed capital of $750,000,000, 
as compared with authorized capital of 
$10,000,000,000. 

Of total authorized capital, $9,100,- 
000,000 is earmarked for subscription by 
the original signatories, At the Savan- 
nah monetary conference only thirty- 
eight countries agreed to participate in 
the first international capital consor- 
tium. Missing from the list of the orig- 
inal signatories was the Soviet Union, 
which sent only observers to the Savan- 
nah meeting. 

The bank’s articles of agreement pro- 
vide that it may make or facilitate loans 
in any of the following ways: 

By making, or participating in, di- 
rect loans out of its own funds corres- 
ponding to its unimpaired capital, sur- 
plus and reserves. 

2. By making, or participating in, di- 
rect loans out of funds raised in the 
market of a member country, or other- 
wise borrowed. 

By guaranteeing in whole or in 
part loans made by private investors 
through the usual investment channels. 

Founded in the belief that an interna- 
tional cooperative banking effort might 
be the solution of providing capital for 
war devastated countries, the bank offi- 
cially began operations on June 25, 1946. 

Eugene Meyer, former editor and 
publisher of the Washington Post, is 
president of the institution. Mr. Meyer 
is one of twelve directors who are vested 
with authority to manage the multi- 
billion dollar institution. 

Although the twelve executive direc- 
tors of the bank have broad discretion 


as to the nature and terms of the obliga- 
tions that the bank will issue, including 
the relative amounts of direct and guar- 
anteed obligations, the terms, rate of in- 
terest, sinking fund provisions and ma- 
turities of the bank, their actions are 
limited in some respects by the articles 
of agreement. 

These limitations, which relate pri- 
marily to the protection of investors in 
the bonds, are: 

1. The total amount of outstanding 
guarantees, participation in loans and 
direct loans made by the bank may 
never exceed 100% of its unimpaired 
subscribed capital, reserves and surplus. 
The effect of the articles of agreement, 
therefore, is to assure that the amount 
of unpaid capital subscriptions, plus cur- 
rencies of members and other liquid 
funds in the hands of the bank, will 
always be at least equal to the total ob- 
ligations of the bank, both direct and 
guaranteed. 

The articles further provide that 
the bank must charge a “commission” on 
the outstanding balances of all loans 
(whether direct or guaranteed) and must 
accumulate these commissions in 4 
“special reserve” which must be kept 
available in liquid form for mecting 
liabilities of the bank. 

On every loan made or guaranteed 
by the bank which is not a direct obliga- 
tion of a member country—that is, w/iere 
the loan is made to a political subdivision 
or a private enterprise within the coun- 
try—the repayment of principal and the 
payment of interest and other charges 
must be fully guaranteed by the menibet 
government or its central bank or some 
comparable agency which is acceptable 
to the international bank. 

4. No bonds may be issued by the 
bank nor may it guarantee an_ :ssue 
without the approval of the member 
country in whose market the funds aré 
to be raised. In the United States the 
power to grant or withhold approval has 
been vested by Congress in the National 
Advisory Council on International \ on- 
etary and Financial Problems, heade: by 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder. 
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WHAT THE AETNA LIFE OFFERS TO BROKERS 


A COMPLETE LINE of both participating and 
non-participating coverages. 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS issued up to and 
including age 70, men or women. 
SUB-STANDARD ISSUED on all forms, partici- 
pating or non-participating, except Yearly Renew- 
able and 10-Year Term Plans. 

HIGHER CASH VALUES for all sub-standard 
policies except insurance with Life Income. 
FIVE-YEAR TERM INSURANCE issued on 
sub-standard basis. 

TEN-YEAR TERM issued up to and including 
age 60. 

YEARLY RENEWABLE TERM issued for ages 
16 to 50. 

MAXIMUM LIMITS apply to men and women 
alike. 





Murray Hill 


2-0200 


MODIFIED FIVE issued through age 60, men 
or women. 

FAMILY INCOME—10 and 15 year plans issued 
through age 65 — 20 year plan through age 60 
(Non-Participating—New York only). 

FAMILY INCOME—10, 15 and 20 year plans— 
issued through age 60. (Participating). 
DOUBLE PROTECTION straight through to 
age 65. 

PARTNERSHIP insurance issued to two, three or 
four lives. 

EDUCATIONAL endowments maturing in 7 to 
20 years. 

ANNUITIES — Annual or Single Premium — 
Deferred or Immediate—Survivorship or Deferred 
Survivorship—Special Cash Refund—Temporary. 
INSURANCE WITH LIFE INCOME issued to 
mature at ages 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70. 











K. A. LUTHER & CO., 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Brokerage Dept. Group Dept. 

PETER J. LoTRUGLIO K. A. LUTHER — General Agents — L. W. SECHTMAN JAMES G. RICHTER 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 
WENDELL S. MOORE G. E. PHIPPS E. J. McCAMPHILL THOMAS J. MOLONEY 
Supervisor Mer. Underwriting Dept. Cashier Asst. Mgr. 
ROWLAND C. LOMER WILLIAM H. TRESCH 

Supervisor H. O. Rep. 























Our First Anniversary 


finds us growing, healthy and particularly pleased with the friendship evi- 


denced these last twelve months by so many of the Insurance Fraternity in 


New York City. 


We appreciate the confidence placed in us and the good will expressed by 


all who have made use of our services. We shall continue to try to furnish a 


Life Insurance Agency Service to policyholders, agents and brokers that is 


alert, informed and friendly. 


CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. 


Agency Assistant 


Cordially yours, 


Crherler NHE 


STUART D. WARNER 


Associate General Agent 


GENERAL AGENT 


JOSEPHINE E. GREENE 
Agency Cashier 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


25 West 43rd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


of Boston, Mass. 





BRyant 9-9066 
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HERMAN REINIS 


Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 
(Founded 1850) 


50 COURT STREET MAin 4-7951-2-3 
































Just Ask Us --- 


We are now prepared to help you in presenting any Group proposal to your 
clients involving such Group coverages as: 


Group Life—Group Permanent—Group An- 
nuities — Group Hospital— Group Accident 
and Sickness — Group Surgical and 
Medical Expense. Also wholesale Insurance. 


Technical sales assistance given free of charge by our company Resident Group 


Manager. Phone us in all matters pertaining to Group needs. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
(Our 102nd year) 


GERALD H. YOUNG, General Agent 
225 Broadway, New York 7,.N. Y. — Barclay 7-7700 
Home Office: Worcester, Mass. 
































Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 3-1944 


















LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 





















WILD OR CULTIVATED? 


By G. Wricot HorrMan 
Director of Research, Penn Mutual Life 


G. WRIGHT HOFFMAN 


Markets are people. 

An insurance agent’s market com- 
prises all those having adequate income 
who can, through personal contact and 
cultivation, raise to the level of actual 
purchase. The group which any agent 
can call his market may be large or 
small; may include many or just a few 
of the “active” variety—persons near the 
threshold of purchase; many or few of 
the “potential” variety—persons who, 
given time and with careful cultivation, 
will move into the active zone, 

This article is written by one who 
belongs to the buying end rather than 
the selling end of life insurance markets. 
Perhaps, that’s a good thing since there 
is already tremendous literature writ- 
ten from selling point of view. 

Importance of Finding the Market 


My theme is that more emphasis 
should be given to cultivation of mar- 
kets with corresponding less emphasis 
on techniques of final sale. Only the 
highest praise can be given to the sales 
job of life insurance in years gone by. 
But times are changing. 

Selling ideas have changed in other 
forms of merchandise; they must change 
in life insurance salesmanship. Despite 
the splendid work of the CLU, and ap- 
parent acceptance of the need _ for 
broader and more fundamental sales 
training, most companies still cling to a 
brief training period in policy terms 
and sales approaches, leaving the new 
recruit to find his market as best he 
can. If times are good, as right now, 
he can wander far and, purely by 
chance, cross the paths of enough per- 
sons to make a good livelihood. But 
when times are not so good, chance 
wandering is not enough, It is then that 
those who have carefully cultivated 
their market for the long pull show 
their stuff. The real career men, they 
are worthy of their calling. 

Always, of course, there will be some 
who have greater ability in developing 
markets than others. All that is sug- 
gested here is that greater emphasis, 
company-wise, be given to this all-im- 
portant phase of life insurance distribu- 
tion with correspondingly less emphasis 
on purely selling devices. 

Ways are countless in which long-run 











confidence and good will can be culti- 
vated. There are just as many which 
the long run fail to bind a_ prospec 
firmly to the agent. Consider, for ex- 
ample, single needs selling against pro- 
gram selling. One yields an appare: 
immediate success; the other builds 
lasting markets from which many sales 
flow. Or, consider the value of a sales 
approach, such as, “I know, Mr. Brown, 
you are not interested in insurance 
right now, but...” followed five min- 
utes later by a direct solicitation. Clearly 
a contradiction in statement. If a sale 
is made it is likely to leave the prospect 
wondering by what trick he was induced 
to buy. Perhaps it was that final ques- 
tion “At what time tomorrow would it 
be convenient for you to be examined 2” 

Pressure questions and approaches 
such as these have long since worn out 
their welcome among buyers of life in- 
surance. What should be used in their 
place? The answer is well known to the 
career agent—service to the insured in 
every possible way, “May I review with 
you your present insurance program and 
needs? Personal counsel is my business 
as you know. Perhaps I can help you 
in planning for the future.” 


Where Real Research Is Needed 


Should solicitation follow? Indirectly 
perhaps; but not directly. Only occa- 
sionally does a salesman really know 
why a prospect buys; much less fre- 
quently, perhaps never, does he know 
why the prospect doesn’t buy. It is in 
this latter area that real research is 
needed. There is a wealth of literature 
regarding sales approaches which suc- 
ceed; very little on sales approaches 
which have not brought success—this 
in spite of the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of life underwriters are living 
demonstrations of unsuccessful methods. 

I venture here only one hypothesis 
regarding lack of success in present- 
day sales approaches. It is that the 
salesman doesn’t know with certainty 
what the needs of his clients are, One 
cannot know the needs of another with- 
out knowing what he doesn’t need. 
Needs as well as non-needs must be 
calculated with reference to time. How 
often are larger sales lost by selling 
now rather than perhaps a year from 
now? Needs as well as non-needs must 
frequently be gauged by asking: “What 
would I do given this set of circum- 
stances were I in my client’s position?” 

If we assume that trouble grows out 
of a lack of knowledge of a prospect’s 
needs, then the answer must lie in fuller 
knowledge of his needs. This is essen- 
tially the problem of cultivating mar- 
kets. For this purpose one or more 
fairly homogeneous groups must lx 
selected using standards calculated to 
vield with time a substantial number of 
clients having incomes large enough to 
buy life insurance. Once selected, the 
groups must be cultivated thoroughly 
tirelessly. 


An Illustration 


For illustration let us suppose that 
an agent is living in a large city and 
wishes to build a lasting market in som¢ 
selected group. What criteria should he 
use? First in importance is income 
Are there enough within the group witli 
incomes say of $2,500 or more? Second, 
does the group have homogeneity’ 
Third, are they within a convenient 
radius ? Fourth, is my background such 
that I can learn their problems and 
needs? Fifth, is my personality and 
temperament such that I can grow in 
their confidence and good will? ; 

This is the familiar approach ot 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of Ny.ic for AGENTS 
w 


In 1896, fifty years ago, the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company inaugurated a new and unique system of 
benefits for agents. It was called NYLIC, after the initial 
letters of New York Life Insurance Company. 


There are now 1,348 Senior Nylics. Having qualified 
under the rules of Nylic for twenty years, they now have 
a monthly life income, subject only to their not entering 
the service of another life insurance company. 


From time to time during the past half century the 
Company has made improvements in Nylic for Agents. 
Now, on the Golden Anniversary of this special agency 
plan, the Company has made still further improvements 
with Nylic No. 4, under which the new agent has an 
opportunity to qualify for a very substantially larger 
Senior Nylic monthly income. 


The experience of a half century has shown that 
Nylic for Agents offers the Company’s representatives a 
unique incentive to render the best possible service to 
their clients and that this special agency plan promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service which benefits all 
concerned —the policyholder, the beneficiary, the agent 
and the Company. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Why Not More Small Business Cases? 


The Vield Is Broad; Reasons for Buying Are Generally Simple as Illustrated in 


Accompanying Story Reporting a Discussion at Storrs, Conn., About Partnerships; 


Approaches Have Been ‘Too Precipitate 












and corporation insurance was 


; Administration, 
of Connecticut. 


subject of tion; Wilbur W. Hartshorn, superin- neglectful, and that is in adequately the forums, 


he life Partnership Insurance Not Difficult : b A ae p 
~ P to Sell this business is solicited, the production about small he 
was jointly executives believe, it is often done so big business is going to absorb small 
Connecticut State Among those who featured the sub- ona hunch, or while in pursuit of some business 


Underwriters and Ject of partnerships and corporations other type of coverage, or in a half- doesn’t, then the Government, the work- 
was Mr. McGuire who took the position hearted manner, and frequently the ap- ers, the control of patents, it} 
that this insurance is easy to sell and proach from a psychological and a num- to command capital in big sums, will do 
That certainly is discounting 


Among some that its problems from an agent’s. ber of other standpoints is wrong be- the trick, 
_were sole standpoint should be neither complicated cause the agent generally will enter a America. And it ignores some of thie 

general, nor elaborate. Partnership insurance business.establishment or a factory and paramount characteristics of Americans: 
_ features sales, in his opinion, should have as say: “I think you should have partner- the possession 
Insurance, their crux the importance of a simple ship insurance because one of you fel- hustling qualities, 

























and life in- partnership agreement, governing con lows may die. 


es Mu- precipitate approach. The agent must now and knock out most of those 
. Kent Bab- handle the situation by making it clear bruisers who pass for fighters,” or, he 


” 


tendent of agencies, Metropolitan Life. reaching the market offered by smaller magazines are loaded with speakers an 
partnerships and corporations. When writers who are 
ven think te 


love of sgiscnailence 
” And the answer most’ as_ indivdual 


trol of the business for the survivor frequently is a flat, “Nothing doing,” or glance at the business telephone books 
Ackerman, and fixing a price for the liquidation “We don’t need it; I am so healthy and see how many of these smaller 


of Business of the deceased partner’s interest. that my wife complains about how much businesses there are. Take another look 


McGuire, Mr. McGuire was quite emphatic in I eat, and as for Joe, my partner, that a year hence and it will be the same 


Robert pointing out the lack of wisdom in too guy could enter the boxing ring right — story. 


sg ree Life, to the prospect exactly what is the may say: “If either of us should die 
















Disadvantages in Automatic Dissolution 


’ Krick, CLU, chain of circumstances which will con- the other can run this business and First it should be understood that in 
Mutual Life, New front the surviving partner in case of make a go of it. Anyway, someone else case of such death the partnership auto- 
i associate death of the other partner. might be found to step in because you matically dissolves. That obviously brings 
E Mutual; A Neglected Field know there are just as good fish in the disadvantages, 
, general agent, sea as those the fishermen get. currence; others, 
, New Haven; Wil- It is the general opinion among The subject of insurance protection are some of the disadvantages: 


, Phoenix agency executives of life insurance pro- for the small businesses is one which The surviving partner can’t buy new 


Hartford; duction that there is one field where cannot have too much attention because material; 


he can’t buy new merchandise. 


Life In- the average agent writing smaller or of the large number of small businesses Employes must be discharged because 
Associa- medium-sized policies has been strangely which need that protection. Of course, the business will be wound up. 














“It’s Good to Be Back”— 













Having completed a very interesting tour of duty with Uncle Sam’s Army, 
it’s a grand feeling to be back again as a Life Insurance man once more. 


It has been a real thrill to renew old friendships and everyone has been 
really swell to me since my return. 


All I can say is—“Thanks to you” — for the friendly support you have 
given me, which is evidenced by the steady pick-up in business at Times 
Square Agency. 


JOHN A. MCNULTY 


Manager 


1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-8660 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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of the disadvantages which 


ness after his partner’s: death. ; 
one of the disadvantages to the heirs 
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Greystone Studios 
FRANCIS P. McGUIRE 


Attorney for Connecticut General, one 

of strong believers that small business 

insurance offers fine field for agents 
and is easy to write. 





problems: that of control 
liquidation. At death only will it be 
known which one is actually faced with 
control for the survivor or liquidation 
for the deceased. So the agent is right 
in asking at this point: “What are you 
going to do about it?” There is no prob- 
lem if there is an agreement to buy 
and sell because it gives control and 
it provides liquidation. But, from the 
practical standpoint one more thing is 
needed. If you want control you must 
know what it will cost you to achieve 
control. If your interest is to be liqui- 
dated you want to know how much 
your estate will get out of it. The next 
thing to do is to set a price. Having 
agreed upon the price apparently the 
matter is finished. Thus, the problem is 
seen; the solution the partners know is 
control and liquidation. 

But, of course, the matter 
ished. The agent has a few 
queries to ask at this point: 

“Where’s the money coming from to 
buy control and provide liquidation? 
Has the surviving partner any money 
outside of the business which he can 
use?” Normallv. he hasn’t. “Then,” the 
agent continues, “an investigation of 
other possibilities for purchase are in 
order.” 


isn’t fin- 
pertinent 


; Income Shrinks 
During the existence of the partner- 
ship under review both partners were 


and that of 
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$6,000 a year income. Appar- 
leaves $12,000 for the use 
surviving partner in order to 
get complete control of the business. 
Sut, will it be $12,000 in fact? Says 
the agent: “On the $6,000 income you 
have today you pay the Government 
$1,000 taxes approximately. On the $12,- 
000 gross you pay the Government 
nearly $3,000, so that only $9,000 of the 
$12,000 income is net. Thus, the sur- 
vivor only has $4,000 additional annual 
income with which to buy the business. 
From the viewpoint of the deceased’s 
heirs they are dependent on the sur- 
vivor’s continued life and business abil- 
ity—somewhat of a risk. 


drawing 
ently, that 
of the 


why not go to the bank 
and borrow the money? Can you get 
it? Well, assume that you can. How 
much interest will you have to pay on 
it? How much time will you have in 
order to pay off that loan? It is diffi- 
cult to know what the repayment sched- 
ule to the bank is. If too high, you may 
not have the money to meet it if the 
loan were made with that $12,000 in- 
come in mind.” 


“You say, 


At this point the prospect is consid- 
erably worried, At the start the agent 
has indicated what dire things may 
happen to the business; has examined 
various ways of financing, but found 
each impractical. 
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Tells How $30,000 Will Become Available 

The agent can then say: “If you and 
your partner are the kind of individuals 
| think you are | can help you because 
| am connected with a financial institu- 
tion which is prepared to guarantee you 
the $30,000 when either of you die, and 
this amount will not have to be repaid, 


but we will charge you interest at about 
the same rate the bank would charge 
you between now and the time you 


need the money. 

“You have to control or 
liquidate. You agree to do so and set 
the price. You have not the capital to 
do it; you cannot buy it out of the 
earnings because of income taxes, and 
today you do not know whether you 
are going to be a buyer or a seller. If 
its liquidation, you want your estate to 
be paid in cash and not over a period 
of years. You may think you are going 
to survive and, therefore, will be the 
borrower, but that may not happen. You 
told me it is doubtful that you, can bor- 
row from the bank and you recognize 
the difficulties of repayment. What you 
need is $30,000 the day your partner dies. 

“The simplest thing to do, therefore, 
is to buy insurance on each other’s life. 
Then you have no repayment to make; 
you have not depleted your capital; you 
can keep all the income you make, and 


you have to 


(Continued on Page 91) 





will evaporates and customers go else- 
where because the business is passing 
out of existence. The surviving partner 
finds himself out of a job because his 
business is being wound up. 

In the event the surviving partner 
attempts to carry on and he makes any 
money doing so he has a share of the 
profits only. If there are any losses, 
however, growing out of the fact that 
the business had not been liquidated, 
then he has to assume all of the losses. 
As trustee of the business he is held 
to the highest degree of responsibility, 
always having to stand ready to be 
questioned by heirs or their repre- 
sentatives, 

“Suppose you decide to buy the busi- 
ness from the heirs,” the agent says 
to the prospect. “Due to the fiduciary 
relationship of the surviving partner you 
must deal with the heirs in a most 
scrupulous manner.” And he gave this 
as an example: 

Two men have a small manufacturing 
business and are in process of working 
out the details on some new gadget. 
The General Motors, for example, may 
have indicated an interest in that gadget 
and has made an offer. A partner dies. 
The survivor buys out the interest of 
the deceased partner. Subsequently, 
General Motors buys the gadget from 
the surviving partner, 
for it. The heirs have been in ignorance 
of this potential value; they learn about 
it, and then allege an asset has been 
concealed, and they demand that they 
be paid half the purchase price. Now. 
that presents an item which must be 
iccounted for. 

There are other factors to 
dered. 

In the liquidation, the heirs lose the 
value of the going business. Everything 
in the business is sold as second-hand. 
The buyer must make cash payments 
because the business is in process of 
quidation, 

The death of a partner causes a forced 
liquidation. In that death everybody 
ets stuck. Reasons: all the going busi- 
ness vanishes; assets are sold as second- 
hand. The survivor is out of a job and 
the deceased heirs are out the value of 

going business. The foregoing consti- 
tutes some problems facing every part- 


be con- 


nership. 


What then is the solution? It is sim- 
le, the agent can point out. Every one 
have been 
utlined for the survivor can be done 
way with if he can control the busi- 
Every 


of the deceased partner can be avoided 

his interests can be liquidated. 
Summing Up 

To sum up: 


Each partner both 


presently faces 





paying $50,000 


BIG 


1921 = 





Old enough to 


25 Years With State 


THE TELEPHONES ARE: 


ENOUGH 
SMALL ENOUGH 
OLD ENOUGH 


Big enough to handle large volume 
Small enough to handle it personally 
it well 


handle 


Place Your Life Brokerage Business Through 


TIM FOLEY 


Mutual Life = 1946 


A complete line of contracts including juvenile down to one day 
with death and disability payor clause, liberal underwriting, sub- 
standard up to 500% mortality, single premiums, discounted pre- 
miums, legal assistance on business, tax and pension trust cases, 
group insurance and effective sales aids freely shared. 


Fast - Friendly - Thorough - Helpful Life Insurance Service 


To General Insuranee Brokers 


THE TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


Strate Mutua Lire AsSSuRANCE Co. or WorcESTER, MAss. 


370 Lexington Ave. Corner 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
ASHLAND 4-4417 AND 4-4418 
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Income 


For Family Security 


By Pror. T. Coutston Botton 


College of Business Administration 


Department of Insurance, Syracuse University 





*, COULSTON BOLTON 


PROF, 7 
Past wars in our nation’s history have 
always been accompanied by high prices 
This means that the 


and heavy taxes. 


purchasing power of money has de- 


“It’s not worth a Continental” 
expression referring to our cur- 
Revolutionary days. 
Civil War 
dropped in value to 35 cents on the 
dollar. After World War I high prices 
were spoken of as the “high cost of 
living” and today we speak of inflation. 

The purchase of life insurance has 
markedly following — such 
periods. New business in old line life 
insurance companies for 1945 amounted 
to approximately $15,300,000,000. At the 
end of the year the total life insurance in 
force reached $154,600,000,000 which was 
owned by approximately 71,000,000 policy- 
holders. This shows the effort made by 
the American people to achieve financial 
security. Man’s life is spent in an en- 
deavor to seek peace of mind through 
the accomplishment of economic security. 
A great deal of his energy is used up 
providing for his family in the present 
as well as the distant uncertain future. 
Therefore, any common sense arrange- 
ment of his affairs must be centered 
around life insurance. This is particu- 
larly true today because of the confused 
situations in our economic and invest- 
ment worlds. Professional men as well 
as unskilled workmen seem for the most 
part to know very little about what in- 
surance can do for them, yet it is esti- 
mated that 80% of all property that 
passes from one generation to the next 
is life insurance. This is because life 
insurance has been generally accepted 
as the one way of hedging against loss 
through premature death. 

Economic Problems of Every Married 

Man 

The average man generally thinks of 
life insurance as being something that 
someone else 


creased. 
was the 
during the 
during the 


rency 


(reenbacks 


increased 


gets when he dies, He 





is just beginning to learn that it will 
also pay if he lives. In other words, life 
insurance provides economic security for 
old age. This fact was brought to his 
attention primarily when the Govern- 
ment passed Social Security legislation, 
which made financial provisions for old 
age as well as for dependents. 

Every married man has primarily two 
problems to face, first his family needs, 
that is, supplying income for a long term 
in event of early death, and secondly 
providing income for his own retirement. 
To purchase an adequate amount of life 
insurance on a plan which accumulates 
cash values sufficient to provide income 
for financial independence at the time 
of retirement will solve both these prob- 
lems, as well as providing funds through- 
out life in cases where urgently needed. 
The ability to accumulate large cash 
values during the period when the family 
is growing up is difficult. The first re- 
sponsibility is to provide income for the 
family, which means that the retirement 
problem must be deferred in the great 
majority of cases. Present inflation con- 
ditions will require even further defer- 


tf 


A TAX FREE INCOME 


Frou a Management Free Estate 





$100, 000 


Present Age - 45 
Wife's Present Are - 12 
If Your Death 


Wife's are LIFES Income 


Occurs et Then per yeer 
End of TO HER 
Be 6 g 42 $4,684 
5 Yrs 4? 4,896 

10 Yrs 52 5,768 

15 Yrs 5? 5,700 

20 Yrs 62 €,192 


IF YOU L1V¥ TO €5 


Guaranteed Cash Value 


or 


MONTHLY “IF 


Total Cost 


Estate Purchased 
at Following 
Percentage on 


Annual Ir come 
% Return 
Based on Cost 


the Dollar 
$3,782 3.8% 121% 
14,481 14, % 334 
28, 658 28, 4 13% 
42,622 42, % 124 
56,515 66. % 1s 
$44,125 


E INCOME to you of $286 


$3,432 2 yr. - (120 mo. certain) 


DIVILINDS PROJECTED ON 1946 SCALE 
TO WIDOW 180 MCNTHS CERTAIN. 


- NOT A GUARANTEE OF FUTURS RESULTS. 


LIFE INUOME 





ment of one’s retirement problems. But 
inflated prices make it necessary to pro- 
vide additional income for the family in 
event of early death. Additional insur- 
ance, however, will provide additional 
cash values to the policies which in- 
creases the retirement fund at the same 
time. 
The Dollars’ Buying Power 
The life insurance salesman, because 
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WILLARD E, BEDELL 
WILLARD E. BYER 

HENRY F. CLEAVELAND 
CHARLES T. FARROW, JR. 
JAMES M. FRANKLIN 
CLARENCE J. ISAACS 
JAMES J. LEONARD 
JOSEPH J. LOUGHLIN 


—just 


"The Difficult Is That Which 


George P. Shoemaker, CLU 
General Agent 


111 JOHN STREET - - 
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THE NAMES ON THE BACK OF THE APP 


WILLIAM W. MOIR 
EDWARD J. QUIGLEY 
ROBERT RICHMAN 

FELIX ROETTGEN 

GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 
MRS. CECIL STERLING 
JOHN T. WILVER 
FREDERICK WILLIAM WOOD 


"Doing What Comes Naturally" 
And Still Believing That: 


Can Be Done Immediately; 


The Impossible That Which Takes A Little Longer" 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


John T. Wilver 
Supervisor 


- NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-7345 








2. SRC 


of the present high cost of living, has a 
good argument for selling a man ad- 
ditional insurance. The public is aware 
of the fact that a larger income is needed 
to provide the necessities of life at 
present as well as in the future. How- 
ever, if the agent should talk to his 
prospect about inflation, he might be- 
come involved in a controversy. The 
prospect might say: “Why should I buy 
more insurance: the money won't be 
worth anything?” The logical approach 
is to discuss insurance from the stand- 
point of providing more income for the 
two purposes we have already mentioned, 
family income and retirement income. 
Life insurance compnies are offering 
a variety of special policies to meet these 
purposes. 


Cost of Education Has Increased 


It might be well to mention in passing 
that for those who are considering the 
use of life insurance for the purpose of 





T. Coulston Bolton 


T. Coulston Bolton, CLU, professor of 
insurance and finance, College of ca 
ness Administration, Syracuse, N. 
was educated at Wharton School if 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania where he received 
B.S. and A.M. degrees, He was an 
insurance agent in 1913-15; then be- 
came instructor of insurance at U. of 
P. for two years. He was associate 
editor of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York, 1919 to 1921, 
writing pamphlets and articles and 
revising text books on insurance an¢ 
finance. He lectured on insurance ai | 
the School of Commerce, Accounts | 
and Finance, New York University, 
1921-1931. Since 1921 he has been 
Syracuse University professor of insur- | 
ance and finance. 











providing a college education, the cos 
has likewise increased. Many colle: 
have recently raised their tuition. T! 
Government furnishing the ex-service 
man with higher education, and the e:- 
couraging of enlistment in the Army ai 
Navy by offering, as part compensation 
a college education, will make mai 


va 


co 


= 


parents education conscious. Again this 
means that more insurance is need d 
because of higher prices. Of cours 


in the insurance business know 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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LIFE © ENDOWMENT ¢ TERM ® ANNUITIES ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ® HOSPITAL EXPENSE * SALARY ALLOTMENT 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


HOW THE EXTRA MAN 
IS HELPING BROKERS 


“The Extra Man” .. . who personifies our service for brokers 
... does produce results. 


Proof of this fact is found in the experience of the many brokers 
who have worked with him. 





Are you making the greatest possible use of his assistance? 


He provides an answer for brokers to the problem of being so 
busy that valuable sales contacts are being missed . . . so busy 
that potential business which would be profitable is not being 


developed. 


This “Extra Man” . . . trained to analyze insurance, business and 
general estate factors as a whole, and to develop comprehensive 
plans which meet the increasing technical competition of today’s 
market . . . can be found in the brokerage department of any of 
the four agencies listed below. 


He is backed by the broad facilities of Connecticut General in- 
cluding its Advisory Bureau. 


He is as close as your phone . . . always ready to help you cover 
more ground and save you time. 


80 JOHN STREET AGENCY EARLE B. McKNIGHT AGENCY RUSSELL E. LARKIN AGENCY WILLIAM C. SMERLING AGENCY 


New York 7 100 East 42nd Street 225 Broadway 50 East 42nd Street 
WHitehall 3.6767 New York 17 New York 7 New York 17 
LExington 2-0034 REctor 2-6633 Murray Hill 2-5688 





GROUP LIFE © WHOLESALE « ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS * PENSIONS ° HOSPITAL EXPENSE ¢ CREDITORS 
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New England Mutual Home Office 


for 
Completely 








Efficient 
Brokerage 
Service 


CALL 


BOB KENT BILL KOSTER 


The Isadore Freid Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-4500 











Sidelights on Some Agents 


In Booming San Francisco 


By THomas G. Murrett, CLU 
Murrell Brothers, General Agents, Mutual Benefit, California 


A year ago I was escorting convoys. 
All | can offer is perspective. 

For twenty years I’ve been tuned in 
on stories of why it was difficult to sell 
life insurance. And now The Eastern 
Underwriter and other papers lead week 
after week with searching inquiries into 
why business is booming. Peace, it’s 
wonderful! 

Reminds me of an old story of Art 
Youngman, general agent, Mutual Bene- 
fit, lower Broadway. He polished up his 
sales jive for a seventh attempt with 
a prospect who couldn’t say “Yes.” Well, 
he sold him, and Art said: “Mr, P. H., 
six times you said ‘No’ and this time 
you bought. It would help me if you 
told me what there is about my new 
sales story that clicked with you?” The 
policyholder replied: “Art, six times you 
called on me and all I could think of 


was that my bank balance was low. 
This time I had money in the bank.” 


Life Insurance Looks Good to 
Man on Destroyer 


One of our associates was on a de- 
stroyer during the war. The other day 
he said: “Tom, I used to think life in- 
surance was a good thing.” As I an- 
swered with a raised eyebrow, he con- 
tinued, “Remember how the submarine 
hunting sonar gear went ‘Ping! Ping! 
Ping! hour after hour and then you’d 
hear ‘Ping-ping! Ping-ping!’ and you 
turned to the attack on a Heinie? From 
that minute I felt that life insurance 
was a good thing.” Maybe some of his 
prospects had the same experience. Any- 
way, he used to turn in $300,000 a year 
before the war. He has exceeded that 
in his first six months back on the job. 

Henry is 32. He offered up three 
years to Uncle Sam. Despite a war dis- 
ability which prompts his doctor to pre- 
scribe nine hours sleep, and “take it 
easy, son,” he is scoring at the rate of 
$100,000 a month instead of his old 
production of twice that in a year’s 
time. 

In the ’30’s Bill was a consistent leader 
with about $350,000 a year. He showed 
me his twelve months earnings last 
week. Over $60,000. He has grown, he 
is a business man and he has equipped 
himself to serve the wealthy. 

Steve is a smiling, likable youngster. 


THOMAS G. MURRELL 


He had a month learning fundamentals 
and two package sales talks. He has 
asked thirty or more persons a day in 
a prosperous town to buy. He has been 
using up shoe leather for weeks now 
and he hasn’t made a sale. It still takes 
salesmen to sell life insurance. 


Started to Meet 500 Men in Strange 
Town 


Ed soldiered for three years. He was 
a submarginal producer for his one year 
in the business. He decided to join the 
parade and settle in California. We 
gave him an extensive course in pro- 
gramming and emphasized sales re- 
hearsals. In a strange town he set out 
to meet 500 men. Then he started to 
sell; $148,000, nine cases, in twelve 
weeks. But don’t forget that bank clear- 
ances in this town of 18,000 were three 
millions in 1937 and twenty-two millions 
last year. 

My partner and I, trying to make up 
for five years in the service, put on 
six men right away, quick. Two are 
going to town in a big way. We gave 
all six identical expensive, intensive, 
program training. The other four were 
failures from the first week in the 
field. Even in a boom it takes a good 
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to help you. 


Home Office 











PRUDENTIAL GROUP INSURANCE 


GOOD FOR YOU 
Because Of 


* The Prudential's long experience in providing complete and effective Group 


* The Prudential's progressive advertising and sales promotion programs 


% The Prudential's efficient Group Sales organization which is always ready 


THE NEWARK ORDINARY AGENCY 
Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., Manager, 
Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Newark, N. J. ¢ 
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Helped in Army Training Program 


Maurice R. Smith, regional supervisor, 
Kansas City Life, who held the rank of 
lieuienant colonel in the Army Air 
Corps for a period, was awarded The 
Lecion of Merit, Silver Star, Army 
Co:mmendation ribbon with Oak Leaf 
Cluster and Victory Medal with four 
caipaign stars. From June, 1943, to 
January, 1945, he served as Air Liaison 
Officer, supervising aviation cadet ex- 
amining boards in the 7th Service Com- 
mand. During 1945 he attended the Ap- 
plied Personal Management AAF School 
of Applied Tactics at Orlando, Fla., and 
the Personal Affairs Officers School in 
New York City. He was then assigned 
as assistant chief of staff, headquarters, 
Anny Air Forces Training Command 
where he organized and directed the 
reassignment of returned combat crews, 
separation and regular Army recruiting, 
and the preparation of personnel for 
return to civilian life. He also had 
charge of the persona] affairs officers 
in all AAF training stations. These 
officers handled insurance, allowances, 





allotments, pensions. The insurance 
total alone amounted to $4 billion. 
In the citation for the Legion of Merit COL. MAURICE R. SMITH 


given to him it was stated: 

“During the period from May, 1942, to in the Seventh Service Command, and, 
April, 1946, Colonel Smith contributed later, as assistant to the assistant chief 
immeasurably to the successful comple- of staff, A-1, headquarters, Army Air 
tion of the Army Air Forces training Forces Training Command, Colonel 
mission and the elimination of numerous Smith distinguished himself in planning 
post-war personnel problems. Serving and supervising air crew procurement, 
in important staff assignments at Carls- regular army recruiting and preparation 
bad Army Air Field; as Supervisor of of personnel for return to civilian 
the Aviation Cadet Examining Boards _ status.” 





man to sell life insurance and managers of the directors, Junior Chamber of 


must select. ; Commerce. Investigation proved we did 
An associate said to me the other day, not have a single one insured. You ask: 
“Tom, I used to promise service to many “How are we following up the people 


to sell a few—programming audits, and moving to California?” We shan’t worry 
all that. Now, I sell three times as about them until we’ve done something 
many, give no service until I do sell about those doctors, “Jay Cees” and 
and then give real service after I’ve the like. 
made a profit, and it’s a much better For my money, it goes about like 
business.” Makes sense to me, this: Before anyone does anything he 
_ Three men weren't doing so well. We has to be disturbed to the point where 
investigated. Even a blind manager it’s more comfortable to do something, 
could have told, after half a day’s prob- : A 
ing, that the trouble was prospecting. than to do nothing. Atom Adam is 
Seemed like old home week. pretty well disturbed these days already 
The Medical Arts Building is at 450 by many things. Next, he must have the 
Sutter Street. On three successive days piastres to put on the line. He has. And 
| saw patients lined up inside, spilling es ; ; 
over onto the sidewalk, ropes and a I find myself, too, trying to explain why 
starter like at the movies, awaiting their business can be sold these days. Maybe 
turn at one of the eight elevators. I it’s because we had a big month. 
checked and found we have only twelve And so I opine that selling life insur- 
policyholders in that building. An agent , ‘Il the t ahens life’ 
explained, “How are you going to see ance is still the dest so ution to life’s 
a doctor these days?” Seeing prospects at race of trying to achieve freedom 
under conditions favorable to a sale of action and economic security, but 


is still a problem, seems as though. please tell me why the rest of you work 
Group Picture Set Off Train a lifetime to try to save enough money 
of Thought to do what we do every day—live in 


Recently, I cut out a group picture California! 


YOUR SURPLUS PROBLEMS ARE OUR CONCERN 
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MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 

295 Madison Avenue New York 17 
LExington 2-5770 




























Cu dryar 3 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





* * * * * 


This Agency is equipped with PLANS and POLICIES 
to fit every need of the Broker and Surplus Lines 
Clientele — popular forms of contracts — modern in 


provisions — liberal in terms — generous amounts. 


* * * * * 


PREFERRED RISK SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE 
MODIFIED LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
FAMILY INCOME ANNUAL PREMIUM AND 

FAMILY MAINTENANCE SINGLE PREMIUM 

5-10-15 YEAR TERM ANNUITIES 
TERM TO AGE 65 RETIREMENT INCOME 
ENDOWMENTS 
e@ 


TIMELY JUVENILE PLANES 
Age 0—4_—_ Limits $10,000 
5—9 20,000 
10—14 40,000 

Also 
Sub-Standard Insurance for 

Your Impaired Risks 
* 


Annual Premiums Discounted up to 
15 Years at 2% in Advance 


Non-Medical Limits to $5,000 to 
Age 40 Inclusive 
* 
PENSION TRUSTS 
GROUP PENSION ANNUITIES 
ie 
Group Life and Other Mass 
Plans of Coverage 
25 or more lives 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


9 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Tel.: Market 3-2610 


Edgar A. Levesque 


Agency Assistant 


Charles C. Zahorik Sidney Sklarew 
Supervisor Supervisor 
175 Market St., Paterson AT Paterson St., New Brunswick 


Norman W. Foran 
Home Office Representative 
Group Department 
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National Service Life Insurance has 
raised its sights. 

“Target for tomorrow” is conservation 
of this war-born coverage that has now 
undergone its own special “reconversion” 
through the “Insurance Act of 1946.” 

Changes in the product itself, as well 
as in the handling or administration of 
the product, are far-reaching indeed. 
They place NSLI on a peacetime basis. 
And doing that, they point directly to 
the two out of three veterans who 
dropped their Government insurance as 
they hurriedly left their separation 
centers. 

Insurance Act of 1946 

Of first importance is the “Insurance 
Act of 1946,” which modifies various 
provisions considered objectionable by 
many veterans from the standpoint of 
their civilian requirements 

Features of the new act which are of 
widest general interest include: 

Removal of restrictions on 
choice of beneficiaries; 

Increase to four in the number of 
modes of settlement. On _ policies 
maturing on or after the date of 
the new act, the modes of settle- 
ment now authorized are: 

(1) in one sum; (2) in equal 
monthly installments of from 36 to 
240 in number, in multiples of 12; 
(3) as a life income in equal monthly 
installments with 120 months cer- 


the 


National Service Life Insurance 


Raises Its Sights 


tain; (4) as a refund life income in 
monthly installments with face value 
certain; 

Addition of three endowment 
plans: 20-year Endowment, Endow- 
ment at Age 60, and Endowment at 
Age 65; 

Provision for total disability im- 
come of $5 per month for each 
$1,000 of insurance, in an_ extra- 
premium rider available upon ap- 
plication; 

Privilege of applying for new 
term insurance is extended to dis- 
charged veterans who had active 
service between October 8, 1940, 
and September 2, 1945; 

Reinstatement of lapsed term in- 
surance, within the term, upon pay- 
ment of two monthly premiums and 
satisfactory evidence of good health. 
A statement over the veteran’s sig- 
nature that his health is as good as 
it was on the due date of the pre- 
mium in default is acceptable, if ap- 
plication is made within six months 
after date of lapse, or within six 
months after date of enactment of 
the act, whichever is later. 

Although the act includes a number 
of other provisions, the foregoing are 
of chief significance from the viewpoint 
of conservation. They wipe out the most 
typical “gripes” voiced by 
men. They make NSLI more attractive 
to the “civilians in uniform” who are 


ex-service 


back again in civvies. And they may 
be expected to motivate a considerable 
number of reinstatements. 

A Stupendous Job 

How to keep on the books the largést 
possible volume of this invaluable pro- 
tection is a challenging problem. It is a 
challenge that has been accepted by the 
Veterans Administration and by the 
alert representatives of life insurance 
companies, veterans’ service organiza- 
tions and other civic-minded groups. 
Within the Veterans Administration, 
the challenge is pointed up by two 
organizational developments which have 
made headlines during 1946. 

But first, a word about the situation 
itself which led to those new develop- 
ments in the handling of NSLI, 

Five abnormal war years placed over 
$140 billion of NSLI on the books of 
the Veterans Administration. The lives 
of more than 15,000,000 veterans were 
covered, to an average of over $9,000 
per life. 

The Millions Who Returned to Civil Life 

A stupendous job, certainly—in a short 
space of time! And a job complicated, 
moreover, by several obstacles: low 
priority in obtaining personnel; lack of 
space; almost unbelievably rapid demo- 
bilization, Specifically: on June 1, about 
12,500,000 persons, out of a_ potential 
veteran population of almost 16,000,000, 
had returned to civil life. For the Vet- 
erans Administration, this meant, al- 


















Veterans’ Administration Photo 


VAUGHN W. SUMMERS 


most overnight, a change-over in insur- 
ance transactions from simple large 
group payroll deductions to a direct, 
individual and more _ time-consuming 
basis. 

Little wonder that, in a highly cen- 
tralized insurance operation, there piled 
up heavy work backlogs! 

What about improved service? 


Decentralizing V. A. Operations 


The Veterans Administration is now 
in process of decentralizing its opera- 
tions. Thirteen branch offices, already 
opened or about to open, will cover the 
country. They will function as relatively 
self-contained units, under the over-all 
coordination of the Washington central 
office. This means, for Government in- 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER: 


peace . . . Challenging and inspiriting.”’ 


CLIFTON FADIMAN: 


“The courage, faith and enthusiasm in 
this young American's book will put new 
heart into older workers for international 


IT'S UP TO US is the momentous story of the. development of the Student 
Federalists from a group of seven high school students to a nation-wide move- 
ment of students who believe that citizenship under one world government is 


not only a possibility but a necessity. 


Critical praise for a fine book 


JUSTICE OWE = J. ROBERTS: 


“Should imbue the reader with stronger 
in the attainment of a new world 


faith 
order.” 


MRS. RAYMOND CLAPPER: 


“After reading this book, in spite of the 


HARRIS 
WOFFORD, JR. 


tells how he became interested in one 
world government, why he believes 
in it, and what he has done about it 
(he started a nation-wide movement 
—the Student Federalists). 


speaks for youth today and says it 


He 


is up to all of us to choose world law 

















“Here, within the pages of this naive, ex- 
cited, touching book by the nineteen-year- 
old founder of the Student Federalist move- 
ment lies the only path to our survivel.” 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS: 


IT’S UP TO US can contribute enor- 
mously to the education of man’s humanity.” 


You, too, are sure to find IT’S UP TO US one of the really important books | 


a 


of the day. Order it—now! 


chaotic troubles of this moment, on2 feels 
a new strength and confidence that this 
younger generation not only understands the 
new age but that it has the capacity to pull 
civilization up by its bootstraps into the one 
world that must come if there is to be any 
world at all. To the older generation, Har- 
ris Wofford gives renewed hope—to the 
younger he holds forth a_ challenging 
achievement.” 


| sstessscssohrs EDs 





or world war, now. 


To: Student Federalists, Inc. 
31 East 74th Street 
New York, New York. 


weusse-check or money order enclosed 


(postage added) (postage prepaid) 


ADDRESS ... En ener 
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) surance, that collecting premiums, ex- 


ecuting changes in contracts, handling 
claims, will be carried out in the geo- 
branch office. 
Once decentralization has been effected, 
closer-to-home service will 


PB resul! 


Further, the urgencies and pressures 


| of the war days were frequently respon- 


sible for “selling situations” that were 
something less than ideal. That NSLI 
was often poorly sold explains, in part 
subsequent high lapse rates. 
Now that it is launched upon its role 
of providing peacetime protection for 
veteran, NSLI can _ be 
re-presented or re- introduced to many 
veterans as a worthwhile foundation 
upon which to build their future eco- 
nomic security. 


Integrated Conservation Program 


Accordingly, an integrated conserva- 


| tion program has taken shape. Charged 


with general supervision of this pro- 
cram is the newly created Conservation 


' Service, established within the Office of 


the Assistant Administrator for Insur- 
ance, by order of General Bradley, “to 
encourage and assist veterans to retain 
or to reinstate lapsed policies where 
possible.” 

Representing the Conservation Serv- 
ice in the field are conservation officers 
and regional insurance officers assigned 
to branch and regional offices, respec- 
tively. Equipped with previous experi- 





Vaughn W. Summers 


The Conservation Service was ¢s- 


tablished in the office of Assistant 
Administrator for Insurance, Vet- 
erans Administration, on June 24, 


1946,.in order to stimulate and co- 
ordinate activities for the conserva- 
tion of Government life insurance 
through public and private channels, 
such as in Government departments 
and forces, commercial life insurance 
companies and organizations, veter- 
ans’ organizations and business, civic 
and benevolent groups. Vaughn W. 
Summers is at present serving as the 
acting director of this service, which 
is the fifth and newest service under 
Harold W. Breining of VA 








ence in life insurance and with special 


training in Government insurance, these 


men are charged with coordinating in- 
information and guidance to 
veterans, They cooperate with insur- 
ance companies, life underwriters, vet- 
erans’ service organizations, and other 
business and civic groups in fulfilling 
an important Veterans Administration 
mission: to familiarize veterans and 
their families with their insurance rights 
and privileges. 

True, NSLI is only one phase of a 
total program aimed at helping veterans 
in their readjustment to civil life. But 
it is the only phase affecting all vet- 
erans. As such, it stands out as an 
mportant means whereby they can con- 
trib te to economic stability—their own, 
their dependents’, and their country’s— 
on the basis of their own thrift. 

A number of factors will encourage 
wider appreciation of that value of 
NSLI: changes in the product itself; 
liberal reinstatement provisions; better 
service; the coordinated drive to “spread 
the word.” 

The institution of commercial life in- 
‘urance, veterans’ organizations, and 
ther civic-minded groups, have done 
a splendid job of presenting to veterans 
the facts of NSLI and its distinctive 
advantages. Their continued cooperation 
's vital to the success of this program 
Which has such powerful implications 
lor our national economic stability. 


r 





‘xamples preach to th’ eye—care, 


Bs mine says 
Not how you end, but how you spend 
your days—Henry Martyn. 


Traveled 50,000 Miles in Europe on 


War Savings and Insurance Program 


H. Gray Hutchison, Penn Mutual Life, 
Nashville, Tenn., who entered the Army 
as a private and was a major when he 
left the service, traveled 50,000 miles in 
Europe during the war setting up Sav- 
ings and Insurance Programs in Air 
Corps, armies and base sections. 

He entered Army finance basic train- 
ing at Fort Benjamin Harrison, June 1, 
1942; was selected for non-commissioned 
cfficer finance training after a week of 
basic training; was graduated third 
highest in class Army Finance School, 
non-commissioned officer branch, in 
September, 1942. Entering finance offi- 
cer candidate school in October he made 


a talk before OCS class on NSLI which 
resulted in his being commissioned a 
second lieutenant after the course was 
half through and he underwent training 
for OCS instructorship. He taught offi- 
cers’ travel allowances, Army commer- 
cial accounts and Army fiscal procedure 
at Army Finance OCS at Duke Univer- 
sity from December 11, 1942, to October 
30. 1943. On latter date he volunteered 
for overseas duty and as first lieutenant 
was assigned as deputy disbursing officer 


to 76th finance disbursing section, sailing 
for England, February 11, 1944. 
Assigned to European Theatre Head- 
quarters 
Assigned to European theatre head- 


quarters in England on February, 24, 











H. GRAY HUTCHISON 


he made what he calls the biggest sale 
ot his career and highlight of his Army 
experiences. That was meeting a young 
Army nurse two weeks after his arrival 
and who later that year became his 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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For Efficient Service Call 


EISENDRATH— 


For Better Life Insurance Service 


AGENCY 





1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





THE 
GUARDIAN 
AGENCY FOR 

YOUR 


SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


GEO. L. BOBBE, Production Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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Fearin War Routed Fear in Peace 


By C. Gorpon Fercuson 
Provident Mutual Life, New York City 


The greatest experience businesswise 
that I have had since my return to the 
life insurance business has been the 
pleasant and surprising realization that 
business is good, personally as well as 
in general. 

While in service, in common with 
many others, I had too much time to 
think. My past experiences in the life 
insurance business came in for careful 
scrutiny. Due to the fact I had no op- 
portunity to take constructive action 
the problems of reacclimating myself 
appeared to be almost insurmountable. 
The disadvantages of the commission 
method of compensation started to out- 
number the advantages. My clients and 
prospects kept dwindling with my fail- 
ing memory as each year passed. My 
knowledge and experience grew more 
and more insignificant, I began to doubt 
myself and my chosen career. To say I 
became rather apprehensive about the 
prospect of returning would be to put 
it mildly. Now, after six months at home 
and at work, I am still amazed at the 
results. 

Had Been Only an Average Producer 

When you learn that in the past I 
had never been better than an average 
producer you will understand my con- 
fusion in trying to attribute my present 
production to one or more factors. I 
flatter myself in believing that the 
change has been chiefly due to a change 
in me rather than a change in general 
conditions. Anyone would be a fool to 
blind himself to the obvious fact that 
the market for life insurancé is much 





C. Gordon Ferguson 


C. Gordon Ferguson of the Lewis 
C. Sprague agency, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York, is a graduate of 
Colgate University, class of '36. He 
went with the Sprague agency in 
December, 1936. In May, 1942, he en- 
listed in the Navy. His duty was al- 
most entirely shipboard and he was on 
a destroyer for thirteen months and 
on a destroyer escort for most of 
the balance. His ships saw action 1n 
all four theatres of operation and 
also had the honor of bringing the 
first convoy, consisting of the en- 
voys of the Allied nations, into 
Tokyo Bay for the signing of the 
peace treaty. His destroyer operated 
with Task Force 58, On January 1, 
1946, he was discharged as a lieu- 
tenant and returned to the Sprague 
agency, of which he is currently a 
supervisor. Before going into the 
service his production varied from 
$100,300 his first year to a top figure 
of $151,000 in 1941. This year, up 
to August 14, he paid for $400,000. 











improved. Believe me, I am duly hum- 
ble and grateful for this boom. Never- 
theless, I still maintain that the major 
cause for my own improvement has 
been a change in myself and my meth- 
ods of work. vee 

In retrospect I believe the chief item 
of improvement has been a realization 
that I am no longer afraid of a pros- 
pect. In the past I would quiver aid 
quake before asking a person to buy. 
That is no longer true, While in serv- 
ice I learned to have a healthy respect 
for fear. This was engendered by things 
to be really afraid of, such as Jap 
kamikaze planes, enemy submarines, 
floating mines, sixteen-inch shells and 
Pacific typhoons. 

Stupid to Fear Prospects 

I know true fear now, and it takes a 
lot more than a prospect who needs the 
insurance to scare me. 

Fear of prospects seems to be a com- 
mon trait. It seems stupid that so many 
of us have to learn the hard way just 


how ludicrous it is. Why should we be 
afraid of a hundred dollar commission 
when there is ten thousand dollars worth 
of protection? I shall never shy away 
from the voodoo again! 

One more comment about my personal 
change. A new face has entered the 
picture. My little family has been 
blessed with an addition, our first, and 
this has served as a tremendous incen- 
tive. I work harder now, and, I hope, 
more intelligently. Time has become 
valuable for money is important, The 
two go hand in hand. 

My return has been marked with most 
cordial receptions by one and all. My 
prospects and clients have been gener- 
ous in allowing me as much of. their 
time as J have requested. Most of them 
still consider me their life insurance 
agent. This has been a satisfying an- 
swer to a question which had me plenty 
concerned. 

Life Is Serious to Veterans 

The chief objection T have encoun- 
tered is one that is experienced by all 
who contact men in the early 30's, pri- 
marily veterans. The man who thought 
in terms of five and six thousand face 
amount now finds himself with his ten 
thousand NSLI_ addition. Generally 
speaking he considers himself well in- 
sured. 

Actually, it is my personal experience 
that the NSLT in many ways is just as 
big a stimulation as the once feared 
Social Security Act was. The reason 
for this is as follows. A good percentage 
of my veteran friends have substantial 
family responsibilities now. With few 
exceptions most of them have settled 
down and are more serious-minded about 





C. GORDON FERGUSON 


themselves and their family problems. 
If I can show them how near they are 
to providing the sequired protection it 
is comparatively easy to get them to 
complete the job, or at least to im- 
prove it. 

My company makes available a graphic 
chart about which I am most enthusias- 
tic. It enables me to illustrate clearly 
and simply how Social Security, NSLI 
and private insurance all fit together 
to provide income in the event of the 
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DO YOU KNOW 
OUR POINTS 
OF EXTRA PROTECTION? 


at 


. THE TERM ADDITIONS PLAN 


In addition to the usual method of applying a dividend, another option 
is available. We call it TERM ADDITIONS. It permits the use of the 
dividend to buy additional insurance by a method, which, at the average 
age, gives about $100.00 of extra life insurance for each $1.00 of divi- 


dend. 


2. THE CHANGE-OF-PLAN PRIVILEGE 


examination. 








Gives the policyholder the right to reduce his premium on Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment policies to the Ordinary Life Plan without an 


3. THE EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT 


At the death of the parent, the insurance proceeds finance the cost of 


the education of the child, and at age 18, automatically starts a Life 
insurance policy on the child without extra premium cost. 


MAX J. HANCEL 
General Agent 


MURRAY APRIL 


Associate General Agent 


MAX J. HANCEL AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Telephone: WHitehall 3-1916 


father’s death. With few exception th; 
total of income now available falls shor; 
of income required as stated by the jp. 
dividual himself. Nevertheless, thi pic. 
ture is not gloomy, The addition «‘ thy 
NSLI on top of Social Security any 
previously owned life insurance bring; 
the figure up to a point where we cay 
reasonably talk about completing jt an’ 
still be within his ability to pay. Where 
previously it was difficult for me 
stimulate my prospects along the lines 
of monthly income thinking now they 
are prone to listen. As usually happens 
in such cases they also buy in larger 
units, for they are buying monthly jip- 
come and not face amounts. 


An Effective Idea 


One idea I have used which may 
prove to be interesting is for the pros 
pect who states his first consideration 
is to convert his NSLI term. Generall 
speaking, these fellows will procras. 
tinate anyhow and it will be some tin 
before they actually get around to take 
action on this plan. I endeavor to shoy 
them, using the graphic chart again, 
that their insurance picture is not what 
they want it to be whether they convert 
the term or not. When they take the 
money out of available income necessary 
to convert the term they do not add 
te their families’ security because the 
insurance face value remains the same. 
All they do is improve their own per- 
sonal security, and old age security at 
that. I try to point out to them that 
it would be much better to take care 
of existing problems. The family needs 
the protection now, not when it is con- 
venient for him to make an additional 
deposit over and above the cost of con- 
version, probably three or four years 
later. Isn’t it better to use that sum 
needed to convert the term in a way 
which will immediately and directly im- 
prove the families’ security ? How bet- 
ter than by purchasing additional 
monthly income? The average GT has 
three or four years in which to convert 
his term insurance. There will be time 
for that later. 


One would think ali I do is call on 
veterans. It is true that the great ma- 
jority of my business comes from that 
source. Nevertheless, I do contact and 
sell others, too. Except for an occasional 
juvenile sale or wife insurance I talk, 
think and sleep monthly income. I use 
the Provident chart continuously. My 
business is entirely from individuals 
purchased for their personal needs 
Business insurance, pension trusts, in- 
surance for Federal estate and inherit- 
ance tax purposes, etc., are fields which 
I am trying to enter, but so far have 
drawn a complete blank. I have several 
lukewarm possibilities and as_ time 
progresses I hope to blow them tp to 
a more feverish pitch. I believe, how- 
ever, that my main source of business 
and income will continue to reside in 
the man who is honestly interested 1n 
doing the best he can for his family 
There is a man’s man, and the kind 0 
man I like to do business with. 

Let me assure you that I am most 
pleased with my present activities. The 
life insurance business is a good !st- 
ness. It has been good to me for It 
has given me a chance to come back 
to this civilized country of ours and 
let loose some of the pent-up enerzies 
and ambitions stored up these last long 
four years. Not only that, but it has 
enabled me to capitalize on this pivas- 
urable vent. How many other busine «ses 
could promise the same? I look at the 
disgusted gyrations of some former com- 
panions in service now laboring at theif 
routine desks, and know the answe". 

Now that I have nibbled of that apple 
of success I grow hungrier. I intend to 
take huge bites in the future, 
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oe Your fine cooperation during the past two and a half years has enabled this Agency to maintain its 
reat ma- leading position as No. 1 office of the MUTUAL TRUST LIFE, countrywide, as well as the permanent pos- 
oe pe sessor of the President’s Cup. This prize was won on the basis of having produced the largest volume of 
eae business in proportion to quota, and ours was the largest quota given any office in the country. 

My My We're appreciative of the fact that our consistent progress is due in large measure to the field-minded 
oe attitude of the MUTUAL TRUST LIFE in giving its agents such sales features as: 
usts, in- 
Paar (1) Low net cost; (2) liberal underwriting on hazardous occupational risks; (3) such salable contracts 
far have as our Whole Life Family Income and our Endowment Income policies, and (4) a financial structure and 
Sago? Company management whose quality and strength is second to none in life insurance. 
mu to 
re, how- 
business There are Many Other Reasons Why More Brokers are Doing Business with This Agency. 


eside in : 
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ey THE LESTER AGENCY 


ae MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
st ion | L. I. LESTER, General Agent HAROLD COLE, Manager, Brokerage Department 
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What the Life Insurance Business 


Can Learn From Army Training 


By Former Lt. Cot. JAMzs L. Moss 


Former Training Progress Analyst, Headquarters Second Air Force 
Moss & Moss, General Agents, Connecticut Mutual, Louisville 


A great deal has been written about 
army training in general, but very little 
written about what the life 
insurance business can learn from army 
training. An army organization has a 
mission—to defeat the enemy—a life in- 
surance agency has a mission—to pro- 
duce quality business. The successful 
completion of each of these missions is 
dependent on the same _ factors — first, 
proper training of recruits to become 
ekilled operators; and, second, welding 
these recruits into a tactical or produc- 
ing unit. Certain results in combat train- 
ing, if understood, can be carried into 
the field of agents’ training. 

The primary mission of the Second 
Air Force was the training of B-24, B-17 
and B-29 crews for the combat theatres. 
The Second Air Force trained and sent 
to combat over 20,000 such crews. Each 
crew was composed of at least 10 men 
so that the total number of individuals 
trained in his crew specialty was over 
200,000 men. The success of each com- 
bat mission depended on every member 
of the crew properly completing his as- 
signed task, consequently, the training 
of over 200,000 specialists in their re- 
quired skills was in itself a tremendous 
undertaking, 

The status 


has been 


and the progress of the 


training of each of these crews was con- 
tinuously analyzed by the Training Pro- 
gress Analyst—a headquarters staff offi- 
cer of the Second Air Force. The anal- 
ysis was made for the specific purpose 
of remedial action when necessary and 
applicable to an individual crew or an 
air base. Often a more general result 
of the analysis led to modifications in 
the over-all training program particu- 
larly as to the type and method of in- 
struction. The staff position of Training 
Progress Analyst in Headquarters Soc- 
ond Air Force is believed to have been 
unique in the army. 
Training 200,000 Crew Members 


It is natural, with a background of 
twenty years as general agent in Ken- 
tucky for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
before being assigned to the staff posi- 
tion of Training Progress Analyst for 
the Second Air Force, that I have trans- 
lated certain results proved in the train- 
ing of 200,000 crew members into terms 
of training men for the life insurance 
business. Analysis of crew training led 
to certain findings as follows: 

The old fashioned established army 
doctrine, i. e., demonstration, imita- 
tion and practice, which had been suc- 
cessful in the past for training sol- 
diers to “squads right” and “squads 


left” was absolutely inadequate to train 
a crew member in such skills as were 
required to fly a B-29. The insurance 
training methods of the past that 
taught a young agent to sell a friend 
a 20-Payment Life will not do in the 
day of income insurance, tax insur- 
ance and pension trusts. A new pro- 
gram, planned in detail and organized 
for administration, had to be put in 
operation to train combat crews. 

It was proven that an army organi- 
zation, such as a Group, set up and 
manned for tactical purposes only, 
could not give crews the basic training 
necessary to produce efficient fighting 
crews. It was necessary, in order to 
properly train crews, to superimpose 
on the tactical organizations a training 
unit whose purpose was training, not 
combat. The organization commander 
had to be thoroughly orientated in the 
innovation of commanding two units 
in one, each with a different mission. 
The commander had to organize the 
training unit so that it could give the 
formal knowledge to the crews that 
was required for them to satisfactorily 
perform a tactical operation, and then 
he had to lead the tactical mission. He 
had to run a school with one hand and 
prepare a fighting unit with the other. 

After all, a general agency is a sim- 





LT. COL. JAMES L. MOSS 


ilar organization. It must produce 
business—therefore, it is tactical—but 
it cannot train men and give them the 
required basic knowledge to become 
career underwriters while functioning 
only for the purpose of day by day 
production of business. A _ training 
unit with the mission of training only, 

must be set up within an agency. A 

general agent has to run a school with 

one hand while he leads the produc- 
tion mission of his agency with the 
other. 

A commanding officer or a general 
agent must clearly recognize—first, that 
there are two types of training —one 
teaching formal knowledge and the other 
stressing tactical operations; second, that 
these two types of training must be sep- 











ROY G. NELSON 


Supervisor 





Asst. General Agent 


THert THORNE AGENCY 


RAYMOND F. THORNE, C. L. U. 
General Agent 


JAMES B. KENNEDY, JR. 
Asst. General Agent 





JAMES C. SPRINGER 


WILLIAM R. TOOKER 


225 enna, Suite 2805 Transportation Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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arate; third, that they must be given 
concurrently; fourth, that they must be 
so planned that the first prepares the 
recruit for the second; and, in addition, 
the two must be so closely coordinated 
‘at any weakness shown in the tactical 
‘eld, due to lack of basic knowledge, 
can be immediately corrected by the 
basic training unit. 
There are certain facts we found i 
ach of these fields that were aba 
mental and seemed to apply as well to 
teaching a B-29 navigator to calibrate 
is instruments as they do to teaching 
n agent to use the optional methods of 
ttle: nent in programming. 
Essential Training and Instruction Aids 
In the training unit—with the mission 
f teaching formal knowledge—certain 
raining aids and methods of instruction 
are essential. These required aids fall 
nto a definite pattern as: 

First—A written text, with an out- 
line of the method of instruction, is 
absolutely necessary as the best in- 
structor will leave out essential mate- 
rial without such a course. 

Second—Written examinations must 
be used to partially find out what the 
recruit has learned but, more impor- 
tant as an aid to teaching. 

Third—A written “check list or pro- 
ficiency check” must be available to 
an instructor for use with each re- 
cruit. This should always be used 
orally and provides the best means of 
finding out what a student does not 
know and gives an ideal opportunity 
for the instructor to clear up any 
points not thoroughly understood. 

Tactical Side of Training 

The tactical side of training becomes 
training in the proper use of acquired 
knowledge in unpredictable situations. 
Here sales or combat techniques become 
the important elements to be taught and 
are the factors that will determine 
whether or not an agent makes money 
or a combat crew survives a mission. 
The instructor on the tactical side must 
have been a success in the field as only 


a salesman can sense why an agent is 
not closing business just as only an ex- 
perienced pilot can find the trouble with 
a crew that cannot fly formation. 

An instructor who is a_ salesman, 
working on the tactical side of training, 
will be able to help an agent who is not 
closing business as the instructor will 
quickly appreciate why the salesman is 
not closing business. The actual closing 
of business is a tactical cperation: it is 





James L. Moss 


James L. Moss started in life in- 
surance as a special agent in 1921. 
In 1925, with his brother, W. Ray 
Moss as a partner, he was appointed 
general agent in Kentucky for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and they 
have continued as general agents 
since that date, with W. Ray operat- 
ing the business while James L. was 
in the service. Name of the agency 
is Moss & Moss. 


In early 1942 James L. offered his 
services to the Army and was called 
to active duty as a captain and as- 
signed to Officers Candidate School 
where 30,000 administrative officer 
candidates were trained. After a 
year’s service at Officers Candidate 
School, James L. was transferred to 
the Second Air Force and was soon 
assigned to headquarters as ground 
training officer and later was given 
the responsibility of analyzing all 
training. This led to the creation of 
the staff position of Training Prog- 
ress Analyst which was unique in the 
Army and until the end he occupied 
that staff assignment. His rank with 
the Second Air Force was Lieutenant 
Colonel. 











the situation where an agent makes use 
of his formal knowledge; it is the time 
he chooses that which of all he knows, 
he will use. Just as in a tactical opera- 
tion, the decision of whether to use 
evasive action or continue the bomb run 
becomes a matter of combat experience, 
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so in a sale, the choice of whether to 
use a Single Premium Policy or a 
Family Income Contract becomes a de- 
cision that can only be based on sales 
experience, 


Completing a Mission 


The time to close is purely a matter 
of sales technique—just as the selection 
of the time to drop the bomb is combat 
technique. There may be only one time 
when there is a hole in the clouds. 
Salesmanship in the highest sense is 
being there—ready—to drop the right 
word when the overcast clears and the 
target appears. 

A sales opportunity and a combat mis- 
sion are very similar; it is only when 
the operator has sufficient formal knowl- 
edge and tactical technique to complete 
his assigned task that it can be written 
after the operation—“Mission Com- 
pleted.” 


An interesting study was run by one 
of the best tactical commanders in the 
Second Air Force in connection with 
operational failures. This study involved 
the causes of these failures and in al- 
most every case it was proven that the 
pilot, co-pilot or flight engineer was ac- 
tually short in formal knowledge and 
that it was this lack of knowledge 
rather than the lack of tactical training 
that caused the operational failure. 

This seems to parallel a study made in 
my agency where often the fundamental 
cause of a lost sale was due to a lack 
of formal knowledge that was needed to 
close the case rather than lack of sales 
technique. 

All of this points definitely to the fact 
that to y a B-29 successfully in combat 
or to sell life insurance satisfactorily 
there are two types of training required 
—first, formal knowledge that can only 
be given in a training unit organized for 
that purpose; and, second, tactical train- 
ing furnishing the techniques of how to 
do the job that can only be given to a 
man who has the formal knowledge by 
a man who has done the job—that is— 
sold life insurance or flown combat. 
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“Save First, Then Sound , 
Mary Hostetter’s Advice 


Mary Hostetter, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Indianapolis, 80% of whose insur- 
ance started with 
Most of her sales 


sales are to women, 


that company in 1932. 
with 


are insurance income and imme- 
diate annuity in- 
come plans. Her 
clients are mostly 
women past 40, 
with insurance in- 
come often start- 
ing at age 55. She 
recalls two women 
doctors who have 
started rather 
large income plans 
at 55 because they 
wanted more re- 
tirement dollars 
and could make 
that possible in 
view of their cur- 
rent income. 
M. Hostetter Her best “or- 
phan policyholder 
case” was a matured $1,000 Endowment 
for a housewife, 53, which 
a new $1,800 annual premium to guar- 
antee $120 monthly at 65 with $12,000 
insurance now. It led to insurance on 


the husband, too. 





resulted in 


Women like simple programs, she says. 
asks is “How 
you want when you 
much can you save 
sold lots of insurance 
prospects: 


An effective question she 
much income do 
retire, and how 
now?” She has 
“Either you 
work or your dollars work, and all that 
will be waiting after you reach age 55 
or 60 will be the dollars saved now for 
future delivery.” “Save first, then 
spend,” is advice she has given which 
many women find most impressive. 


by reminding 
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Supervisor 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 3-1460 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 
General Agent 
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Supervisor 
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What about that 


NEW PRENTICE-HALL 
BOOK? 


One of the chapters of this book on life insurance selling is devoted 
to the Telephone Approach—something which has meant thousands of 
dollars in commissions to those using this vehicle. Here are ten rules for 
insuring good telephone relations, as quoted from the book: 


1. Speak distinctly, in a conversational tone, with your lips about a half 
inch from the mouthpiece. Don’t whisper. Don’t shout. Don’t mumble. 


2. Listen attentively. This eliminates the annoyance caused by repetition 
and is a safeguard against misunderstandings, which are so common 
in telephone conversations. 


3. Smile when you talk, and try to visualize the person with whom you 
are conversing. The telephone is like a mirror, for it reflects your 
personality. 


4. Don’t be abrupt. The telephone can easily turn abruptness into 
rudeness. 


5. Eliminate sound effects (the rustling of papers or the tapping of a 
pen or pencil), for they can be most distracting to the other person. 


6. Never end a conversation by slamming down the receiver—no matter 
what the other fellow said. It raises your own blood pressure unnec- 
essarily. Slamming the receiver is like slamming a door in someone’s 
face. Say “good-bye” and hang up gently. 


7. Keep pencil and paper close at hand to avoid delay and error in 
making memos. If you must put the phone down during a conversa- 
tion, explain the delay, and, when you return to the phone say, 
“Thank you for waiting.” 


8. Don't make the other fellow say, “I’m sorry, but I can’t talk now.” 
If the person whom you have selected to call sounds “cold”, don’t ge 
cold yourself. Simply ask, “Is it convenient for you to talk now?” 
Often it isn’t—the boss might be near, or a client may be visiting the 
man. You can save the situation in many cases by calling back. 


9. Always identify yourself (name and company) before you begin to 
talk. And when you do, speak slowly and distinctly and with pride in 
your representation. 


10. When you make a call, be ready to talk the very minute the person 
called answers. Nothing can be more annoying to “the other fellow” 
(and to yourself) than to answer the phone and be told “just a 
minute” or “hold the wire.” 


If you review these ten rules, you will find they are nothing 
but “good telephone manners.” For it is certainly just as im- 
portant that your “entrance” into the prospect’s office by 
telephone make as fine an impression as you would want to 
make in person. 


MERVIN L. LANE 


The Lane Agency 
60 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 















FLIGHT LT. W. H. HOLMAN III 


William H. Holman III, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, New York, and 
who was in war service four years, all 
of which service was with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force (two years in 
Canada and two years in England) was 
asked in March by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Atwater of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium, New York, to present a paper 
before the Institute of Navigation on 
the subject of a new sextant which Hol- 
man had developed and on his new 
celestial theory. He made this talk 
in June at the annual meeting of the 
Institute held at University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles. The Council of the 
Institute consists of officers of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant 
Marine; aircraft manufacturers, cartog- 
raphers, instrument manufacturers and 
astronomers. Membership in the Insti- 
tute is open to all persons interested in 
navigation or related arts and sciences. 

Principles of Sextant 

The ideas for Flight Lieutenant Hol- 
man’s sextant came to him when time 
was hanging heavily on his hands in 
German prisoner of war camps, either in 
Nuremberg or in one near Munich. 
Principles of the sextant about which 
he was asked to lecture before the In- 
stitute use a system of revolving mirrors 
by which the rolling motion of the ship 
at sea and refraction error of the hori- 
zon and the dip are eliminated. Objec- 
tive of the sextant is to save time dur- 
ing observations and to increase accur- 
acy and save paper work. It has a high 
degree of accuracy. 

Lieutenant Holman is a son of Wil- 
liam H. Holman, Jr., general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, 17 East Forty- 
Second Street. After attending high 
school where he got fine marks in en- 
gineering he was graduated from Balti- 
more Polytechnic and then for a year 





Agent Has 
New Ideas 


For Sextant 


attended Bucknell University at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. In summer of 1941, he joined 
RCAF and in August, 1942, got his 
pilot’s wings. He received further navi- 
gation training with the RAF coastal 
command. From November, 1942, to 
August, 1943, he was an instructor at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and went overseas 
and was trained with the RAF bomber 
command. 
Captured by Germans 

After completing seventeen missions 
in a Lancaster bomber he was _ shot 
down over Cologne on the Rhine during 
a night raid to Dortmund, also in the 
Ruhr Valley. Parachuting to safety, he 
was taken prisoner after being [ree 
four hours. He was released from the 
Munich camp by Patton’s Army. 

Upon his release from the air force 
he joined the agency of his father where 
he is in personal production. Mr. Hol- 
man has been asked to prepare an ar- 
ticle for the Navigation Journal of the 
Institute of New York. 





Life Office Management 


(Continued from Page 12) 


surance,” six examinations which quali- 
fies the student for an Associateship, 
and a “Graduate” course leading to a 
Fellowship designation. The association 
publishes student text books, conducts 
examinations and prepares the course 
syllabi. 

More than 10,000 student employes of 
seventy-two member companies have 
been pursuing these courses during the 
past sixteen years. The program is un- 
der the direction of an Educational 
Council made up of company officers and 
is administered by the association staff. 

The coordinating activities of the as- 
sociation are the responsibility of a 
small full-time staff which was estab- 
lished in 1934 with headquarters in New 
York City. It is under the direction of 
the executive secretary. (Editor’s Note: 
The executive secretary, Mr. Rowland, 
was formerly secretary of the Lincoln 
National Life. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the LOMA and has served as its 
administrative officer since 1924.) 

The staff office renders an information 
service to its member companies and 
maintains an extensive library of life 
office literature. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr. 
General Agent 


60 East 42nd St. 
Lincoln Bldg. 








VAN ALST AGENCY 


1925 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





MUrray Hill 2-8302 


ar 


Edward J. Corriston 
Asst. Genl. Agt. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Helped Maintain 
Carrier Squadrons 


At War Strength 


Powell FE. Smith, who has an A.B. de- 
ree from Stanford University and an 
LL.B. from Harvard Law School, and 
who is attorney for the Occidental Life 
of California, entered the Navy in April, 
1943, and on July 1, 1943, was appointed 
to the staff of Commander Air Force, 
Pacific Fleet, at Pearl Harbor as as- 
sistant enlisted personnel officer. At 
that time preparations were being made 
for the movement of U. S. forces 
through the Central Pacific and our 
Naval strength began to expand ma- 
terially about that time in preparation 
for invasion of Gilbert and Marshall Is- 
lands shortly thereafter. Many new air- 
craft carriers and carrier squadrons be- 
gan to arrive in the Hawaiian Islands 
for final training. One of Lieutenant 
Smith’s particular duties was to main- 
tain. the enlisted personnel of our 
carriers and in carrier squadrons at full 
combat strength. Because modern war- 
fare involved the use of very compli- 
cated and technical equipment, the job 
involved more than just manpower. It 
was necessary to indicate needs of the 
carriers and carrier squadrons to the 
Bureau of Personnel so that there would 
be available at the right time men who 
were specifically trained in particular 
tasks in order to carry out our missions 
successfully. This required the utmost 
in coordination on the part of the bu- 
reau, the training schools and transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Distribution of Enlisted Personnel 


In addition to distribution of enlisted 
personnel to ships and squadrons, it was 
necessary to have available personnel 
to service the planes at various outlying 
bases as we moved across the Pacific. 
his involved the formation of Carrier 
Aircraft Service Units, commonly known 
as “Casus.” Many Casus were commis- 
sioned in the United States and sent out 
as a unit directly to the base where they 
were to locate and service planes in 
their particular area. Some of these 
units were actually formed by using per- 
sonnel already available in the Hawatian 
Islands, Throughout Lieutenant Smith’s 





Art Streib 
POWELL E. SMITH 


period of duty in Pearl Harbor he took 
an active part in the maintenance of 
these units. In the event of loss of 
personnel by reason of casualties it was 
necessary promptly to obtain replace- 
ments. 


Probably one of the most pleasant 
phases of his duties was to issue orders 
to carriers, squadrons and service units 
directing the return of certain men to 
the United States for additional training 
at Naval schools and the return of per- 
sonnel to the United States for rehabili- 
tation, having spent eighteen months or 
more in forward areas. In some cases 
this was a difficult duty because it was 
important to act with the utmost fair- 
ness and impartiality in carrying out the 
rotation program. 

After spending nineteen months on 
the staff of Commander Air Force, Pa- 
cific Fleet, Lieutenant Smith received or- 
ders to one of his subordinate commands 
on the West Coast for duty on the staff 
of Commander Fleet Air, West Coast, 
at San Diego. In that position he acted 
as assistant enlisted personnel officer 
and his specific duties involved the re- 
moval and replacement of men on air- 
craft carriers as they returned to the 
West Coast for repair. He met all 
carriers as they entered port, either at 
San Diego, San Pedro, San Francisco or 
Seattle. At that time the Navy was still 
commissioning new carriers which were 
being built at Tacoma, Washington and 
it was necessary for Smith to obtain 
and order personnel to these new car- 
riers which were being outfitted. 

Lieutenant Smith received from Vice 
Admiral G, D. Murray a citation for dis- 
tinguished service and meritorious 
achievement because of the manner in 
which his duties in the Pacific were per- 
formed. 
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| FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Exclusive Long Island Agency 
for 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


| UNDERSTANDING AND SERVING 
THE NEEDS OF BROKERS ON 
LONG ISLAND FOR OVER TEN YEARS 


LONG ISLAND 


























DEDICATED to The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on the occasion of its 100th 
Anniversary, a company which 
has faithfully served the public, 
agents and brokers with distinc- 


tion for a century. 


WILLIAM H. HOLMAN 


General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Suite 805, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Home Office: HARTFORD 
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Shakespeare said 
“There is 

A TIDE 

In the AFFAIRS 
Of MEN 
Which Taken 
At the FLOOD 
Leads on 

To FORTUNE” 
Maybe 

This is it 

So LET’S GO 


General Agent 


Hartford 
19-21 South Street 














GRAHAM AGENCY 





(GRAHAM AGENCY 








FLOOD TIDE 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


Trained and Controlled Military Police 


MAJOR EDWIN R. BROCK 


Major Edwin R. Brock, assistant gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, Des Moines, 
entered the World War as a second lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, Ft. Warren, Wyo., and 
assumed the duties of adjutant of the 
station complement. In December, 1942, 
he was transferred to the Security and 
Intelligence division of the 7th Service 
Command, operating as commanding officer 
of this division in Wyoming until his re- 
lease from active duty. March 1, 1946. 

His Army job consisted of administra- 
tive duties, in addition to training and 
assisting seventv militarv police who oper- 
ated on regularly scheduled passenger 
trains of the Union Pacific from Omaha 
to Ogden. There were thirty-three of these 
trains to police dailv, and average count 
of military personnel under Brock’s con- 
trol as provost marshal each dav was 7,500. 

In addition to military police activities 
Major Brock supervised the training and 
inspection of Wyoming State Guard troops 
and auxiliary military police operating at 
the war plants throughout Wyoming. 
Also, he acted as liaison officer for the 
7th Serv'ce Command in connection with 
OCD prisoner of war camps in the State, 
Red Cross and other connections. He had 
close cooperation with the Army in re- 
turning soldiers absent without leave. 

In appreciation of his services at 
Chevenne, Commanding General William 
G. Livesay of 7th Service Command pre- 
sented him with a citation for the Army 
Commendation Ribbon, the citation saying 
he consistently demonstrated superior ca- 
pabilities in accomplishing each of his 
assigned responsibilities, and showed in- 
itiative, judgment and tact in handling 
difficult situations. 


A) graduate of Drake University in 





1934 Major Brock sold real estate before 
going with Penn Mutual in the former 
James E. Rutherford agency, Des Mo nes 
He paid for $146,000, 122 lives, his firs; 
year. For first six months of 1942 he paid 
for 48 lives, $210,000. In the first ‘our 
months after getting hack into life insur- 
ance from the Army he averaged $9.00) 
a month. 





Group Breaks Record 
(Continued from Page 32) 


There is an increasing tendency by em- 
ployers to provide larger amounts of 
insurance because of the higher cost of 
living. 

Example of Additional Protection 


As an example of additional protection 
in important organizations, a public 
utility company creatly increased the 
insurance of its personnel to provide 
a total of nearly $125,000,000 for about 
25,000 employes. Likewise, a steel com- 
pany and an oil refinery, by adding 
from 50 to 75% to amounts in force, in- 
creased their totals by $25,000,000 and 
$21,000,000, respectively, for the benefit 
of 16,000 and 7,000 employes. In two 
of these cases the participation by em- 
ployes was 99% nlus. 

Large sales of Group life insurance 
have been accompanied by increased 
writings of the casualty coverages. 
Causes that contributed to these writings 
include the removal by insurance com- 
panies of certain restrictions and the 
offer of larger benefits. 

During the war years, when production 
demands caused the hiring of many em- 
ployes of advanced vears, the age limit 
for the casualty coverages was placed 
at 69 years. This restriction has been 
removed, to permit the insuring of em- 
ployes at any age, as in Group life in- 
surance. 


Meeting Advances in Living Costs 


To meet the advances in living costs 
and in hospital expenses, the daily ben- 
fit during hospital confinement has been 
increased from $6 to $8 and the maxi- 
mum reimbursement for surgical opera- 
tions during one disability has been 
raised 50% from $150. Although there 
have been proportionate advances in 
premiums for these increases, in other 
respects rates have been reduced or 
rules have been liberalized without 
changes in costs. 

Just as a manufacturer seeks to improve 
his product and to offer it at the lowest 
possible cost in order to encourage thie 
widest distribution, so do the Group- 
writing companies. They will continue 
to make Group insurance more attractive 
and, with the cooperation of employers, 
to make it available to employes as the 
best hope of financial security, in addi- 
tion to that of the job. 

















YA GOTTA 
MAKE CALLS 











‘G YA WANTAGET RESULTS 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 2209, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


JOSEPH V. DAVIS 


General Agent 


Of The United States 


LAckawanna 4-6760 
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Helped Send Supplies to China 


Flown Over the Hump 


olonel Milton A. Lowenberg, K. A. 
Luther & Co., Aetna Life, New York, 
had some unusually interesting jobs dur- 
ing the war including those having to 
do with the control of all supplies being 
sent into China‘by road, air and pipe- 
line from Burma. 

He was in the first World War and 
before that served on the Mexican bor- 
der. After duty with the regular Army 
he was commissioned a major in Reserve 
Corps in 1924 and, becoming actively in- 
terested in Reserve affairs, he was one 
of the organizers of the Army-Navy 
Club of New York. 

In 1940 Colonel Lowenberg took a 
month off from his insurance business 
and spent it with the First Division at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Later, he went 
on active duty for the Pine Camp man- 
euvers. Shortly after his return to life 
insurance he was called to Governors Is- 
land and asked to take a year’s tour of 
extended duty to assist in the mobiliza- 
tion of the Selective Service forces. He 
organized the Rail Transportation Serv- 
ice in New York to handle inductees 
into the centers and the selectees to 
their various training camps in the Sec- 
ond Corps area. 


Alcan Highway and Burma-China 
Activities 

In February, 1941, he was assigned as 
post quartermaster, utility officer and 
constructing quartermaster at Fort 
Hamilton, and also had supervision of 
cantonment construction and the WPA 
workers at the post. 

In June, 1942, he was sent to White- 
horse, Canada, as quartermaster for the 
Alcan highway and when that job was 
completed he worked on the Canol proj- 
ect out of Edmonton. In June, 1943, he 
was sent to the Command and General 
Staff school at Fort Leavenworth and 
was graduated among the first ten of 
the class. He was then assigned to the 
Desert Training Center where he reor- 
ganized and operated a theater regulat- 





Small Business 
(Continued from Page 77) 


all we, the insurance company, ask you 
to do is to pay us the equivalent of 
interest on a loan until the time you 
need the money.” 
Approximately Same Principles Apply 
to Corporation 

In the case of a corporation the prin- 
ciples involved are approximately the 
same, but there is this difference: there 
is no forced liquidation; the survivor 
ay not be able to get control; the 
deceased heirs may not get their money 
cut. A lot of trouble may be in store 
for the holder of a minority interest. 


COL. MILTON A. LOWENBERG 


ing station and upon the closing of the 
camp in 1944, handled the disposal of all 
the salvage. In August, 1944, he was 
sent to the CBI Theater where he was 
assigned as G-4 for the advanced sec- 
tion in India supplying the engineers on 
the Lido highway and the Combat 
Troops in Burma. 

In March, 1945, the war in Burma be- 
ing over and the road being completed, 
he was assigned as regulating officer and 
stationed in Chabua. This was a most 
interesting job as it had to do with the 
control of all supplies being sent into 
China both by road, air and pipeline. It 
necessitated frequent trips over the 
Hump to China and trips around India 
to the various fields from which sup- 
plies were flown. Some idea of the 
magnitude of this work may be indi- 
cated by the fact that in July more 
than 90,000 tons were flown into China, 
to say nothing of personnel and ani- 
mals which were also transported into 
China by air. 

After V-J Day necessity for this con- 
trol having dropped off and ports of 
China being opened the Colonel asked 
to be returned to the states where he 
arrived the end of September. He made 
the trip from Upper Assan to New York 
by air in less than eight days and prob- 
ably has the distinction of being the 
only colonel who was “bumped” for 
enlisted men. 




















friends. 


Headquarters for Pension Trusts 


C. VERNON BOWES 


NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


For the past eleven years we have specialized in Pension 
Trust business and have assisted an increasing number of 


agents and brokers in handling the many details of this class 
of business. We're ready and glad to make and serve new 


Phone MArket 2-0360 


NEWARK, N. J. 





107 William Street 





FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Spotlight Is on 


FIDELITY'S NEW 


Low Rate Life 


Here’s Why: 


Low Premium Rates 
($24.29 per $1,000 at age 35) 


Disability Income 
(to qualified risks) 


First Year Dividends 
Second Year Cash Values 


Full Seale Commissions 


For Complete Details Call 








THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


Artuur L. SuLiivan, Manager 


Twenty-seventh Floor 


WHitehall 4-5926 




















New York 7, N. Y. 
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Eighteen Years of 


PLANNED SERVICE for Brokers 


The S. S. WoLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3030 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 
PRESIDENT 


HILLARD N. RENTNER 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Service Staff: 


Irving S. Bober, C.L.U. 
Herbert Frankford 


Anthony P. Musalo 


In Brooklyn at 
66 Court Street 


HENRY MARSHALL, Branch Manager 
MAin 4-1793 
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Agent and His “Seeing-Eye” Dog 


Mitchell Darling and His Seeing-Eye 
Dog “Kati.” 


Mitchell Darling and his Seeing-Eye 
dog, Kati, are familiar figures in Lake- 
wood, a suburb of Cleveland. An agent of 
the New York Life for several years, no 
one in the community stands in higher 
esteem as was recently demonstrated when 
he was elected president of the Lakewood 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Lakewood 
has 6,000 population. 

Mr. Darling has qualified for the New 
York Life’s $100,000 Club this year and 
will probably write $200,000. In recent 
years his production has averaged around 
$180,000. 

“Mitchell Darling is a splendid chap 
with a great personality,’ said R. A. 
Wesselman, New York Life’s manager in 
Cleveland. “He is unusually active, en- 
gaging in all activities of a civic com- 
munity nature. He makes good use of 
direct mail and his appointments are made 





hy telephone. Exceedingly well-infort od 
as an insurance man, he is constan‘|y 
striving to improve his knowledge of }ro- 
cedures in the life insurance business. | le 
has an excellent sense of humor and is 
welcomed every place. It is rather inier- 
esting that when he first came into the 
agency here it was felt that he might be- 
come a burden because of his affliction, 
But time changed that. Instead of being 
a problem he proved an inspiration to all 
around the office. His good cheer and 
optimism proved contagious. And he has 
the ability to focus on his job, and does 
so. We are proud of him.” 


Frequently a Public Speaker 


For the last seven years Mr. Darling 
has made at least one speech a week betore 
Kiwanis organizations, high schools, blind 
veterans and groups interested in Seeing- 
Eye dogs. He got Kati when he began 
selling insurance in 1941. His constant 
companion, Kati, makes friends as easily 
as Darling does. Incidentally, Darling is 
interested in sports and has done high 
diving at Lakewood High School. He has 
recently appointed a committee for thie 
Lakewood Junior Chamber of Commerce 
which will arrange golf and_ bowling 
tournaments. 

Darling has heen blind since 1924 when 
he had an attack of diphtheria. He learned 
Braille and continued through school to 
graduate with honors. He is a graduate of 
Miami University. 


K. L. Means 


(Continued from Page 71) 





very well received and the sales results 
were good. I also found I had some- 
thing much in common with these men 
as they had either been in the last war 
or had close relatives serving in this 
one. I understand that 42% of the male 
population of this country are veterans 
of some war in which the United States 
was engaged. The conclusion that I 
have come to is that the thing that keeps 
a young man from calling on older per- 
sons is the young man himself. If you 
can overcome that complex you will find, 
as I did, many of the older persons are 
easier to talk to and do business with, 
if for no other reason than that they 
have more to do with, 

“The complete change in my prospect- 
ing methods necessitated by the times 
did not adversely affect my production 
as I feared, for within thirty days I was 
launched on the biggest month I had 
experienced in the business and I have 
since topped that by 80%. Another re- 
sult of calling on an older clientele has 
been my introduction into the fields of 
business insurance and Group cases.” 








independent life producers. 


Supervisor 


16 Court Street 





QD) Seventeen ears of Salis action | 


This is our seventeenth year in Brooklyn and Long Island 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to so 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friends 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the same 
brand of service. Business is good—and we aim to keep it so. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 


H. O. Finch C. B. O'Connell 
Long Island Supervisor 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


Nassau County 
District Agent 


- Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Was Captain on Patton’s Staff 


Ray Cassell, now with the personnel 
and planning division of the Bankers 
Life Co., was a captain serving as As- 
sistant G-1 on the general staff of 


General Patton during the campaigns 
Poof the Third U. S. Army in Europe. 
Under army organization the various 


| phases of any problem are distributed 


to ‘he different staff functions, each 


F dealing with its particular phase. Mr. 


Cassell’s entire experience with Third 
Art headquarters was with the G-1 
(the general staff section handling per- 
sonnel) but he has furnished The Gold 
Book with some general information with 
respect to the planning required in con- 
nection with the movement of the Third 
\rmy during the early part of the 
Ardennes campaign. The planning for 
the Ardennes campaign is an excellent 
example illustrating the magnitude and 
speed of planning necessary in winning 
military victories. 

On November 8, 1944, the Third Army 
started a winter offensive aimed at break- 


' ing through the Siegfried Line and pro- 


ceeding eastward to the Rhine River. 
The entire planning for the Army, con- 
sisting of several hundred thousand men 
with respect to tactics, supply, trans- 
portation, communications, etc., was 
based on this general objective. On De- 
cember 12, as the result of a meeting 
by General Patton with Generals Spaatz, 
Doolittle, Vandenberg, and Weyland, a 
definite plan for rupture of the Sieg- 
fried Line by a three day air blitz, 
followed immediately by ground assault, 
was arranged with the target date the 
19th of December. 

However, as a result of the attack 
by the Germans begun on December 
loth, General Patton was called to 
Luxembourg city on December 18th by 
General Bradley and plans were started 
for the movement of the Third Army 
into Luxembourg to. strike at the 
southern flanks of the enemy penetra- 
tion, 

The 4th Armored Division started 
moving north the night of the 18th of 
December and the 80th Infantry Division 
moved the morning of the 19th. Thus 
started the operation which involved 
nearly 300,000 trouns and required dis- 
engaging many units engaged in combat 
on a north-south line, turning the posi- 
tions over to units of the Seventh U. 
5. Army, and then moving many miles 
North to attack the enemy on an east- 
West front; the entire operation being 


RAY CASSELL 


conducted in extremely cold weather 
over roads covered with ice or drifted 
with snow. 

133,000 Motor Vehicles 


Typical of the speed of movement ob- 
tained was the feat performed by the 
818 TD Bn. which was in combat east 
of the Saar River in the morning and 
opened fire on the enemy north of the 
Saar River that night, having marched 
69 miles in the meantime. Within seven 
days after the 4th Armored Division left 
Saarbrucken they entered Bastongne— 
traveling a distance of 120 miles, much 
of which was against heavy opposition. 

From the 17th to the 23rd of Decem- 
ber 133,000 motor vehicles passed seven 
traffic control points. During one week, 
trucks traveled 462,000 miles in hauling 
ammunition alone. The trucks used by 
the Army traveled 1,254,000 miles from 
the 17th of December until the end of 
the month. 

The Army engineers prepared 57 tons 
of maps in the emergency for an area 
previously outside the Army boundary. 
Over 20,000 feet of bridging was con- 
structed to span major water obstacles. 
During the month of December, Army 
troops laid 274 miles of field wire, 636 
miles of four-cable wire and strung 306 
miles of pole line. 





A. Linn Allen 
Richard L. Camp 
Thomas R. Ridge 





THE DUFF AGENCY 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


WILLIAM M. DUFF, Manager 


J. Donald Cannon, Associate General Agent 
J. P. Pricer, Assistant Manager 


Associates: 


Wendell M. Jones 
Albert N. Goldfeder 
Samuel Walker 




















! (Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 


A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 


A 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. | 


50 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-8250 


























Mr. Jones’ made 167 Sales 
Out of 178 Interviews ! 


Sree | 


Because he sells the kind of Accident & Health policy the 
people WANT! Our Modern Protection Policy, regardless 
of occupation, pays large weekly benefits—low premium— 
full coverage—simple phraseology—less wordage than any 
other policy—issued to men or women. Beats all competi- 
tion! ($40.00 weekly for $40.00 annual premium, larger or 
smaller units available). 


REPRESENTATION WANTED IN MANY STATES — HIGH 
COMMISSIONS. WRITE TO: 


G. H. KNIGHT 


9th FLOOR, SCHOFIELD BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





* J. BROWNING JONES is one of a number of our representa- 
tives earning around $10,000 a year exclusively by the sale of 
this policy. 
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Some Suggestions 


For Meeting Objections 


By W. M. Jacosr 


Educational Assistant, Canada Life 


(Accompanying article consists of ex- 
tracts of address delivered by Mr. Jacobi 
before the Hamilton Clinic for Lost 
Sales.) 

When a prospect raises an objection, 
our first reaction is to assume that our 
sales process is not going well. How- 
ever, we must recognize that objections 
are natural and we should welcome them 
because there is no prospect more dif- 
ficult to sell than the man who agrees 
with everything we say and raises no 
objections whatsoever to our sales story. 
It is to our advantage if our prospect 
objects, because by skillful handling 
they may very often be turned into 
selling points. 

Let us look at some of the basic rea- 
sons why prospects object, then perhaps 
we can better handle them when they 
arise. 

1. Because they are unwilling to change 
their habits, no matter how advantageous 
a change may be to them. 

If I am accustomed to depositing $10 
a month in the bank, it requires effort 
for me to overcome that habit if I am 
to save the $10 in the life insurance 
plan you suggest to me, 


Must Justify 
They want more reasons 
should buy. 

In many cases a man is obliged to 
justify his purchases to others; perhaps 
to his wife, or in the case of a young 
man, to his parents. The man_ himself 


z: why they 


may be completely sold on the plan, 
but unless he feels sure that he can 
justify his purchase, he may be unwill- 
ing to proceed. 

3. They don't 
have told them. 

A prospect may object because he 
misunderstands what you have said to 
him. For instance, in spite of the fact 
that you may have explained the paid- 
up values of the policy he may object 
by saying, “If I have to drop this plan 
in ten years I will lose everything I 
put into it.” 

4. For legitimate reasons, 

Of course, there are cases where it is 
impossible for the prospect to do any- 
thing about your proposition and _ his 
objections then are honest ones. 

Every sales presentation we make is 
really a two-way sale—we try to sell 
the prospect on the idea of taking our 
plan and he is trying to sell us at the 
same time that he should not do any- 
thing about it. If we are hesitant and 
lack confidence in answering objections 
he is quick to press his advantage. It 
is essential, therefore, that we handle 
objections in a confident and _ positive 
manner. 

Some of the usual methods of treating 
objections might be classified as follows: 

1. The passing-by method. This is sim- 
ply ignoring objections which are not 
seriously put forth by the prospect. 

2. The “ves, but” method. In this case 


understand what you 
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we agree with his statement and then 
proceed to answer his objection. 

3. The head-on method. This would be 
used very rarely and only in cases where 
the prospect makes a statement of fact 
which is definitely untrue. 


Understanding Human Nature 

4. Anticipating. In this method we 
bring up and dispose of the objection 
before the prospect has an opportunity 
to bring it into the discussion. 

Every human being has a wide range 
of prejudices, opinions and beliefs, to 
which he or she adheres loyally. We 
must realize that it is very difficult to 
persuade some one to change these 
prejudices, opinions and beliefs. Even if 
we do prove that they are unfounded, 
no man likes to be shown that he is 
in error. 

Applying this principle in answering 


— 


objections we come to the conclusioy 
that the best way to answer an obje 
tion is not to prove that your prospect, 
objection is wrong, but rather to prove 
that in spite of the truth of whit he 
says, your proposition is still a good buy. 

To illustrate: If your prospect say, 
that he does not need life insurance 
because his wife is a smart gir! an 
she could get a job, you could bring 
out figures to prove that he is wrong 
and that her chances of getting 4 job 
after his death are very, very slim. In 
spite of what you say, he will still be. 
lieve that his wife is exceptiona! aad 
that she will be the lucky one who will 
find employment, and your answer to 
his objection may only irritate him. Hoy 
much better then to answer such an 
objection this way: “Yes, Mr, Prospect, 
you’re absolutely right. After meeting 
Mrs. Prospect, I know that she is a 
very capable woman and that she would 
have no trouble getting a job, but the 
extra income provided by this policy 
would give her a chance to look around 
for a position that would give ample 
scope for her abilities. You wouldn't 
want her to have to take the first job 
that came along, would you?” 

When your prospect brings up an 
objection very often he expresses it in 
a way which does not clearly define his 
reason for objecting and therefore it js 
desirable to restate the objection in 
your own words. When you can agree 
on what the objection is, it is much 
easier to dispose of it. It is generally 
agreed that we should be fully prepared 
before going into the interview, know- 
ing what we are going to say and how 
we are going to say it. In the same 
way, we should attempt to have several 
good answers for each of the most 
common objections we are likely to 
meet. It is not necessary to memorize 
the answers but rather to keep in our 
heads the general idea for answering 
them, which we can call on when the 
situation requires it. 

To assist in acquiring these answers, 
I suggest using a card system. On one 
side of the card write the objections 
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Complete Service to Underwriters in the Greater Chicago Metropolitan Area 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Room 2025 


Randolph 9336 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
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Bou most often encounter, and on the 
Pother side list several answers for these 
Dobjections. These answers can be gath- 
Hered trom insurance publications, from 
Pcales congresses, from the experience of 
Fothers and yourself. After a time you 
Pyill fnd that you have constructed a 
Svery workable set of objections and 
4 answers. 

Government Security 


Objection: The Government will take 
‘are of me later on. 

Answer: (a) You’re absolutely right, 
"Mr. Prospect, the Government will 
‘never see anyone starve, but you owe 
Pyourself more than three meals a day 
band a bed, don’t you? Then why not 
start now to plan for a few of the 
/ pleasures and luxuries later on. 

' (b) You’re right, Mr. Prospect, the 
“Government will take care of you when 
Fyou get to age 70, that is why many 
‘men are using this pension plan to pro- 
‘vide income from age 60 to 70 and then 
will turn to the Government. 

| Objection: I don’t want to leave my 
| wife a lot of money for some other fellow 

to spend. 

Answer: I feel the same way, Mr. 
Prospect, and that is why I would sug- 
‘gest that you arrange to have this 
‘money paid out as a personal monthly 
‘income to your wife and to nobody else. 

Objection: I have a friend in the life 


F insurance business. 


Answer: (a) I am very glad to hear 
that, Mr. Prospect, but I don’t suppose 
you have any objection to making an- 
other friend in the business, do you? 
' After all, it is your money and your 
future, and I imagine, like all business 
men, you are going to put your money 
where it will do the most for you re- 
gardless of the company, Isn’t that 
true ? 

(b) I am glad to hear that, Mr. Pros- 
pect, but you know I find that because 
‘life insurance is a very personal matter 
many men prefer not to discuss it with 
| close personal friends, don’t you agree? 


| 


50,000 Miles 


(Continued from Page 8&3) 


wife. On April 1, 1944, he was selected 
by chief finance officer of European 
theatre to be assistant theater insurance 
officer. He remained on that duty with 
savings and insurance as assistant and 
then executive to theatre savings and 
insurance officer until his return from 
Europe on March 27 this year. 

In June, 1945, he was awarded the 
bronze star medal for his insurance 
service organization work, On April 
19, 1946, he reentered life insurance with 
the Penn Mutual. 

Savings and Insurance Program 

The circumstances giving rise to the 
Savings and Insurance Program in the 
European theater were these: 

(1) General Staff order in 1943, to 
curb inflationary spending of American 
troops in British Isles through voluntary 
methods. Loose spending by our highly- 
paid soidiers; i.e. by comparison with 
the British soldier and economy, was a 
serious threat to that closely rationed 
economy and consequently good rela- 
tions with our principal ally at the criti- 
cal pre-invasion time in the war. 

(2) Existence of War Bond officers 
and insurance officers at company level 
in name only, untrained and_ poorly 
equipped to answer any of the vital 
questions pertaining to the ‘man’s unde- 
livered bonds, insurance beneficiaries, 
etc., and usually totally unfamiliar with 
the rest of the Army’s investment port- 
folio. 

“Our job, then,” he said, “was to es- 
tablish a program which would sell the 
soldier on voluntarily saving, conserving 
and transferring to the United States 





Objection: I’m saving my money in 
the bank, 
Answer: That’s fine, Mr. Prospect, 


because that means if you like this plan 
as much as I do then it will be no 
problem for you to get it started. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THESE 
UNUSUAL POLICIES 


TRIPLE PROTECTION 


A low rate policy—$2,000 of 15 or 20 Year Term as 
rider to $1,000 any regular policy. 


15 Year Combination results in very low average rate. Pre- 


mium per M age 30: 


Combined with Modified Life. . .°. .... 
Combined with Spec. Ord. Life. . . . 1... 
Combined with Ret. Inc. 55 


One Year Renewable issued to 
55, renewed to age 60. Five 
Year Renewable Term issued to 
53, renewed to nearest age 63. 


Special Family Income 


Rider to regular Life Policy pur- 
chases as much as $25 per 


$10.28 
11.41 
21.34 


Employee Group 


10 to 49 lives covered under 
One Year Renewable Term. 
Non-medical issued up to cer- 
tain ages. 


Employee Group Coverage 


50 lives and over. Issued at 


usual rates. 


month for each M. Basic Policy 


paid at death. If left at interest, 
add $2.06 per month per M to 


monthly income. 


Accident and Health 


All forms and riders. 


Victory A & H Coverage 


5 lives or more—can be com- 
bined with Wholesale or Group 
coverage for package sale. Pays 
for 14 weeks, first day on Acci- 
dent, fourth day on Health. 
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the greater portion of his pay; and 
which would organize facilities so that 
these savings services would be as close 
to the individual as his own orderly 
room. All of this was to be done with 
troops in a foreign country preparing 
for an invasion. We succeeded before 
D-day in lowering retained pay (pay 
spent on local markets) from well over 
50% of total earned to 20% and in the 
succeeding two years the average to well 
below 10%, for an average of 15% over 
a two-year period, Here are a few of 
the things which we did to accomplish 
this: 


Guide, Posters, Radio 


“Wrote and published a Soldiers’ Sav- 
ings Guide, It was the first consolidated 
layman’s language reference manual on 
all forms of savings. The Insurance Sec- 
tion of this manual preceded the War 
Department regulation by some months 
and was the only reference on National 
Service Life Insurance within the 
theater for over a year. It was dis- 
tributed in two editions totaling 100,000 
copies to all company orderly rooms. 

“Originated and distributed posters 
on NSLI, war bonds, soldiers’ de- 
posits and other forms of savings. In 
1945, distributed 265,000 posters and 10,- 
000,000 throw-aways and booklets. 

“Sponsored radio spot commercials 
plus one program daily on all American 
Forces Network stations in Europe. 
(Sometimes as many as fifteen stations 
would be carrying these programs). 

“Obtained support of Stars and 
Stripes, all editions and received many 
inches of space in editorials, informa- 
tive articles, items of news and fact, and 
pictures and cartoons. 

“Produced and distributed film shorts 
for exhibition at all G. I. movies. 

“Sponsored war bond drives in sup- 
port of ones in the states using the lot- 
tery system on all bonds purchased to 
promote participation. Among other 
prizes we gave away 25 Chevrolet au- 
tomobiles equipped with radios and heat- 
ers, 25-7 or 9 cubic foot frigidaires, 25 


Thought ary Cesena 


Some recent comments by agents 
writing in the Nylic Review, published 
by the New York Life, are these: 


A good slogan for agents to remem- 


ber is “A lapsed policy is of no value 
to any one,” says J. Louis Cherry, 
Memphis. 


In building real security through an 
adequate life insurance program an in- 
sured isn’t dependent upon “the breaks.” 
And there is no dependence upon the 
favors of one man or_a group of men, 


says George B. ZaiKaner, St. Paul 
branch. 

Montgomery H. Robbins, Knicker- 
bocker branch, New York City, says 
he has found that Planned Security 


selling is not particularly affected by 
the usual objections which stymie so 
many other presentations. 





3endix radio-phonographs floor model, 
and 25 Bendix radio-phonographs, table 
model, all of which our office had se- 
cured on its own initiative from donors 
in the states. 

“Oriented cver 500,000 troops leaving 
the theater on advantages of keeping 
National Service Life Insurance in force 
in civilian life and conducted insurance 
training schools for company officers 
and personnel clerks representing an ad- 
ditional 600,000 troops in the Army of 
Occupation.” 


Summary of Year’s Results 
For the last full year, 1945, that 
Hutchison was in the program the sav- 
ings ledger was as follows: 
Bonds sold in theater by allotment 
or for cash—$143,492,207. 

Soldiers’ deposits (for enlisted men 
only at 4% interest)—$57, 563,030. 
PTA (free transmission of 

home)—$152,620,677. 
Postal Money Order—$483,702,290. 
Allotments other than Class B— 
$1,236,247,262. 
Total—$2,073,625,456, 


funds 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL DISABILITY 


Pays up to 5 Years any one claim, accident or sickness. House 
confinement not required. Incontestable after 3 years. SOLD 
ONLY IN CONJUNCTION WITH LIFE INSURANCE. 
Maximum coverage is $50 per week—first 14 days excluded. 


Rate for $50 weekly Class A or B 
Rate for $50 weekly Class C or D 
Rate for $50 weekly Class E or F 


. . . . . . . . 


$ 82.00 
96.00 


ANY OF THE AGENCIES LISTED BELOW: 
R. A. BEATTY, 123 William St., New York 7 


SAMUEL BERMAN, 103 Park Ave., New York 17 

NATHAN FRIEDMAN, 116 John St., New York 7 
SAMUEL H. GANZ, 150 Nassau St., New York 7 

DAVID T. HERSCH, 17 East 42 St., New York 17 
J. HAROLD KAY, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
HENRY LEVINE, 51 East 42 St., New York 17 


LOWENSTERN-MINTZER AGENCY 
123 William St., New York 7..... 


also 243 Sunrise Hghwy., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
MORRIS MEDLER, 189 Montague St., Brooklyn 2 
ALBERT YOVITS, 1450 Broadway, New York 18 


e“eeceeee « HAM 
FOR MORE PARTICULARS, CONSULT 
BE 3-5390 


CA 5-2820 
BA 7-8865 
BA 7-0861 
MU 2-0284 
MA 2-7833 
MU 2-7033 


BE 3-5390 
Rv. C. 6-0073 
MA 4-1840 
CH 4-4845 
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Will Civilization Master, Or Be 


Conquered by, 


The future of the atomic bomb has 
been the most discussed subject of 1946. 
Paramount question: Will atomic energy 
missiles achieve the collapse of civiliza- 
tion or will the forces working in the 
interest of peace and humanity become 
their master? 

L. Laurence’s Book 
books are appearing on the 


Many 


the Atomic Bomb? 


subject. Two of the most illuminative 
are “Dawn Over Zero” by William L. 
Laurence, the chief scientific reporter 
of the New York Times who was se- 
lected by the War Department to write 
the statement in which the Government 
told the world of this new weapon; and 
“Must Destruction Be Our Destiny ?” 
by Harrison Brown, one of the Man- 


hattan Project atomic scientists who 
has been speaking throughout the coun- 
try warning the people as to what the 
bomb means to world security. 

Laurence was taken into the inner 
councils of the atomic bomb projects 
two months before the New Mexico 
tests and permitted to “see everything” 
at the plants. He was also an eye wit- 
ness of the New Mexico, Japanese and 
3ikini bombings. His book is not only 
authoritative and objective, but exciting, 
dramatic and clearly written. 

Saturday Review of Literature says: 
“There is a sense of horizon to the 
book, a sense of intellectual and emo- 
tional expression.” 

Dr. Brown’s Book 

Dr. Brown thinks that other nations 

will soon catch up in development of 














QUAL in degree to the careful screening Continental 


American carries on in the selection of new Field 


Representatives, is the emphasis we place on 


thorough training. 


We must have Representatives who can meet and 


sell the preferred class of buyers—the ones who buy the 


larger amounts. We therefore have developed a practi- 


cally organized training program that assures the new 
man with well rounded competence, every chance of 


success. When he goes out to sell he is equipped to sell! 


One important reason why this program works, is 
that during the training period, the new Field Repre- 
sentative is compensated under a sound salary plan. 


All of this shows why Continental American’s field 
men are outstandingly successful, 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE 


A. A. Rydgren 


President 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Max S. Bell 


Vice-President 
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the atomic bomb. In his opinion j 
would take 500 Nagasaki-type bon |)s to 
destroy 200 cities in the U. S. wit; 
populations over 50, 

Some of his most interesting com. 
ments relate to methods of de‘enge 
Brown’s chief belief in that regerd js 
that American cities can be relocated 
and their population so dispersed tha 
it would be difficult for an enemy 
nation to eliminate one of our cities 
over night. He feels that density of our 
larger cities should be reduced to 1,5) 
persons per square mile. If that were 
done, New York’s population wot! Je 
cut to 365,000; Chicago 211,000; !hila- 
delphia 135,000; Detroit 152,000. Los 
Angeles would have 452,000. 

If cities were narrowed to a niile in 
width, then 2,000 person could live jn 
a square mile. He says the use o/ the 
ten-mile radius type bombs, if dropped 
on this city as it is at present built and 
populated, might result in death of 
5,000,000 persons. 

Book sellers say the public is bored 
with atomic energy books; prefers to 
forget the terrors of bombing, and js 
buying novels emphasizing sex or 
humor instead. They want to escape 
into regions of pleasant thoughts. How- 
ever, if United Nations collapse, there 
will be no escape from bombings. 





Potentialities 
(Continued from Page 56) 


for the customer’s interest in the busi- 
ness and, of course, the necessary cash 
with which to acquire such_ interest. 
Such a situation is frequently solved 
best by means of a business insurance 
trust. Here again the assistance of a 
life insurance specialist is most helpful 
and where the bank and the insurance 
man work together jointly for the bene- 
fit of their customer, the result is bound 
to be a satisfactory one. 

These are only a few of the many 
situations which arise in planning an 
estate where the bank or trust company 
can assist the insurance agent, the lat- 
ter can be of help to the bank, and 
both of them working together can per- 
form a more valuable service for their 
customer. Where this assistance and 
cooperation is given by each a more 
comprehensive trust plan should result. 


Should Work Together on an 
Equal Basis 


In this connection it is important 
when the bank officer and the insurance 
man work together on a case that they 
do so on an equal basis. Neither one 
should feel that the other has been 
asked to assist merely as a gesture of 
good will. It is just as important to 
have the customer’s underwriter and 
his bank or trust company both con- 
versant with all the phases of the estate 
plan, as it is to have the customer’s at- 
torney consider and pass upon the plan 
that is submitted. No insurance man oF 
bank or trust company representative 
would consider offering a complete 
estate plan to a customer without first 
having the customer’s attorney in the 
picture to consider and approve on be- 
half of the customer, the many legal 
and tax angles that are involved in 
every estate plan. Similarly, no_insut- 
ance man or trust officer should think 
of presenting an adequate estate plan 
to his customer without giving the 
other an opportunity to consider i! 

Where either the insurance man of 
the bank officer alone is asked to pre- 
pare an estate plan for a customer, the 
one who is thus requested to do the 
work should welcome the assistance and 
cooperation of the other and wiere 
the final plan that is submitted to the 
customer has embodied in it the 
thoughts of both of them that plan 's 
bound to be a superior one. 

This friendly cooperation bety cen 
trust men and life insurance in p'an- 
ning an estate should be develope: t° 
a greater extent than exists at pres 
ent and the results should be beneficial 
to all concerned. 
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Will the 





‘Guertin Laws” 


of Life Insurance? 


One of the questions most frequently 
asked in regard to the standard laws, 
effective in many states on January 1, 
1948, is whether these laws will increase 
the cost of insurance to policyholders. 

The answer is “No,” but like the an- 
swer to the question, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” this answer re- 
quires some explanation, Some general 
considerations must first be explained. 

In a mutual company all funds con- 
tributed or created by the policyholders 
through their premium payments and 
the interest earned thereon, less the 
necessary expenses of operation (includ- 
ing the creation and maintenance of an 
adequate contingency fund) are even- 
tually returned to policyholders or to 
their beneficiaries. The assets at any 
particular time consist almost. entirely 
f the amounts held for “policy re- 
serves” and other special reserves. The 
policy reserves are a pooled fund which 
is required in the fundamental operation 
of the level premium plan of insurance. 
The other reserves are required for gen- 
eral contingencies or other special pur- 


poses. 
The Determination of Cost 


In such a company premiums are 
based on assumptions as to the future 
rates of interest, mortality and expense 
which are less favorable than the rates 
actually expected. The “savings” result- 
ing from the more favorable actual ex- 
perience are returned as a “dividend” to 
the policyholder who thus pays the ac- 
tual cost according to the experience. 
It is thus the experience not the assump- 
tions which determines the cost. If 
different assumptions are made in cal- 
culating the premiums—as, for example, 
if a modern eae lity table such as the 
CSO Table is substituted for the Ameri- 
can Experience Table—the premiums 
and the dividends will both be changed 
but the over-ail cost to the policyhold- 
ers will not be changed merely on that 
account. [Editor’s Note: CSO Table is 
the Commissioners Standard Ordinary.] 

However, such a change has other ef- 
fects which will change the incidence 
of surplus earnings and thus will change 
the incidence of the net cost to indi- 
vidual policyholders, increasing it to 
some and decreasing it to others—al- 
though the over-all cost for the whole 
body of policyholders remains about the 
same. 

Before considering what these other 
effects are it may be noted that if the 
change reduces gross premiums and if 
the commission scale remains the same 
there will be a net saving which will re- 
duce the over-all cost—and vice versa. 


Higher Reserves 


The adoption of the CSO mortality 
table without any change in the interest 
assumption or amount of loading, al- 
though reducing premiums, results gen- 
erally in higher reserves. The reason 
for this is not obvious, but can be ex- 
plained very simply. The first year re- 
serve, for example, consists of (1) the 
net premium, plus (2) interest at the 
assumed rate, less (3) the cost of in- 
surance at the assumed rate. If the 
CSO Table is substituted for the Amer- 
ican Experience Table the net premium 
and the cost of insurance are both re- 
duced but, except at high attained ages, 


Phy Blank & Stoller Studios 
JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


the reduction in net premium is much 
less than the reduction in the first year 
cost of insurance. 

‘cg is illustrated in the following 
table: 


NET PREMIUMS AND COST OF INSURANCE—3% BASIS 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICY $1,000 


A.E. 
WCE FON ios 55.6 os avenee ed wet $16.11 
lst Year Cost of Insurance........ 8.00 
ist “Year: Reserve: «ixcsscasausssres 8.60 


Since the reserve is, in general, built 
up faster under the new table the gen- 
eral effect is to change the incidence of 
surplus earnings with a resulting higher 
net cost at first and a lower net cost 
later. Thus, the policyholder who dies 
early will pay more and the one who 
dies later, less than before. 

If, in addition to the change in mor- 
tality table, there is also a reduction in 
the interest assumption the increase in 
reserves over the old basis is much 
greater and the effect on the incidence 
of surplus earnings correspondingly in- 
creased. In that case surplus from ‘“ex- 
cess interest” will be greatly increased 
at the longer durations but only slightly 
increased in the early years. 

Furthermore, higher reserves will 
usually mean higher cash values. If the 
company pays out more money to ter- 
minating policyholders the cost of in- 
surance—other things being equal—will 
be decreased for them but increased for 
those who keep their policies in force. 
Here again there is a change in the in- 
cidence of cost although rot in the over- 
all cost—which, as already indicated, can 
be increased only by (a) a higher mor- 
tality rate, (b) a higher expense rate, or 
(c) lower interest earnings. 


Guertin Laws Have Nothing to Do With 


Premium Rates 


To return to the Guertin Laws, it 
should be understood that the new laws 
have nothing to do with premium rates. 
\ny company operating under these 
laws can keep its present rates or in- 
crease or decrease them. Most compa- 


will base premiums on the C.S.O. 

Table with a lower interest assumption 
than formerly. Whether this will mean 
higher or lower gross premiums depends 
on the extent of reduction in the inter- 
est assumption and on any change made 
A change from A.E. 
to C.S.0. 24% with the same load- 
ings will not result in a material change 
in premiums except for limited payment 
policies where the effect on premiums of 
a lower interest rate is relatively great. 
However, a change from 3% to 24% or 
2% will result in a fairly general in- 
crease in premiums (except at very low 
if loadings are 
about the same as before. 


in the loading. 


As to reserves and 
new laws do not require the use of 
for reserves but because 
of the new basis for minimum non-for- 
feiture values (and the required _rela- 


values) use of the C.S.O, Table for re- 


serves and values will, in general, be in- 
i the result that the inci- 





dence of net 
duration since issue and as between ter- 
minating and non-terminating policies— 
will be affected in the manner indicated. 


The change in the incidence of net 
costs by duration will be usually much 
more marked in the case of companies 








using the contribution system (i.e., most 
companies) than in those which use the 


— 


Increase the Cost 


By JoszpH B. MacLean 
Vice President and Actuary, Mutual Life 


“experience dividend” system under 
which the surplus from mortality and 
loading is levelled out by computing the 
dividend as (1) the difference between 
the gross premium and an “experience 
premium” both at the same interest rate 
plus (2) excess interest. 


Will Not Increase Total Cost of 
Protection 


It will be understood that the fore- 
going remarks are of a general nature, 
In any particular case there may be 
other factors affecting costs and_ the 
effects of the new basis will, in any case, 
depend on the particular bases adopted 
for reserves and non-forfeiture values 
under the new laws as well as on the 
previous bases and dividend scale. 

It can be said, however, that the use 
of a modern mortality table will not in- 
crease the total cost of insurance pro- 
tection but should result in a more equi- 
table distribution of the total costs ac- 
cording to age and duration and is 
therefore in the interest of the whole 
body of policyholders. 

It is important to realize that if (as 
is quite probable) there is any general 
increase in the cost of life insurance it 
will not be because of any of the effects 
of adopting the proposed standard legis- 
lation. It will be because the combina- 
tion of lower interest earnings and 
higher expenses is more than enough to 
offset any continuing improvement in 
mortality rates. This is merely to re- 
peat what has already been said, namely 
that it is the actual experience (as to 
mortality, interest and expense) not the 
assumptions which determine the cost 
to the policyholder. This should be ob- 
vious as well as the corollary that the 
failure of some states to enact the 
standard laws could not in any way pre- 
vent the cost of insurance from increas- 
ing if conditions become less favorable. 








Canadian Officers 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ings represent on the average more than 


The officers committee and all 
standing and special committees report 
to these monthly meetings of the execu- 
During 1945, 175 differ- 


ent officers and officials of member com- 


tive committee. 


Of course this scheme of 
organization is only made possible by 


nies involved and the heavy concentra- 
Eastern Canada 


head offices of 


elected annually (the custom is for one 
officer to retire and one new officer to 
year) and this small 
committee is responsible, subject to the 
direction of executive committee, for the 
conduct of the routine work of the as- 
iati This year the officers are 

Edwin C. McDonald 
first vice president, W. 
M. Anderson, C.B.E. ews —— 


sec ond | vice president, 


be elected each 


(Metropolitan) ; 


(Mutual Life of Canada); 


and past president, J. D. Buchanan 
(London Life). 

The principal function of the perma- 
nent staff of the association is to work 
with the standing and special commit- 
tees appointed by the executive com- 
mittee. The writer is the general coun- 
sel and manager. Assistant general 
counsel is John A. Tuck of the Alberta 
and Ontario bars; secretary and actuary 
is Bruce R. Power, F.A.LA., F.A.S.; pub- 
licity and press relations are in char: ge 
of the associate secretary, Don C. 
Brown; and the treasurer is H. Ewart 
Cather. Legal, secretarial and clerical 
assistance compose the balance of the 
staff of 18. 

The Life Agency Officers Section was 
organized seven years ago and carries 
on the work of the former Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers. ts 
chairman is J. A. McCamus (North 
American), and its vice chairman, R. J. 
Wood (Imperial). Mr. Power is tiie 
secretary-treasurer. The Life Insurance 
Advertisers Section was established 
three years ago and serves the same 
useful functions as the former inde- 
pendent Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation of Canada, in addition to plan- 
ning the cooperative newspaper and 
publication advertising of the associa- 
tion. J. E, Chandler (Sun) is its chair- 
man; Messrs. J. H. Castle Graham (Lon- 
don) and J. P. Lyons (Manufacturer:) 
are its vice chairmen, and Mr. Morton 
(North American) its past chairman. 
Mr. Brown is the secretary. 
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The Entrance To Our New Home Office Building 
84 William Street 


The new Home Office Building of The United States Life Insurance Company is located right in the heart of 
New York's insurance district—corner of Maiden Lane and William Street —an historical landmark — internationally 
famous since the early Dutch settlers founded Manhattan Island. 


Returning again to the ‘old neighborhood’ where the Company began its business 96 years ago was a happy 
occasion. Hut in addition to the satisfaction we all share in being more ideally situated, the new location — with 
its completely modernized premises will enable the Company to increase its efficiency and render prompt service to 
the insuring public, the agents and brokers. 


We invite your inquiry and inspection. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
84 William Street — at the corner of Maiden Lane — New York 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-5670 
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New Business Through Close Relations 
Between Agents and Trust Officers 


insurance agents and_ trust 


As life 
men are both engaged in the 
conservation 


process 
of estate creation, estate 
and estate administration for the same 
customers they certainly should be mu- 


tually helpful to each other if they 
would be most helpful to their cus- 
tomers. 


The agent analyzes estates to deter- 
mine insurance needs and the trust 
man analyzes estates to determine trust 
needs; therefore, in this group effort 
we must have a sincere belief each in 
the other if the job is to be properly 
done. Working as a team, the under- 
writer, the trust man, and the public 
are all benefited, which is definitely 
progress in the right direction. 

The insurance agent and_ general 
agent will find trust men anxious to 
cooperate because of their earnest de- 
sire to do a complete job for their 
customers and also because of the in- 
crease in business which results from 
this intelligent teamwork. Agents who 
take the initiative in urging trust com- 
pany administration of their clients’ 
estates gain prestige as well as a ready 
welcome and hearty reception from the 


N. Baxter Maddox 

N. Baxter Maddox, CI.U, vice 
president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, who is also 
serving for the third year as chair- 
man, American Bankers Association 
Trust Division Committee on Rela- 
tions with Life Underwriters, is a 
former president of both the Georgia 
State Life Underwriters Association 
and the Atlanta Life Underwriters 
Association, He is also the only hon- 
orary life member of the Atlanta 
General Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Maddox is a 





former general 


agent, Connecticut Mutual Life for 
Georgia. In seven years he built an 
agency from $400,000 to approxi- 


mately $2,500,000 annually. He is, 
therefore, in a position to know both 
sides of this cooperative movement. 
He secured much life insurance busi- 
ness through cooperation with trust 
officers when he was a life under- 
writer, and has developed a large 
volume of trust business by working 








trust institutions to which they direct 
business. 


Third Party Influence 


It has long been true in selling that 
one of the strongest factors in closing 
a sale is called “third party influence,” 
and this is true in the sale of both 
life insurance and trust service. When 
the agent and the trust man work as a 
team this “third party influence” be- 
comes effective. For example, if we, as 
a trust officer, attempt to recommend 
our services aS a corporate executor or 
trustee under his will, the prospect will 
naturally think we are partial and 
biased, which perhaps is true. However, 
if an insurance man who is working on 
the prospect’s estate plans makes the 
same recommendation, it will have much 
more weight in closing the case for the 
bank, The same is true if an agent at- 
tempts to recommend the purchase of 
additional life insurance, as the pros- 
pect will no doubt think he has a selfish 


By N. Baxter Mappox 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
First National Bank of Atlanta 


interest in the sale; whereas if the 
trust officer who is impartial and un- 
biased recommends the purchase of this 
life insurance, it has much more weight 
and will help close the sale for the 
agent. 

There have been many evidences of 
this type of teamwork throughout the 
United States, and it has resulted in 
the sale of large amounts of life insur- 
ance and a tremendous volume of trust 
business has likewise resulted from this 
cooperative effort. 

I further believe, with the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
increased income taxes paid by bene- 
ficiaries, increased costs of living, low 
interest earnings, and many other fac- 
tors, there is a greater need for trust 
company services by the use of discre- 
tionary powers than has been the case 
in many, many years. By the use of 
these discretionary encroachment pow- 
ers rather than fixed optional settle- 
ments, beneficiaries are permitted to 
meet many unforseen contingencies and 
the life insurance proceeds become 
much more flexible and consequently do 
a better job for the beneficiaries. 

If this be true, there is of necessity 
a greater need today for a closer co- 
operation between the agents and trust 
men than ever before in our history. It 
is also of utmost importance that trust 
men become acquainted with the insur- 





ance agents in their communities and 
learn more and more of their services, 
and likewise it is essential that agents 
become familiar with the many types of 
service rendered by trust institutions. 
To this end, in many cities of the 
United States life insurance and trust 
councils have been organized, composed 
of the leading insurance men and trust 
men in the various communities. At 
present there are twenty-eight such 
councils in the United States which 
meet at regular intervals, having most 
interesting programs concerning estate 
plans ‘and current problems of interest 
to both groups. Various skits have been 
put on, questions and answer programs, 
“information please” programs, and 
talks by leading accountants and tax 
attorneys have been very helpful in 
keeping the trust man and the insur- 
ance agent well informed as to recent 
legislation and the solution to many 
problems involved in complete estate 
planning. 

The members of my committee have 
enjoyed working very closely with Paul 
Conway and his committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in strengthening and establishing new 
councils throughout the country and will 
welcome an inquiry from anyone who is 
interested in this very progressive and 
profitable movement. There are many 
other councils now in the formative 
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stage and we hope to announce several 
new ones during the coming months. 

In conclusion, I wish to state | am 
positive that the trust institutions of 
America can be of great assistance to 
the life insurance fraternity by coop- 
erating with the insurance men in better 
estate planning and assisting tlie agents 
in bringing more clearly to the attention 
of our customers the various life insur- 
ance needs in their individual cases. | 
also believe the life insurance fraternity 
of America can teach the trust institu- 
tions a big lesson in salesmanship as we 
are both selling an intangibfe service 
which we can make tangible only by 
the use of words, pictures and motiva- 
tion. Therefore, I sincerely recommend 
a closer relationship between insurance 
agents and trust men working as a team 
as it will prove mutually beneficial and 
continue to pay large dividends to both. 


Other Fellow’s Well Being 


In the opinion of Alexander T. Mac- 
lean, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, James J. Healey of the 
Wage Stabilization Board made a note- 
worthy statement when he said recently 
in talking of the various ideologies which 
have arisen in these recent times: 

“Doubtless the struggle to mold our 
government in different directions will 
continue indefinitely. I like to think 
that victory will gradually go to those 
who are striving to get common inter- 
ests, concern for the well-being of the 
other fellow placed higher and_ higher 
in the scale of value to more and more 
people, and I believe that the encourage- 
ment of the innovator, the experimenter, 
anc the enterpriser is one of the most 
important interests which all members 
of the community have in common. 

“In fact, it difficult for me to believe 
that the outcome of the struggle can be 
otherwise. At any rate, we can feel 
fortunate that we live when we do, and 
that we have an opportunity to help 
mold events when decisions so moment- 
ous are being made.” 








Use Actual Government Form 

Philip Cohen, CLU, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Buffalo, says that most 
men honestly believe their estates are 
in order and that they do not have a 
tax problem. By using the actual Gov- 
ernment forms, letting them handle and 
read them, they soon realize that it is 
not the agent but the Government who 
is putting them on the spot. 





Pants and Shoes 

At the Connecticut Mutual field con- 
vention in Atlantic City one of the 
speaker’ had this thought to offer which 
saying was met with a whirlwind otf 
applause: 

The agents who go places are those 
who don’t wear out their pants, but try 
to wear out their shoes. 
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HOW ABOUT THE 
POLICY-OWNER? 


































This is the question that is the final test of Life Insurance 
operations. 


No matter what the Company, every new plan, every new un- 
dertaking, is measured in terms of the interests of the policy-owner. 


In no other business we know of are the interests of the “custo- 
mer” placed more in the forefront or given the preferred consider- 
ation ... and it is a privilege to be a part of such a business. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. Iz 
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Skyscraper Roof Garden Hobby 
For R. W. Fairbanks in New York 


By Wa tace L. Capp 








Corner of Mr. Fairbanks’ Roof Garden at 80 John Street. 


Richard W. Fairbanks, general agent, 
United States Life, 80 John Street, New 
York, has the distinction of being one 
of the few, if not the only life insurance 
man in New York, who puts to good use 
a skyscraper roof garden at his place 
of business. Occupying the twenty-fifth 
floor of 80 John Street for the past six 
years, Mr. Fairbanks conceived the idea 
of converting the barren-looking roof 
space outside his offices into a garden 
spot. It was quite an undertaking for 
one man, but Mr. Fairbanks, inspired by 
the results produced by an experienced 
nurseryman atop the Home (Fire) In- 
surance Co, building at 59 Maiden Lane, 
determined he would make a_ success 
of it. 

In a comparatively short time flowers 
were blooming in season, and brightly 
colored beach chairs, settees, tables and 
beach umbrellas made their appearance 
on the roof. It was good advertising for 
the building as well as for Richard Fair- 
banks. His business friends soon ac- 
quired the habit of dropping in late 
afternoons for relaxation and to enjoy 
the commanding view of the Hudson 
and East Rivers. They liked the in- 
formality of talking over their insurance 
problems with Mr. Fairbanks in such a 
pleasant environment. And being as 
good a host as he is a life insurance 
man, he encouraged such visits—even 
holding barbecue and cocktail parties to 
celebrate the closing of especially big 
cases for his insurance broker friends. 

Although by no means a horticultural- 
ist, one of Fairbanks’ achievements is 
the growing of a fig tree which never 
fails to attract the attention of his 
visitors. However, his pride and joy 
is the golden banded lily of Japan, offi- 
cially known as lilium auratum, which 
he grew at his Westchester home and 
transplanted to his John Street roof 
garden. 

Making a hobby of his business has 
paid dividends to Mr. Fairbanks, and he 
is so pleased with his roof garden that it 
will undoubtedly be the scene of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary party next sum- 
mer when he reaches that milestone in 
the insurance business. 

Over the years his relationships with 
insurance brokers have flourished, due in 
large measure to the personal attention 
he gives their problems and the fact 
that he willingly closes business for them 
without charge—especially Group, profit 
sharing trust and pension cases. His 
agency ranks well up among the leaders 


of the United States Life in A. & H. 


production and he is holding his own in 
life insurance writings. 

A graduate of Columbia University, 
class of 1924, Richard Fairbanks has half 
a dozen hobbies besides his roof garden, 
including banjo and accordion playing, 
photography, the New York State Guard 
(during the war years), golf and garden- 
ing. He is the son of the late Col. 
Henry B. Fairbanks, also an insurance 
man who had an office on William Street 
for many years. 


Pension Problems 
(Continued from Page 52) 


justment commensurate with the liabil- 
ity assumed, 

6. If, on the other hand, the buyer 
does not maintain a definite funded 
pension plan, he may be inclined to 
ignore the question, although a far- 
seeing buyer of a going concern should, 
regardless of his own previous policy 
as to payment of pensions, recognize 
the pension liability he is assuming as 
being just as real as the other “intan- 
gible liabilities’ that may be acquired 
as a part of the transaction. Taking 
over a group of employes, some of whom 
are relatively close to retirement age, 
without appropriate financial recogni- 
tion of the likelihood of their early 
retirement, would be comparable to 
buying a partly depreciated property at 
the price for a new property. 

7. When both the buyer and the seller 
maintain definite pension plans, espe- 
cially funded plans, special problems 
arise. A type of solution frequently em- 
ployed is to credit benefits on the basis 
of the seller’s plan for service up to 
date of transfer, and on the basis of 
the btiyer’s plan for service thereafter. 
On some occasions the seller’s plan is 
maintained without change by the 
buyer, either for a limited period or 
indefinitely, for the benefit of the trans- 
ferred group of employes. 

8. If the seller’s pension plan in- 
volves partially funded past service 
credits, the question of who should pay 
for the unfunded credits naturally arises. 
If the plan is to be carried on, or the 
employes are to be included in a differ- 
ent funded plan maintained by the 
buyer, it seems logical for the seller to 
assume the unfunded past service lia- 
bility. 

9. When funded plans are involved, 
the tax aspects must be considered. Any 
change, termination, or liquidation of 
the seller’s plan, so far as it applies to 
the transferred employes, might result 


, 
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chandising process. 


coverage to sell. 








Lasting Success 


Many Pacific Mutual underwriters long estab- 
lished in the field are today far exceeding their 
best records of the past. 


Striking proof that Pacific Mutual career men 


can count upon lasting sales success! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First-A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | N. 
l CWan 


SUCCESSFUL FIELDMEN 
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in a retroactive disqualification of tha 
part of the plan under Section 165 oj 
the Internal Revenue Code, particularly 
if the group involved is relatively large. 
This would, of course, lead to disallow. 
ance of tax deductions claimed on ac. 
count of payments previously made for 
the transferred group. 

10. These and other incidental prob- 
lems can, of course, be solved properly 
only in the light of all of the significant 
factors, including the method whereby 
the transfer of ownership is effected, 
the terms of the pension plan or plans 
involved, the size of the employe grou 
involved in relation to the sizes of the 
other groups of employes of the buyer 
and the seller, and many others. 


Programming 
(Continued from Page 57) 


forcefully enough, it’s only reasonabk 
to suppose that this prospect will be 
quite anxious to resume negotiations 
in subsequent interviews on a_ very 
favorable basis. And the agent in turn 
builds confidence in himself throuch the 
knowledge that he will return in the 
position of an adviser, or couns:lor, 
rather than as an eager, anxious sales- 
man. 

The planning between the interview 
that develons the problems, and _ the 
interview that presents their solutions, 
is of even greater importance today, 
It is incumbent on today’s producer, 
to analyze contracts correctly and to 
make very sure that he utilizes already 
existing insurance, as well as any in- 
surance to be purchased, to the very 
maximum of its effectiveness. This is 
not merely maintenance of professional 
ethics and responsibility. It is further 
substantiation of the salesman’s confi- 
dence in his presentation and in his 
recommendation. 


Narrowing Down of Objectives 


The selling interview must certainly 
be conducted under as favorable circum- 
stances as possible. A_ situation as 
serious as this requires that the pros- 
pect should very reasonably reserve 
ample time for full and serious consid- 
eration. The presentation of the prob- 
lems and their solutions should be as 
complete and as understandable as it 
is possible to make them. For any one 
to attempt to solve a problem, it is 
quite necessary that the problem be 
understood and its seriousness appre- 
ciated. This is particularly true with 
the prospect attempting to solve his 
insurance problems and is the reason 
for the urgency for an entirely adequate 
and forceful presentation. 

When a selling presentation is made 
this way some very desirable things 
are accomplished. For example, ob- 
jections to the sale are narrowed down 
into a very definite and specific area 
and, as a result, the position of the 
salesman is very clearly defined. And 
again it is important to reiterate that 
his position is greatly improved by his 
transference from the position of a 
salesman to that of a counselor. And 
perhaps most important, there seems to 
be no question that accurate presenta- 
tion of the problem through goo 
material, and the knowledge in the pros- 
pect’s mind that the problem is his and 
no one else’s, can provide the maximum 
amount of sales pressure, far greater 
than any pressure it is possible for the 
average salesman to exert on his pros- 
pects by any form of vocal salesmanship. 

Finally, if the sale is secured, it 1s 
necessary to recognize the fact that 
there is still no reason to believe that 
a client has been earned until the job 
has been followed through in its en- 
tirety with proper and intelligent com- 
pletion and co-ordination of all the 
contracts, always to the maximum 0 
their effectiveness. When, however, 4 
program is complete, as we have dis- 
cussed, then a client has been secured 
and earned, and a client is a man who 
buys from us, believes in us and sends 
us on to other people like himself, who 
will buy from us, believe in us an 
send us on to other people. 
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FROM THE MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW LOW-INTEREST RATES ON POLICY LOANS 





MUTUAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS who find it 
necessary to borrow on their contracts will 
obviously enjoy a saving under the lower 
interest rates on policy loans, recently 
announced by this Company. More im- 
portant—we expect that this voluntary re- 
duction of rates will result in an ultimate 
increase in the Company’s investment in- 
come, thereby benefiting all policyholders, 
whether they borrow or not. 


The new schedule of rates will enable 
us to meet the competition of outside 
lenders, and bring into the Company’s 
portfolio an increasingly larger share of 
the loans made on Mutual Life policies. 
This increased volume of loans, even at 
the lower rates, should result in a greater 


net investment income. Since this is a 
mutual company, the increase in income 
will benefit all policyholders. 


The economic principle involved is 
simple. A classic example is the automobile 
manufactuyer, who enjoys a greater net 
income by selling at a competitive price 
that shows a small unit profit, rather than 
at a higher price which would prevent him 
from obtaining a fair share of the market. 


The Company believes that this step is 
entirely in keeping with its long-estab- 
lished program of providing the best pos- 
sible service to its policyholders, and that 
it is, at the same time, economically sound 
and progressive. 


Our 2nd Century of Serwice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Firtl in 4 ° » 


34 NASSAU STREET 








Lewis W. Douglas, Acadant 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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Insurance 


Small Things Look Big 
Now to Bataan Prisoner 


greater appreciation of the 
vs of life which formerly were 

a recognition of 
the tremendous 
significance of the 
fundamen. 
tals which domi- 
nate our lives are 
two deep - seated 
feelings of Cap- 
tain E. L. Horton, 
Prudential Ordi- 
nary agency, St. 
Louis, as a result 
of his war experi- 
ence which in- 
cluded forty-two 
months’ imprison- 
ment in the 
Orient, 

Ordered to the 
Philippines 
in January, 1941, 
Horton in September, that year, was 
sent to the Twenty-first Infantry Regi- 


taken for granted and 





E. L. Horton 


ment, Philippine Army, becoming a 
heavy weapons’ instructor. During the 
tragic Bataan campaign he served as 
battalion commander and was_ taken 
prisoner by the Japs May 6, 1942. Im- 
prisoned at Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, 


until December, 1944, he was moved by 
prison ship to Japan and later to Korea 
where he was released September 7, 
1945. He received the Silver Star with 
one Oak Leat cluster, Purple Heart for 
wound he got in Bataan and Presiden- 


al unit citation with two clusters and 
five battle stars. 

\t one period when Horton was a 
prisoner of war his weight went down 
to 97 pounds. In the Philippines the 
food of American prisoners consisted 


nainly of rice and canned salmon, one 
C er twelve men during the last 
ionth of the campaign. Dogs and liz- 
ards were considered delicacies. Dysen- 
tery and malaria caused the death of 
75% of the casualties among the prison- 
ers. Only 4,500 prisoners returned from 
the original 20,000 Americans in the P. I. 
outset of the war. 


Helpfulness Based Early 
Confusion for Glading 


“Pleasurable amazement at the recep- 
way Taylor B. Glading, 
home office agency, de- 
scribes his first 
impressions on re- 
turning to life in- 
surance after four 
years in the Navy 
in the early part 


at the 


tion,” is the 
Mutual 


Penn 


of which he was 
in the executive 
offices of Secre- 


tary of the Navy 
in Washington 
and later as a 
lieutenant com- 
mander taking part 
in the Okinawa 
campaign in the 
Pacific. His father, 
a successful man- 
ufacturer, wanted 
his son to carry 
on the business, but Taylor Glading 
decided after graduating from Wharton 
School, U. of P. with a B.S. in econom- 
ics, that he wanted to go into life in- 
surance and joined Penn Mutual home 
office agency in 1929. He got his CLU 
designation in 1933. 

\t first his address files and records 
confused him. He put in most of his 
time at the office. He felt a lack of 
what to say and how to say it. “But 





Taylor B. Glading 


Men Home From t 


(OTHER VETERAN STORIES ON PAGES 70-71-110) 


my policyholders received me_beauti- 
fully,” Mr. Glading told The Gold Book. 
“A surprisingly few had bought from 
others. Some came to my office. Busi- 
ness was good. The office staff and my 
associates all helped freely. There was 
splendid cooperation from the allied pro- 
fessions—attorneys, tax consultants and 
the trust companies. 

“As to types of insurance I sell, I 
fear pure specialization in any one 
market or class can become dangerous 
over the good and bad periods of the 
business cycles. I have endeavored 
therefore to mix business insurance, tax 
analysis and estate surveys—both com- 
plicated and digest type—and pension 
trusts. My Navy experience has helped 
me to a certain extent better to handle 
men, to maintain a sense of calm and 
to endeavor to deserve respect without 
demanding it.” 


Buying Power Today Big 
Factor, Says C. G. Smither 
“First thing that struck me on re- 
turn to life insurance in January was 
the tremendous increase in buying power 
among my pros- 
pects,” Charles G. 
Smither, Union 
Central, New Or- 
leans, told The 
Gold Book. “The 
same people to 
whom I previous- 
ly had sold $5,000 


and $10,000 poli- 
cies are now buy- 
ing $10,000 and 
$25,000 without 
batting an eye. 
eMany of these 


people paid quart- 
erly or semi-an- 
nual premiums 
but today they 
give a full annual 
premium without hesitation.” 

Mr. Smither is a son of James W. 
Smither for twenty-five years general 
agent in New Orleans for Union Cen- 
tral, the firm now being James W. 
Smither and Sons, the third member be- 
ing James W. Smither, Jr. Charles 
Smither had a distinguished army career. 
Placed on inactive duty in January with 
the rank of major, he has these decora- 
tions: Silver Star, Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart, Croix de Guerre, European Aftri- 
can Middle Eastern Campaign Medal 
with five bronze stars for campaigns of 
Normandy, Northern France, Rhineland, 
\rdennes and Central Europe. He en- 
listed as a private in March, 1942, serv- 
ing in the infantry throughout, receiv- 
ing his final rank of major by a battle- 
field promotion during the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

“In addition to this increased buying 
capacity,” said Mr. Smither, “there 
seems to be a greater acceptance of life 
insurance and its representatives. I find 
far fewer people too busy to talk to me 
and even the traditionally hard-hearted 
secretaries have been easier to get by. 
I feel I have benefited in many ways 
from my war experiences. The infantry 
is a ‘catch as catch can’ existence; sit- 
uations arise daily which call upon one’s 
resourcefulness which develops self-re- 
liance. Having to live with, work with 
and fight with so many different types 
of people from all classes of life gives 
a broader insight on people and the 
reasons behind their actions. 

“T sell primarily family protection with 
Ordinary life as the basic policy. I 
write some business insurance and _ in- 
surance for tax purposes but I use Ord- 
inary life as the basis for these also 





Charles G. Smither 


combining it with Term. The average 
veteran I have not found a very good 
insurance prospect. Many are having 
difficulty keeping up with the financial 
pace of the new conditions. I find no 
new objections. In fact there are fewer 
objections than there were in 194].” 


In Gold Mining Town 


People Want Insurance 
Greenwell, Occidental Life, 





Ralph 


Grass Valley Cal., was discharged from 
late in 


1945 and after a 
month’s vacation 
started selling in- 
surance. In less 
than a year in the 
business he had 
paid for $350,000 
by August 10. 
Grass Valley is a 
town of about 12,- 
000 serviced from 
the post office. It 
is a gold mining 
town, but the 
mines are only 
employing a main- 
tenance crew. 
Camp Beale is 
twenty miles from 
Grass Valley and 
that helps the up- 
keep of the town. A few lumber mills 
have opened up, and that increases the 
income of the population. 

“T find the business men all insurance- 
minded,” he said. “And they give a good 
reception to the returning veterans. My 


the Army 





R. Greenwell 





Lorraine Sinton 





LORRAINE SINTON 





All of the articles in this edition 
telling experiences of Chicago men 
since they have returned to the field 
from World War II were written by 
Lorraine Sinton, CLU, in charge of 
sales. promotion, Paul W. Cook 
agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago. 

Miss Sinton, a qualifying member 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, has been a con- 
structive force in the business; has 
done valuable committee work for 
the Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; has written and spoken ex- 
tensively on life insurance subjects; 
has helped many an agent interpret 
and prepare insurance cases. 














he War 


prospects come from my acquaintances 
of former years, newspaper leads, re- 
ferred leads and cold canvas. I was 
born and raised in Idaho and had a 
high school education; moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1933. I am active in church 
affairs and at present time am bishop of 
the Mormon Church in Grass Valley,” 


Mr. Greenwell volunteered in May, 
1943; spent twenty months overseas, six 
of which were with the combat engi- 
neers, 90th Infantry division, and the 
war ended for him in Czechoslovakia, 
He has battle stars for Northern France, 
The Bulge, Rhineland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. He believes that Social Security 
and NSLI have helped make the public 
more insurance-minded. 





War Taught Blunt Approach 
Appreciated by Public 


Jack C. Krause, district manager, 
Penn Mutual, Lansing, Mich., spent two 
and a half years in the Air Transport 
Command and 
then returned to 
the William  H. 
Nrehotls, fr. 
agency, Grand 
Rapids. During 
first six months of 
1946 his paid busi- 
ness was slightly 
more than $300,- 
000 on about six- 
ty-five cases. In 
addition, he and 
his partner 
brought five new 
men into the husi- 
ness and_ trained 
them. 

Most of his time 
in the Air Trans- 
port Command was as personal affairs 
officer, with headquarters of the organi- 
zation in Washington, doing insurance 
work and rendering service pertaining 
to the financial problems of military 
personnel, which enabled him to continue 
his programming training although, of 
course, the sales consisted solely ol 
NSLI. He was also fortunate enougli 
to take a tax course since part of his 
work was assisting with income tax re- 
turns. It was necessary to approacli all 
problems in a direct manner in taking 
orders and to expect that advice would 
be immediately followed when givin 
orders. This has been an asset in talk- 
ing with civilians upon his return be- 
cause after analyzing their situation ani 
prescribing the proper “medicine” he ex- 
pects them to take action with little, 1! 
any question. He has found the public 
likes this direct approach with no beat- 
ing around the bush. Most of his bus'- 
ness is Ordinary life although occa- 
sionally he sells a reasonable amount 0! 
Retirement Income. Selling little term 
insurance he thinks this is because man) 
are in a position to complete their pro- 
grams without use of term. When ht 
does sell term it is simply as an addr 
tion, 

Mr. Krause finds few sound objection: 
offered today. In most cases prospects 
seem to object only because they think 
they ought to offer some sales resistance 
It is more important than ever in pros 
pecting to first prospect for ability t 
pay, he says. Since returning from the 
service, particularly the first six months, 
it seemed to him the public was just 
waiting for his calls and he found that 
particularly with old policyholders th 
best approach was simply to make 4 
social call and offer service whereupo! 
they invariably brought up the subject 
of new insurance themselves. 





Jack Krause 
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Three Company Leaders in One Agency 





Left to right: Isaac Loskove, Lloyd Ramsey, Oscar Hurt, Jr. 


Three members of the Jeff Gros 
agency, State Mutual in Memphis, 
Tenn., have made a record unique for 
one agency. For the first four months 
of this year they ranked first, second 
and third among all State Mutual 
agents, and, in addition, each qualified 
as a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. None of the three sold 
any Group or Pension Trust business. 
In the past year collectively they have 
sold less than $100,000 of term, Their 
names are Lloyd Ramsey, Isaac Los- 
kove and Oscar Hurt, Jr. 


Lloyd Ramsey, 34, ranks first with 
the company. He paid for $1,800,000 in 
eleven months on seventy-one lives and 
he has been with the company almost 
seven years. He specializes in business, 
tax and personal program insurance. 

Isaac Loskove, 35, second in rank, 
stood first with the company field force 
in 1944 and second in 1945. Most of 
his business comes from partnerships, 
sole proprietors, juveniles and for tax 
purposes. 

Oscar Hurt, Jr., 40, who has third 
place, has been among the top producers 


Women’s Market 


(Continued from Page 46) 


lin Life in 1942 she has made the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of 1943, 1944 and 1945, and will 
again repeat this year. 

“Do I think life insurance a good 
field for women?” she countered in 
response to a query. “I don’t know 
where else a widow of my age, size 
and shape could have done as well. 
Have never had so much fun in my 
whole life. Selling life insurance I have 
found a most enjoyable experience, It’s 
been fun and certainly a great satis- 
faction to know I was in a position to 
help so many persons meet their eco- 
nomic needs,” 

’ Canning Dollars in Summer of Life 

Cornelia C. Hodges, Equitable of Iowa, 
Keosaugua, lowa, sells in the group over 
35. “The women to whom I present my 
plans are not in the big income group 
and are very conservative,” she states. 
“My favorite talk to women is the theory 
of canning dollars in the:Siimmer of life, 
and to choose the small*container, so that, 
when in the winter of life they wish to use 





of the company for the last five years. 
He solicits the medical profession ex- 
clusively, presenting an ultimate $100,- 
000 program which he thinks each 
prospect solicited should own. His per- 
aged record has been ninety-nine 
plus, 

Jeff Gros founded the agency nine 
years ago and by persistently building 
an organization based on full time, 
career agents he has in the past three 
years ranked second twice among the 
company’s general agencies and fourth 
once, 

Also in this agency are John Luc- 
chesi, who is in seventh place among 
the company’s agents, and William 
Wilder. Both are members of the Mem- 
phis Quarter Million Dollar Club. In 
August two new men were added— 
Hollis Rogers and Nick Capadalis. 
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the canned dollars, they can open a few 
at a time, but often, so that there wili be 
no spoilage, and have their continuation 
of income on the monthly basis just as 
they have been in the habit of getting it 
when they were working.” 

Mrs. Marion Hull, Mutual Benefit Life. 
Indianapolis, finds business women to be 
her best prospects and that to them, of 
course, retirement income is more _ im- 
portant than life insurance protection. “Ip 
the present day,’ she says, “women are 
more conscious of their need for insurance 
and more willing to listen. If they are in 
their tenth year of Social Security cover- 
age, they are beginning to consider their 
Social Security benefits very seriously and 
are particularly interested in retirement 
plans.” 

Building Up of Confidence in Agent 


Florence S. Johnson, Equitable Society, 
New York City, and president, League of 
Life Insurance Women of that city, sells 
to business and professional women and 
housewives, mostly over 35. “I feel that if 
and when women or men really understand 
insurance and annuity investments tlicy 
arrange to fit either or both into their 
budgets, in some amount. I am still con- 
vinced that the agent’s problem is not one 
of ‘pounding the pavements’ hunting for 
prospects, but a question of building up 
one’s knowledge of insurance and annui- 
ties and perfecting the simplification of 
one’s own presentation of this knowledge. 
Slowly but surely, in this way, an agent can 
build up his friends’, prospects’, clients’ 
confidence in his sincerity and integrity in 
his business and his knowledge and simple 
presentation of his business. In other 
words, ‘more haste, less speed.’ 

“T think that women, maybe more than 
men, resent any salesman’s lack of interest 
in them after the sale is made. I have in 
mind a woman executive, a client of mine, 
telling me about a man who sold her a 
Norge refrigerator. She said he never 
came back to ask her if it was all he had 
said it would be to her and—she never 
forgave him for that. She said she had 
prevented at least ten of her friends from 








The Making of — 





e Virile leadership 


e Sound management 


e An aggressive and well-trained sales force 


THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE 





_ ACCIDENT and HEALTH... 


A BILLION DOLLAR 
OMPANY 


Four outstanding attributes have contributed to the attainment of One Billion 
Dollars of Life Insurance and Annuities by The Great-West Life in the short 
span of 54 years. 


e The continued confidence of the Insurance-buying public of North America 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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buying Norge refrigerators from the man. 
Childish, yes, but very human.” 

Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph, 'Home Life, New 
York City, who sells mostly to business 
and professional women in the younger 
age group, uses the approach of * ‘pensioning 
yout self because you can converse freely 
and intelligently about your own problem. 
Since facts are in our favor, we should 
stress the brilliant service rendered by life 
insurance companies and agents during the 
war—how we established records, how the 
nation benefited from the wonders of life 
insurance; combat ignorance of our prod- 
uct through satisfactory public relations— 
render the highest degree of service— 
never let up in sincerity of purpose—namce- 
ly to provide security through life insur- 
ance to women.” 


Women’s Increased Control by Wealth 


Hermine R. Kuhn, agency first field 
issistant, Manhattan Life, New York City, 
notices an increase in women’s purchases 
“on account of women’s increased control 
of wealth”; sells mostly to wealthy women 
and is selling larger policies on account 
of the increased inheritance tax problem. 
“I have no special approach which I find 
eg in selling to women as I use the 
same aproac h to women as well as to men,’ 
she pe “The tax problem to the indi- 
vidual whether it is a man or woman is 
the same. In some cases I have sold hus- 
bands and after making a survey I find 
the wife has an estate of her own and 
naturally the additional sale is made to the 
wile to cover her problem, In selling 
to wealthy women, the approach in many 
instances has to be made through the ae 
torney or the trustee. That is to say, 
the husband has passed away. p Bow 
the approach 1 have made in many cases 
has been directly to the wealthy woman 
instead of the attorney or trust otticer dis- 
cussing with her briefly the problems which 
an individual’s estate has to face. Very 
soon, in the interview, the woman herselt 
wul bring the question of the attorney or 
trust officer up and then, immediately, it is 
wise to ask her to arrange an appointment 
when she can be there with the attorney 
or trust officer and yourself.” 

Kiorence E. Lorf, Bill A. Schauer agen- 
cy, Penn Mutual Life, Detroit, makes far 
more sales to men than to women. “I have 
the definite conviction that the agent owes 
the woman buyer as much consideration 
in persuading her to purchase protection 
or to become the possessor of a peace-of- 
mind pledge of financial independence— 
even though the average policy is relatively 
small—as that given to a man in program- 
ming his life insurance estate,” she says. 
“The figures publicized by the Institute of 
Life Insurance record the fact that women 
are the owners of one-third of the pol- 
icies purchased. To preclude the proba- 
bility of abnormal lapse of this handsome 
business, it is the responsibility of the 
agent to determine premium deposit obli- 

gation on the average income of the woman 
hie insurance buyer rather than on her 
present level of salary. Prepayment of 
premium deposits provides the most ad- 
vantageous method for placement of addi- 
tional surplus funds and assures the woman 
policyowner of an immediately available 
casli reserve should need arise.” 


ray 


Women Like Systematic Savings 


_Estelle W. Nagle, New York Life, San 
‘rancisco, says that to men_ protection 
seems of prime importance. Women like 
systematic savings plus protection. Nearly 
‘3% of her business is sold to women. 
Most of her sales to men are on husbands 
or relatives of women she has insured. 
Articles in women’s magazines have made 
women more appreciative of the benefits 
ot life insurance for savings, investment, 
protection and future income. And _ that 
interest has grown among young people. 
Ins tute of Life Insurance has done mar- 
velous work in helping publicize attraction 
ot life insurance. 

Hazel B. Price, CLU, agency super- 
visor, Union Mutual, Pittsburgh, sells 
mostly to business women under 35, and, 
among this group, is selling larger policies. 
‘| always use the retirement approach 
and stress early retirement, usually age 
ee : She says. .She also has sold husbands 
atter first selling their wives. 








Lillian Probst. Franklin Life, West 
Columbia, Texas, life member, Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
uses the security and independence ap- 
proach to women prospects. “Most 
women control the pay checks—even 
housewives—so I always sell the women 
first—then the husbands,” she says. 
“Most women, except housewives, are 
more interested in savings and like to 
see their accomplishments in black and 
white. Securitv and independence mean 
everything to them and this means house- 
wives, especially where there are children. 
Protection is a great word. I use it,’ 
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The Know-It-Alls 


James N. Douglas of the Elmer Bees- 
ley agency, State Mutual, Syracuse, in 
a recent article printed in that com- 
pany’s Field Service, warned against 
those so willing to talk glibly of post- 
war hard times, the national debt, the 
situations in the Far East, the possi- 
bility of Social Security funds being 
exhausted, and the state of the world 
generally. That is all right for Walter 
Lippmann or Mark Sullivan or Dave 
Lawrence—because it is their business 
to comment with the whole world as a 





Beabers 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE * 


ACCIDENT * 








topic, but Mr. Douglas cautioned that 
agents should not let the average man 
with ideas and attitudes ready to un- 
load at the drop of a hat, trap the 
agent into such conversations and con- 
troversies, 

“Leave these problems to the experts,” 


is his sound advice. “Let them be 
solved, if it makes them happy, by the 
fellows sitting for hours on the park 
benches basking in the sun, or the fel- 


lows who have so much time that they 
can watch all the operations of the 
steam shovels on an excavation; or the 
fellows sitting around the back room.” 





FAST GROWING! 


You will find the Bankers National 


one of the fastest growing life insurance 


companies in the country. 


Starting from scratch in October, 
1927, it now has over $115,000,000 of 


life 


insurance in 


force with over 


$109.00 of Assets for every $100.00 of 


Liabilities. 


Grow with a growing company 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company .. Montelair, N.J. 
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FIFTY -THIRD YEAR 


of Dependable a 
Ww 


The State Life Insurance Company has 
paid $154,000,000 to Policyowners and 
Beneficiaries since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894 .. . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their ben- 
efit... A total of $25,000,000 is invested 
in War Bonds and U. S. Government 
securities . Offers agency opportun- 
ities with training for thosé qualified. 


Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1945 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1946 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 

This is the same advertiscment which 
appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945 
Gold Book. Of course, we had to change 


the dates each year. But, the statement of 
facts needs no change!! 


e . 
JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


Julian Price, Chairman of Board Ralph C. Price, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*From published statistical reports. 




















Women in Insurance Sales Field 


After Experiences in War Services 


By Marion STEVENS EBERLY 
Director, Women’s Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


MARION STEVENS EBERLY 


How visible is one woman among a 


thousand men? We would like to turn 
the spotlight on those few women 
agents in life insurance who stepped 
from our business into the armed — 
along with thousands of men. Before 
the war, some of these women had 
been leading producers. Two were of- 
ficers in their women’s underwriter 
groups. In service, they covered such 
jobs as passenger officer, X-ray tech- 
nician, clerk, personnel officer, coun- 
sellor to GI’s on bonds and insurance, 
communications and personnel special- 
ist, executive officer and commanding 
officer. They were in the WAC, the 
WAVES, the Marines: and the Nurse 
Corps (no Spars as far as we know) as 
well as in the Red Cross. Now women 
agents are turning from the victory 
parade to peacetime careers in_ life 
insurance—the careers on which some 
had been centering their efforts until 
they answered the appeal from the 
armed forces for women to volunteer. 

These women agents who “went to 
war” are now selling and servicing life 
insurance in such widely scattered states 
as Florida. Montana, Tlinois and Penn- 
sylvania, Each story, as told to us, re- 
flects one central theme: the patriotic 
giving of “brain, brawn and heart” to 
the service of her country enriched her 
understanding of people, increased her 
desire to accomplish something worth- 
while, and, as an extra and unexpected 
dividend, has given her new _ insight 
into techniques of selling. 

For instance, in the WAC, Captain 
Vivian Gray of Chicago, a Penn Mutual 
agent for more than twelve years, had 
international military experience which 
she “wouldn’t trade for anything in the 
world.” Staff assignments took her to 
Florida, Texas and Maryland, and to 
the Army’s Command and General Staff 
School at Leavenworth, Kan. Then, in 
the summer of 1945 she was flown to 
Europe to serve in Paris and in Frank- 
fort, Germany. A happy by-product of 
this duty was her first tour of Europe. 
Now, after nearly four years in the 
Army, Captain Gray is again Agent 
Gray. Of her war service as it is re- 
flected in life insurance selling she 
writes: “Tn service you find that vour 
point of view on life must change about 
many things. It helps you to estimate 
men and women, to understand and 


judge people more fairly, and above all 
—to get the other fellow’s viewpoiiit.” 

Of course, these women agents proved 
to be completely adjustable to whatever 
duties were assigned them. Only one, 
as far as we know, utilized her knovw!- 
edge of life insurance directly, That was 
Miss Mae Belle Glathart, New York 
Life, Toledo. First she was an enlisted 
counsellor to GI’s on bonds and insur- 
ance, But she soon turned up on [a- 
cific transports, wearing _ lieutenant’s 
bars and serving in the Army’s pro- 
gram to help soldiers’ wives and chil- 
dren travel to Pearl Harbor. Apparently 
a knowledge of the intricacies of pro- 
gramming life insurance, which you 
might think of small value when it 
comes to keeping women and_ babies 
happy on a liner totally geared to 
troops, actually proved to have been a 
good rehearsal for the part Lieutenant 
Glathart was to play on_ shipboard 
which called for ingenuity and initiative. 
On return trips she helped cope with 
the problems of Australian war brides. 
Now, it’s become standard procedure to 
assign WAC officers as regular staff 
members on each of these voyages. Miss 
Glathart’s summary: “I worked very 
hard, gained a world of experience, and 
am mighty proud to have served.” 

Pride in having served is echoed often 
throughout these stories. There’s even 
one woman agent who was so eager to 
serve that she had a special induction 
ceremony at midnight—the next day 
she would have been too old! (Maybe 
we'd better not tell you who she is.) 

Lieutenant S. Alberta Stutsman, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Detroit, re- 
ceived commendation from the Com- 
manding General of a Marine Head- 
quarters for the manner in which she 
organized and administered a new de- 
partment in the Post Exchange. 

Captain Maude Dillistin, John Han- 
cock, Boston general agency, who had 
enlisted as a private, was awarded the 
Bronze Star “for meritorious achieve- 
ment” in leading a group of American 
women into the jungles of New Guinea 
to prove their ability to live and work 
under Army conditions in a combat 
zone. Upon completion of the New 
Guinea assignment she became com- 
manding officer of a WAC Censorship 
Detachment which served in Luzon and 
in Manila—the first WACs to serve in 
that area. 

Mrs. A. V. Conner of The Prudential, 
a Florida widow, with two sons in serv- 
ice, volunteered as an Army private 
along with thousands of women much 
younger than herself. Now she’s back 
as an agent and, her company reports, 
is doubling her pre-war selling, 

Some are still serving or are about 
to return, and still others—women vet- 
erans—have just begun to train for the 
career of life insurance agent. Perhaps 
as they are just starting it is only fair 
to let them be anonymous. 

One is an Army nurse who served 
for four years—more than two years in 
combat areas of Africa and Europe. 
Because of injuries received in service, 
she can no longer nurse, and is eagerly 
training for a career in life insurance 


selling. 

The lone WAVE “trainee,” Miss 
Lucia E. Helms of the Lincoln Na- 
tional in Indianapolis, served in yi 


Navy’s Bureau of Personnel in W: 
ington. There she helped review a 
evaluate requests for dependence «1S 
charge which poured in from American 
sailors all over the world. 

And then there’s Miss Sarah Umstead, 
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sergeant, who as a recreational 
taught everything from 
cycling to billiards, is training now 
become a “second generation” life in- 
surance agent. She’s chosen the same 
company her father represents—Jeffer- 
son Standard, 
newcomers to life insurance 
avency training are a WAC captain, 
sister Of an agen manager, and a 
\VAC major who es just completed 
three years in the Army. They, too, 
want to “earn their bars” in life insur- 
ance before we tell you who they are. 


Other 


Group Meets Need 


(Continued from Page 32) 


accumulated each year and a_ reduced 
paid-up deferred annuity can be made 
available to the terminating employe. 
(e) Group Creditor’s Insurance 

Generally speaking, this is Group life 
insurance on a term basis written to 
cover all of the debtors owing money 
to a common creditor under similar con- 
ditions, each for an amount of insur- 
ance equal to his debt. 


absence due to an accident and with 
either the fourth or the eighth day of 
absence due to sickness. During the 
past few years, several of the states 
have entered this field and passed com- 
pulsory accident and sickness insurance 
laws. 
(b) Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance 

A stipulated sum payable in the event 
of accidental death with a lesser sum 
payable in the event of the loss by acci- 
dental means of limb or sight. 


(c) Hospital Insurance 


offered provisions in use. Various limits 
are included in the contract to avoid 
paying for unjustified visits to the doc- 
tor and in order to be able to provide 
the insurance at reasonable cost. 
These many and varied Group con- 
tracts, covering the needs of millions 
of people, are making it unnecessary for 
either our Federal or State Governments 
to enter further into the insurance field. 
Large numbers of employed people are 
being given an opportunity to provide 
by their own initiative a minimum of 
insurance on a mass basis. In obtaining 
amounts in excess of this minimum, it 
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Insurance Men Home From the 


Bigger Policies and Volume, 
Marked Hawkins’ Return 


With more than a year of his service 
spent in the Navy Insurance Office, the 
readjustment of Thomas R. Hawkins, 
Equitable Life of 
Iowa’ representa- 
tive at Jackson, 
Mich., was im- 
mediate and 
marked by larger 
policies and much 
greater volume 
than before enter- 
ing the service. 
“Tf the financial 
situation is press- 
ing enough,” he 
says, “one can re- 
adjust oneself 
very quickly. That 
was my case. Il 
resolved to do a 
sound job and to 
sell all the quality business 1 could.” 

Before entering the service Mr. Haw- 
kins’ best year was in 1943 when he paid 
for $407,000. Since he returned and 
started selling again in November, 1945, 
to August, 1946, he has paid for $673,000 
plus premiums of more than $20,- 
000. “Without an exception my wel- 
come back to the business was warmly 
extended,” he told The Gold Book. 
“Many of the people I had previously 
sold were waiting my return to add to 
their insurance program; others whom 
I had hoped to sell were ready buyers 
now. 

“T have found that life insurance is 
easier to sell now than at any time 
since my entry into the business in 1940. 
Of course we still have the same old ob- 
jections. In overcoming an objection to 
increase insurance I find that a reminder 
that the returning serviceman has $10,- 
000 insurance and he made the payments 
on Army, Navy or Marine pay, an effec- 
tive answer. My best selling results 
from talking income; income for the 
family and for retirement. I never had 
any ‘special’ policy. My hope is to be 
able to continue to serve my community 
as a qualified life insurance man. I owe 
the business my fullest efforts. Mean- 
while, I am able to offer my family a 
much nicer home and am building a 
bright future for myself.” 





Thomas R. Hawkins 





Renews Programs After 


45 Months in Service 


Roy D. Simon, CLU, Stumes & Loeb, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, who went into 
life insurance after experience in the re- 
tail clothing busi- 
ness following 
two years in col- 
lege, was released 
from the Navy in 
December, 1945. 
He had been a 
life man for 
nearly nine years, 
operating on a 
program basis so 
he had the record 
of all of his 
clients’ life insur- 
ance and of pros- 
pects he had pro- 
grammed. 

The_ reception 

R. D. Simon he had after re- 
turning to the 

field was most gratifying. For the first 
six months it was more than 50% in ex- 
cess of all 1941 and on three-fourths as 
mary lives. Number of cases was about 
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ten a month and average size about 
double. 

“About three-fifths of the business has 
come from former clients to whom my 
approach was the program as we had 
laid it out up to 1941, and, of course, the 
need for review after nearly five years,” 
he said. “The other two-fifths has ac- 
tually come from people whom I had 
not written before, At least five cases 
came from or out of the old unsold pro- 
grams, and quite a few cases developed 
from people I had not known .. . simply 
referred leads. There is also a substan- 
tial amount of conversion of term insur- 
ance, though this, too, was on a program 
basis. One of the highlights in my busi- 
ness earlier this year is found in the 
following experience I had with a client: 

“One day a man had to be examined 
for restoration of the waiver of premium 
benefit (our company automatically can- 
celed this coverage during the war). I 
hadn’t seen him in more than four years. 
I hadn’t done business with him in six 
vears. After the medical was arranged, 
I ’phoned and simply asked: ‘Are you 
interested in any new insurance as long 
as you have to be examined?’ Rather 
painfully he said, ‘Oh I suppose so’; then 
about ten seconds later, with no further 
provocation on my part, he said, ‘Write 
me up for $24,000 

“T have never seen so few people in 
the same length of time, nor done the 
same amount of business either in vol- 
ume or lives, The market is good and 
will continue to be. Of one thing I am 
more firmly than_ever convinced: the 
more time and effort spent on service 
and program, the greater will be the 
harvest. Also I am appreciative of hav- 
ing had the opportunity of consultation 
with two star salesmen who have been 
most generous always in advising me on 
the handling of difficult cases. I felt 
free to go to them after we made an 
agreement that I did not intend ever to 
compete with their people; if I found 
I was in their territory, | withdrew.” 





Specialized in Juvenile 


And on Lives of Women 


Sidney H. Wiedermann, Union Cen- 
tral, San Antonio, Tex., started back in 
the’ field with one big misconception: 
that he had lost 
most of his clients 
to other insurance 
men and that it 
would be tough to 
get started again. 
With that in mind 
he decided to spe- 
cialize in Juvenile 
insurance and insur- 
ance for women, 
setting a quota of 
five apps a month 
for at least a total 
of $25,000 a 
month. His first 
calls showed he 
was in error al- 
though many of 
his clients had 
bought insurance while he was away. 
He was surprised to find that people 
were glad to listen to him and were life 
insurance minded. He has not yet been 
able to carry out his ideas on “speciali- 
zation” although his first month found 
him writing two cases ($65,000) on 
women and several on juveniles. He 
still thinks both fields good and has 
written a number of juvenile cases, in- 
cluding three $25,000 policies. However, 
he believes his business in July, 1946, 
$107,000 and his best month, is typical 
of the insurance he is selling. The sales 
included two key men policies, one each 
of juvenile, family income, (dentist), re- 





S. H. Wiedermann 


tirement income (farmer) and employed 
married woman. He does not favor any 
particular policy. Of these cases in 
July two were 20 Payment, one Ordinary 
Life, one 18 Year Endowment. 


People Have Changed Considerably 


Looking over his past year’s experi- 
ence he finds considerable change in the 
way people think and act, He finds 
many are mostly motivated by self-inter- 
est. His own Army experience has 
taught him the difference between 
friendship and acquaintance, the value 
of a friend and the importance of a 
honic; how to judge and handle men. 
He has learned what fear and what 
death are, and above all how wonderful 
are his country, its Government, and the 
great benefice of life insurance. 


A member of a life insurance family 
Mr. Wiedermann started in life insur- 
ance in 1934 upon graduation from col- 
lege. He joined the Army in 1941, spent 
four years and eight months in the First 
Armored Division, more than half the 
time overseas. He was graduated from 
the Armored Force School and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School; was 
twice cited for gallantry in action; was 
wounded once; was discharged Novem- 
ber 3, 1945. In 1945 (starting with some 
work on August 1) he qualified for the 
Union Central Quarter Million Club and 
the Texas Leaders Round Table. This 
vear he has qualified for the Quarter 
Miliion Club and has received the Na- 
tional Quality Award. 





L. G. Owens 


(Continued from Page 70) 


he was going to pick up his life insur- 
ance work, He began by writing per- 
sonal letters to all of his policyholders 
every six months orso. On the ship when 
homeward bound he followed this up 
with a note stating that he would see 
them soon. This procedure paid off as 
upon his return when making the rounds 
to get re-acquainted with his policy- 
holders he received a warm welcome 
and had no difficulty in getting back into 
production. 

Starting selling on January 1, 1946, 
Owens had paid for about $40,000 and 
applied for $75,000 in a month. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, he started as assistant 
agency manager for the Reno agency 
and built a unit composed entirely of 
former service men, all of whom were 
newcomers to the insurance field. 

In this unit he found that by remem- 
bering the lessons learned by the armed 
services in training their personnel 
quickly and thoroughly he could teach 
these men the life insurance business 
and get them into reasonable production 
without much delay. These Army, Navy 
and Marine veterans are enthusiastic 
about insurance. 

On June 15 Mr. Owens was appointed 
assistant to Walter L. Gottschall, direc- 
tor of agencies, 

Owens had his primary education in 
public schools of Columbus, O., and Chi- 
cago. He attended junior college in 
Chicago, and was graduated from North- 
western University School of Commerce 
in 1932, with B.S. degree. He entered 
life insurance with the former L. H. 
Kellogg agency, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago, and was in the unit of Walter L. 
Gottschall who subsequently took over 
the agency in 1935. Owens received his 
CLU in 1938, the same year Mr. Gotts- 
chall was made director of agencies for 
Central and Western departments of the 
Equitable and the agency management 
ae by Robert R. Reno, Jr., 
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Made Equitable Clubs 
While in World War II 


During the thirty-eight months in 
which Ira M. Blitzsten, Lustgarten 
agency, Chicago, Equitable Society, was 
in the war his 
clients continued 
to purchase insur- 
ance because ot 
arrangements he 
had made for 
their — servicing 
and as a result he 
qualified for the 
company’s  $200,- 
0CO Club in 1944 
and the Century 
Club in 1945, 

Mr. Blitzsten 
was discharged 
early this year 
from the service 
and found the 
transition to life 
insurance simple 
and involving no major readjustment as 
he had never thought of any other work 
since he was 15. A Chicago native he 
entered University of Illinois Commerce 
School at 17, majoring in economics, ac- 
counting and business organization and 
administration. From 1936-39 he at- 
tended University of [Illinois Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar 
as a practicing attorney in December, 
1939 





Ira Blitzsten 


Took Training Course 


He took the Equitable’s training 
course and also a special tax course 
offered by Kent College of Law in the 
evenings, Prior to entering the Army 
he qualified for the Equitable’s Century 
Club, Group Million Dollar Club (1941) 
and $250,000 Club (1942). 


Aside from basic training and two 
months in the Army Air Force Admin- 
istrative School his years in the Army 
were spent in a variety of administrative 
jobs. For fifteen months he was in 
charge of NSLI at an Air Force installa- 
tion. 


Mr. Blitzsten now spends much of his 
time in converting NSLI policies to per- 
manent plans, and acts as a_ service 
agent on all such policies held by his 
clients. 


Started Card File 


As for prospects, Blitzsten started a 
card file when a college sophomore, cat- 
aloging everyone he knew at college and 
at home in Chicago. Information on 
cards included objectives of the man 
catalogued, interests in college, and he 
made his own estimate of the individ 
ual’s chances for succeeding in_ life. 
When he became a life insurance man 
he had 2,500 or 3,000 of these marked 
cards, Elimination became the probleni 
and he cut down the list to 1,200. The 
war cut the original list down to about 
600, but when he started to call again 
other names were obtained from the 
original 600. In the Army he picked up 
fifty or sixty more Chicago names to 
add to his cards, 


Many of the men on his list are in 
changed circumstances. At first amazed, 
he is now accustomed to find that 
even his contemporaries are to be 
found in top executive positions in for- 
ward-moving manufacturing companies 
Through one such lead, a man now 32, 
a sale of $200,000 corporation insuranc¢ 
was made in a joint case. (He does 
joint work with Harry Steiner.) 
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“It’s just the policy I need... 
ll sign the application tomorrow” 


This sort of situation calls for a decision. If you are a 
good life insurance agent you know that the right time 
to sign an application is.not tomorrow — but NOW. 

Consequently sometimes you may wonder: “Should I 
keep working to get that signature now? Or, let him put 
it off? Which is the sounder procedure?” 

In connection with questions such as these some re- 
cent experiences of the John Hancock may interest you. 
We asked an outside organization to interview a number 
of buyers and prospective buyers of life insurance. 
Almost invariably the person interviewed commented 
favorably on the helpfulness of the life insurance agent 
and on the soundness of his advice. Rarely was there 
any criticism on the score of too much persistence. 
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These are pleasant things to know. But they are more 
than that. They are part of the proof that the time which 
has been devoted to helping agents give good service 
has been well spent. They point to an increasingly fine 
future for the life insurance business and for life insur- 
ance agents. 


Eighty-three Wt 
years of growth. —taltsh > 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in force OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


December 31, 1945 
$7 256 618 763 GUY W. cox PAUL F. CLARK 
. 7 ; Chairman of the Board President 
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Richmond Agent Sees Insurance 
As Strong, Spiritual Uplift 





KNOX 


Turnbull, 


TURNBULL 

CLU, Massachusetts 
Richmond, Jewel W. 
paid for $400,000 in the 
period of six months after returning 
from the Navy. He has one of the best 
educational backgrounds of any of the 
younger agents of the country. 

Born in Tampa, Fla., and completing 
public schools in New Jersey, he en- 
tered University of Virginia in 1937, 
majored in economics and got a B.S. 
degree. After some months with the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Virginia (Bell System) he went to 
University of Virginia Law School and 
to help finance law education he be- 
came associated with the Tyson agency. 
Thus, he sold life insurance in the 
vacation months. In 1940 he was ad- 
mitted to the Virginia Bar; received 
his LL.B. in 1941 and in the same year 
got the CLU. 

In July, 1941, he entered the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, 
Washington, as civilian agent. Commis- 
sioned an ensign, USNR, he commenced 
active duty January 1, 1942, He com- 
pleted terminal leave December 23, 1945, 
and his last Navy assignment was lieu- 
tenant, executive officer USS Borum. 
He received the NALU Quality Award 
July, 1946. 

Mr. Turnbull 


Knox 
Mutual Life, 


Tyson agency, 


received an ovation at 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life conven- 
tion held this summer at Saranac Lake 
after his address concluding one of the 


linked life insurance 
future of the 
Describing the 
stressed the 


when he 
most eloquently with the 
people of this country. 

troubled world situation he 


sessions 


need of better understanding, more 
sincere cooperation in meeting security 
demands and declared that the funda- 


mentals which lead to peace and safetv 
are everywhere recognized. Above all, 


he said, the world must have spiritual 
uplift. 
“We life insurance men deal in peo- 


ple and in security,” he said, “and our 
motivation should be spiritual and up- 


lifting as Do as economic.” 

At the Saranac: convention discussing 
the insurance business Mr. Turnbull 
said in part: 

“There can never be a business suc- 
cess that isn’t a religious success be- 
cause men are made not only of flesh 


and bones, but of spirit, and it is spir- 
itual development we are seeking to 
gain. It is spiritual development which 
will make us better salesmen, better 
citizens, better men. The spiritual de- 
velopment which makes us that kind 
of men also makes the company we 
represent a better company. If in our 


daily work we realize that we are 
dealers in people and in their indi- 
vidual and joint security, and raise our 
indies to as elevated a plane as pos- 
sible, constantly setting our sights 
higher, I believe our contribution to a 
happier, better managed world will be 
substantial.” 


Techniques 
(Continued from Page 60) 


proceeds, including post mortem divi- 
dends, was $503,314. 

The Commissioner levied a gift tax 
against the taxpayer as of the date of 
death of her husband, the value of the 
eift being the full amount of the pro- 
ceeds $503,314. The taxpayer contended 
that, although admitting the gift tax 
liability, it shMuid be levied against the 
terminal reserve of the policies of $112,- 
047, had she surrendered them just prior 
to death. 

The court found for the Commissioner, 
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and held that the husband’s death had 
a dual effect ; it instantly terminated the 
taxpayer's power to revoke her trust 
and, therefore, perfected the gift, and 
it also matured the policies of insur- 
ance upon her husband’s life. 


Must Know of Gift Tax Liability 


There may be a substantial number 
of such cases outstanding on the books 
of the life insurance companies of 
America. Has the life underwriter who 
sold each of these cases pointed out to 
his client the gift tax liability of the 
owner of the policies which becomes 
payable upon the death of the insured ? 

If the writer of the business was not 
informed of this liability, should he 
have attempted to counsel his client on 
the purehase? Would he have been 
wiser to secure authority from his client 
to obtain the full cooperation of the 
legal counsel of the client? Having ob- 


tained such authority, would he have 
been a more efficient underwriter had 
he placed the responsibility for this 


question upon the shoulders of the at- 
torney, thus clearing himself of any 
liability of either attempting to practice 
law or ruling on tax questions of his 
client’s estate? 

From a sales standpoint, there exists 
a golden opportunity for the life under- 
writer to pose the question in such cases 
as the illustration quoted above, and 
secure the utmost confidence in his abil- 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 





1. Gree Education for All 


NO ONE but an American can understand the national 
doctrine that the lowliest born baby may become President 
The idea is nurtured by a Great 
American Institution—the right of every inhabitant, regard- 
less of wealth or position, to a good schooling. Free edu- 


cation for all is a firm foundation stone of tomorrow’s 


And another great institution — Life Insurance — works 
hand in glove with the precious privilege of schooling for 
all. It underwrites the sacred continuance of a family when 
struck down by an economic catastrophe—death of the 


earning member. Life Insurance keeps the road to oppor- 
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ity from the client to whom he asks 
the question. Have you tried it? If vou 
do, and you spot this or a similar prob- 
lem, is it not good judgment to secure 
authority to consult the client’s attorney 
and get his cooperation in working out 
the problem whatever it may be? 
Requiring Approval of Client’; 
Legal Counsel 

The Estate Planning Corporation has 
made it a practice for twenty years to 
require of a client the approval «f{ his 
legal counsel of each step taken jn 
planning his estate. 

The wealthy person of today has the 
unavoidable problem of using cyery 
available legal right under the sta‘ites 
and regulations to protect the capital 
assets which he has been able to ac- 
cumulate. He must see to it that these 
assets are conserved, that they pass to 
his legatees with the least possible 
shrinkage, that the minimum shrinkage 
which must be met can be paid without 
wrecking his plan, and he must, there- 
fore, reserve sufficient assets which he 
knows are going to be liquid to meet 
these costs when payable. 

Importance of Keeping Will Up to Date 

It has always been a profitable ap- 
proach for the competent underwriter to 
question his prospective client in  re- 
gard to the up-to-date condition of his 
will. Granted that today the person of 
substantial means rarely is found in a 
position which not too many years ago 
was quite common: he has willed every- 
thing to his wife “because she has a 
good head for business and will take 
proper care of the children”; and _ his 
wife, with implicit confidence in him, 
leaves all of her estate to her husband. 
However, it is surprising how frequently 
one encounters the will or trust which 
provides life tenancy for the wife, but 
direct payment, after her death, of the 
corpus of the estate to the children. Is 
this a wise or necessary procedure, or 
can the wishes of the client in regard 
to his children be carried out just as 
effectively, and eliminate or substantially 
reduce the tax liability of his children? 

While the death costs in an estate 
are of great importance, the fundamen- 
tal considerations must always be that 
of achieving the results for his legatees 
which the client desires. Careful coun- 
seling with the client in connection with 
these results is of very great value and 
a fundamental requirement of estate 
planning. 

Fixing Real Purpose of Client’s Contact 

If the life underwriter can convince 
his client that the real purpose of his 
contact is to follow in orderly procedure 
the logical steps of a conference, remov- 
ing sales pressure effectively, he will do 
business. Perhaps these steps might be 
described as: 

(a) Fixing the client’s problem, 

(b) Getting the client sufficiently dis- 
turbed about his present situation 
so that he will be willing to con- 
sider a solution, 

(c) Presenting the 

(d) Getting action. 

With the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the client’s legal counsel and of his 
accountant, the above orderly process 
of negotiation is speeded up, simplified 
and facilitated. 

It is highly important that the estate 
planner secure complete and accurate 
information. If the data is either in- 
complete or inaccurate, an effective job 
is a practical impossibility. Certainly an 
error in analysis of the present situation 
can quick ly destroy confidence and re- 
ror in loss of the case. 

An accurate analysis of the present 
situation, coupled with an intelligent and 
sound series of suggestions for the solu- 
tion of the problem, will steadily build 
confidence in the mind of the «ie as 
to the competence of the underwriter 
in the case. 

No Short Cut to Competent 
Estate Planning 

There seems to be no short cut [0 
competent estate planning. The work 
prescribed by the American College © 
Life Underwriters in, preparation (or 
the CLU designation is excellent. Sev- 
eral services are available to help the un- 
derwriter build background and knowl- 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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THE UNION CEN 


How often have you heard this? “Life insurance is 
a great business, but it takes so long to get started.” 


No question about the first part of the statement, but we don’t believe 
the latter. Here’s why. 


Of the 274 agents on The Union Central’s list of leading producers, 
20 percent have been under contract less than a year. 
What’s making it possible for our new agent . . . the “Lad on the Ladder” 
. - - to climb so rapidly? Well, here are some of the reasons: 

% The Union Central’s modern training program, which enables the 


new agent to gain a thorough background in life insurance and 
get into production quickly. 


%* Asales portfolio, which contains contracts to cover every life insur- 


ance need for both men and women, from birth to old age. 
%* A complete kit of sales aids, which includes scientific prospecting 
procedures, visual presentations, and specialized closing techniques. 
And backing him — to the top rung — is a rapidly expanding Company .. . 
with more than $1,250,000,000 of life insurance in force . . . with assets 
exceeding $500,000,000 . . . and with 79 years experience in providing 


Security for America’s Families. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





on the Ladder 


TRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





































































Techniques 


(Continued from Page 112) 

edge, and to keep him informed of cur- 
rent changes. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the building of ability in this field 
comes only with experience in cases. If 
the underwriter will consult attorneys, 
accountants, and trust officers in his 
cases, he will gain the advantage of 
three viewpoints of able men on the 
problem. Certainly the client will highly 
respect the life underwriter who is 
seriously concerned about the problem 
before him and wants the opinions of 
experts in their respective fields to sup- 
plement and confirm his own judgment. 

In a case early in 1946, the writer 
had secured completed data from a 
client and full authority to consult his 
attorney. After careful study of the 
problem a conference was held with the 
attorney and then a report drafted for 
the client. He promptly requested a 


conference with the attorney and my- 
self, which was easily arranged, After 
several hours of discussion, the attor- 


ney presented the solution of the prob- 
lem, and strongly urged the purchase 
by the chent’s wife of $50,000 of addi- 
tional life insurance on his life. The 
sale for me as the life underwriter was 
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made with very little closing effort on 
my part, and the client was not only 
willing to buy, but actually enthusiastic 
about the purchase. It seems to me that 
this type of operation is highly desir- 
able and very profitable. 
Cooperation With Lawyers, Accountants, 
Trust Officers 

It has been frequently stated that an 
expert is only one “when he is away 
from home.” A consultation of able men 
can always accomplish desired results in 


a difficult problem, and makes it en- 
tirely unnecessary for the life under- 
writer to pose as an expert tax man, 


financial man or trust man. Let’s avoid 
that onerous designation, and be recog- 
nized as a man of keen perceptions, 
absolute integrity, and eager to coop- 
erate with competent attorneys, ac- 
countants and trust officers who mav 
be considered expert in their respective 
fields. 

Able men in all of these three phases 
of estate plannine are loyal friends of 
mine, and have been of immeasurable 
assistance to me in various cases. In a 
few instances, this cooperation has 
brought to me over $125.0°0 in annual 
premiums over a neriod of several years. 
So it nays excellent dividends to any 
life underwriter who will seriously cul- 
tivate these men. The writer has been 


REE I 


Golden Prospects 


‘THE Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing has long been an invaluable source of sales ideas for the life insurance sales- 
man. This annual publication contains a wide variety of useful and usable 
material for the reader who will “pan” through its pages. Prospecting for ideas 
is every bit as valuable to the fieldman as prospecting for potential buyers; the 
one activity supplements the other. We take this means of publicly congratu- 
lating The Eastern Underwriter for the sustained excellence of its Gold Book 


over the course of the years. It is a valuable tool in the hands of the fieldman. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


Senememmnseennennemmenneneeneeieeniill 





told by many underwriters that these 
men may wreck their cases. I must con- 
fess, however, that such has never been 
my experience, provided the proper re- 
lationship has been established at the 
beginning of the case, rather than after 
it has reached the closing phase. If the 
underwriter will be agreeable to con- 
ceding to the lawyer, the accountant and 
the trust officer proper authority in their 
respective fields, such action will be 
highly profitable to all concerned. 

In addition, the writer has obtained 
not only great assistance in planning 
estates, but has Jearned much from 
these men who are always willing to 
give the benefit of their experience, 
knowledge and background to the case 
in point. 


A Field Offering Great Opportunities 


Planning of the estates of wealthy 
people is a. field offering great oppor- 
tunities today. With those opportunities 
goes a grave responsibil‘'ty because we 
must all remember that an estate which 
is thoroughly planned has far-reaching 
effects. The plan will be providing secur- 
ity and peace of mind for many years 
into the future. 

We cannot afford to give an estate 
planning client anything less than the 
best. 














Bootblack Helps Shoul 
Sell Educational Policy 





JACOB W. SHOUL 


Jacob W. Shoul, for many years leader 
of the Mutual Life, -and operating 
through the company’s Boston agency, 
and who lives in Newburyport, Mass, 
says that about half of his writings have 
some connection with educational insur- 
ance, and that the best way to sell it is 
to reach the heart of the prospect. He 
doesn’t feel that difficult if the prospect 
iS a parent. 

On a number of occasions Shoul had 
been turned down by a prospect, 35, 
earning $7,500 a year and having two 
children, He always had reasons to com- 
bat Shoul’s attempt to sell him an edu- 
cational policy. 

One day Shoul stopped on a street 
corner and had his shoes shined. As 
he looked at the bootblack, the latter’s 
clothing full of patches, a hole in a 
shoe, he not only felt keenly sorry for 
the lad, but got an idea. When the 
shine was completed he asked the boy 
if he wouldn't go into an office building 
and shine a man’s shoes. “I’ll make it 
worth ycur while,” he said. 

Entering the office Shoul said to the 
prospect: “Have a shine on me?” As 
the boy got to work, so did Shoul. The 
agent did not pull any punches. After 
watching the prospect closely giving the 
boy the orce over and noting the lad’s 
poverty-stricken appearance,  Shoul 
asked: “What guarantee do you have, 
John, that misfortune may not come to 
you some years hence and how do you 
know that your two boys will not be 
forced to shine shoes on a _ street 
corner ?” 

It set a train of thought going in the 
prospect’s mind and he capitulated. 





Sumners on Democracy 
Talking before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States Congressman 
Hatton W. Sumners of Texas said that 
a democracy is an association of private 


people engaged in the common enter- 
prise of governing themselves. It is not 
accidenta! that people like to be free 
... that in their hearts is love of liberty, 
he says. It is fundamental. “The his- 
tory of democratic progress is the his- 
tory of the decentralization of govern- 
mental power, moving back from the 
center to the people. When you move 
the problems of government back to- 
ward the people, then you have 4 
chance for the difficulties in government 
to operate in the furtherance of the gen- 
eral plan for human development. [he 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, our 
own Declaration of Independence, are 
great monuments along the line of dem- 
ocratic progress—are auguries because 
they mark the time and place where 
governmental power was moved hack 
from the center toward the people.” 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 




















How Do Life Insurance Agents Raise America’s 
Standard of Living? 


WHERE do our good homes, cars, clothing, food, and 
machinery originate? Individual ingenuity and ini- 
tiative are only part of the answer. It takes both those 
plus America’s tremendous stock of natural resources 
developed under our American system of free private 
enterprise. 

The institution of life insurance plays a great part 
in funneling premium dollars of American policy- 
holders into agriculture, mining, chemicals, water 
power, petroleum, transportation and the other great 
industries of our United States. 

And Equitable Society representatives who pro- 
vide individuals with future security are at the same 





Would you like to hear actual criminal cases 
direct from the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation? 


TUNE IN ON “THIS 1S YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














time helping to put American dollars to work in the 
interest of the whole nation. 

Yes...selling life insurance is more than a way of 
making a living. Equitable Society field men are 
always aware of this. They know that their high 
standing in their communities is not solely due to 
their belonging to a respected profession and to their 
association with a company like The Equitable 
Society. 

They know that each day’s work is a reat contribu- 
tion to their fellow citizens. So Equitable Society 
representatives can be proud that by serving 
Equitable Society members...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York !I,N.Y. 
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Directing the Way 
Loward Financtal Security 
Since the Turn 
Of the Century 


















ATLANTIC LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 





Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 





















































More Xero} 9) Ce than ever 


before are aware of the extraordinary values 
and guaranteed protection provided by the 
Monarch’s 


Participating Life and Non- 


Cancellable Sickness and Accident policies. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





MASSACHUSETTS 












Florist Owns Largest 
Family Income Policy 






Company Has. Issued 


Francis W. Ruzicka of Chatham, N. J., 
one of the leading florists in the coun- 
try, owns the largest Family Income 
policy ever written by the Mutual Trust 
Life of Chicago. Furthermore, he has 
such a liking for insurance agents, is 
such an enthusiastic advocate of life in- 
surance, that he made an impromptu talk 
at a recent convention of Mutual Trust 
agents here, his address being the high 
spot of the meetings. 

For fourteen years Mr. Ruzicka has 
been a client of Richard Reisig, the 
company’s general agent in Glens Falls, 
N. Y, It has been a practice of the 
florist each year to review his insurance 
holdings in consultation with Mr. Reisig. 
Ruzicka asked Reisig to see him last 
fall for purpose of increasing his life 
insurance. During the past two years he 
had bought another large greenhouse in 
Pennsylvania, doubling the volume of his 
greenhouse business. That, coupled with 
the increased cost of living, made him 
feel it necessary to double his life insur- 
ance holdings until they are now more 
than $500,000. After reviewing several 
types of contracts he found that the 
Family Income contract would do ex- 
actly what he wanted in giving in- 
creased protection to his wife and four 
minor children. 


Tells What Client Expects of Agent 

In his talk to the Mutual Trust con- 
vention, Mr. Ruzicka told what a client 
expects of an agent in his dealings with 
him, At the start the agent should un- 
derstand the client’s needs and be pre- 
pared to substantiate with actual figures 
or illustrations what he is trying to sell. 
Continuing, the florist said: 

“T would then expect you to contact 
me, preferably by letter, in which you 
briefly mention the features of the 
Family Income plan and arrange for a 
preliminary appointment of not exceed- 
ing a half hour. During the appoint- 
ment you would briefly give the facts, 
leave a typewritten memoranda as to 
the suggested face amount and the cost 
of same and allow at least one-third of 
your scheduled appointment time for 
questions and discussion. 

“You would arrange for a subsequent 
appointment and a date of my choosing 
at which time you would be prepared 
with application blanks (previously filled 
in) either to accept my application or 
supply further information. A most im- 
portant point in both these conferences 
would be for you to be prompt, both 
in arrival and in departure at the ap- 
pointed time. I cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of not imposing on 
either friendship or other business ap- 
pointments by over-staying your ap- 
pointed time. Likewise, if your picture 
has been completely given and discus- 
sion completed, before the end of the 
appointed time, it is both excellent taste 
and good grace to depart promptly. Any 
business man will devote all the time 





George Washington 


In the case of Washington, as in so 
many other great leaders of men, his 
greatness did not so much consist in his 
intellect, his skill and his genius, as in 
his honor, his integrity, his truthfulness, 
his high and controlling sense of duty— 
in a word, in his genuine nobility of 
character.—Samuel Smiles. 








Fabian Bachrach 
FRANCIS W. RUZICKA 


necessary to a specific problem or propo- 
sition, but when it has been covered 
thoroughly, he becomes resistant, if not 
outrightly resentful, of further needless 
repetition or waste of time.” 





Hoffman Article 


(Continued from Page 74) 


“nesting.” Not infrequently agents grow 
in a given area through an initial “cen- 
ter of influence”; or, “perhaps, they get 
an initial start just through chance. How 
much better it would be if deliberate 
cultivation on a wide front were en- 
couraged by general agents through 
home office support. 

There are many bases upon which 
groups can be selected: geographical, 
social, religious, racial, occupational, 
business. Of these the ones which ap- 
peal to the writer most strongly are 
occupational or business groups. It is 
here that men spend most of their 
time together and have the largest body 
of common financial interests: doctors, 
dentists, teachers, lawyers, engineers, 
authors, draftsmen, chemists, to mention 
a few ' professional occupations; drug: 
gists, opticians, photographers, jewelers, 
bakers, bankers, brokers, farmers. illus- 
trate business groups. 

Suppose, using one or more of the 
standards suggested above, that an 
agent selects photographers as his area 
of market cultivation. Perhaps he is 
himself an amateur photographer or has 
reason to believe that he can in time ac- 
quire a feeling for the problems photog- 
raphers face, What next? He must set 
out to make the photographer’s business 
his business. This is not an overnight 
job. There is a wealth of articles, statis- 
tical data, directories and other second- 
ary material available today on almost 
any group one might select. Beyond 
this nothing is quite so valuable as rst 
hand knowledge acquired from pers mal 
contact with the group. To attend tleit 
conventions, to know their problems, t® 
talk their language, to advise with {ull 
knowledge of their needs is to build 4 
market among men who will have con- 
fidence in the agent’s judgment and 
integrity. This is a cultivated market. 
Tt will be there when the “wild” mar- 
kets of good times—picking here, ther¢ 
yonder—have withered and died. 
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Johnny Graph-Estate’s 


biggest years are just ahead 














This is Johnny Graph-Estate. 










































































day, rolling up bigger and bigger records of performance. 


Johnny typifies Graph-Estate—the Guardian method of x-raying, for 
the prospect, the iron curtain of uncertainty that veils his future. 


You’ve seen him before—seen him in action every month in the pages of the 
insurance press. Guardian representatives, of course, see him in action every 


























Yes, you know Johnny. But you haven’t seen anything yet till you get 











a picture of the way he’ll perform in the years ahead. 


Make no mistake—the easy-money years will soon end. Already, new 
cars, new homes, expensive vacations are luring many a prospect’s 
dollars away from life insurance to things that seem more tempting. 
Life insurance will soon be facing its stiffest competition in years. 


That’s when Johnny Graph-Estate will really shine. For Johnny 
works for the buyer of insurance—shows him what he really wants. 
Graph-Estate is already applying today the kind of pressure it'll 
take to sell insurance tomorrow. That’s why Guardian representa- 
tives, with Graph-Estate on their side, also say, ‘‘Our biggest years 

















| % are just ahead.” 
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He OF AMERICA 


ae Home Office: New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 





Guardian of American Families for 86 Years 
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Wisdom of Anctent Chinese 


Still Holds Good 


The passing of centuries has found no flaw in the sayings and advice 
of the ancient Chinese philosophers and teachers. Insurance agents can find 
profit in keeping in mind today what they said so long ago, bearing in mind 
that the greatest men in history have been influenced by these Oriental sages. 
Confucius, best known to the modern Western world, dates from 551 B.C., 
and Mencius, his chief follower, from 371 B.C. Among others are Lao Tzu, 


604 B.C.: 


Chuang Tzu, 400 B.C., and Kang-Hsi, 500 B.C. 


Much of the philosophy of these astute students of human nature can 
be found in a book which was published by Brentano’s, New York, called 
“The Wisdom of the Chinese—Their Philosophy in Sayings and Proverbs,” 
edited by Brian Brown, with a preface by Ly Hoi Sang. Some of sayings 


of Confucius in the 


The higher type of man seeks all that 
he wants in himself; the inferior man 
seeks all that he wants from others. 

The higher type of man is firm but 
not quarrelsome; sociable, but not 
clannish. 
asked Confucius a ques- 
virtue. Confucius re- 
simply consists in 


Tzu Chang 
about 
“Moral virtue 
anywhere and 
particular 


tion moral 
plied: 
everywhere, 

qualities.” 
were, he said: “Self- 
sincerity, earnest- 
Show self-respect, 
and others will be mag- 
nanimous, and you will win all hearts; 


be sincere, and men will trust you; be 
earnest, and you will achieve great 
things; be benevolent, and you will be 
fit to impose your will on others.” 


being able, 
to exercise five 
\sked what these 
respect, magnanimity, 
ness and benevolence. 
respect you; 


Observe a man’s reactions; scrutinize 
his motive; take note of the things that 
cive him pleasure. How then can he 
hide from you what he really is? 


Acquire new knowledge whilst think- 
ing over the old, and you may become 
a teacher of others. 





Instead of being concerned that you 


have no office, be concerned to think 
how you may fit yourself for office. 
Instead of being concerned that you 


are not known, seek to be worthy of 
being known. 


a good man, think of 
when you see a bad 
own heart. 


When you see 
emulating him; 
man, examine your 


He who requires much from himself 
and little from others will be secure 
from hatred. 


The real fault is tog have faults and 


not try to amend them, 


Only two classes of men never change: 
the wisest of the wise and the dullest 
of the dull. 


The intelligence which comes from 
the direct apprehension of truth is in- 
tuition. The apprehension of truth 
which comes from the exercise of in- 
telligence is the result of education. 
Where there is truth, there is intelli- 
gence; where there is_ intelligence, 
there is truth. 


In the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of life and in the exercise of 
care in ordinary conversation, whenever 


there is shortcoming, never fail to 
strive for improvement, and when 
there is much to be said, always say 
less than what is necessary; words 


3rentano book follow: 


having respect to actions and actions 
having respect to words. Is it not just 
this thorough genuineness and absence 
of pretense which characterizes the 
moral man? 





In the practice of archery we have 
something resembling the principle in 
a man’s moral life. When the archer 


(Continued on Page 129) 





J. W. Hardwick, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 71) 


ance is fairly free of most of the re- 
straints forced upon business by war-time 
restrictions and Government controls. 
The spirit of freedom of action and 
productivity when given a chance, can- 
not long be denied. 

“While in the life insurance business 
before the war I did not fully appreciate 
my opportunity and freedom of action 





with producers, include: 


2. New Contracts— 


STANDARD 





GEARED for EXPANSION 


Outstanding features of our 1946 sales program, most popula: 


1. Modern Marketable Policies— 
Life, Accident & Health, Hospitalization, Annuities 


Large Commissions, Bonuses, Collection Fees 
3. A sales-minded home office staff. 
Grow with a Growing Company by representing 


Life I 
i onwanes AMERICA 
Founded 1910 


ALFRED MacARTHUR, Board Chairman 
Home Office: STANDARD LIFE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. S. PENNY, President 








until Army regimentation brought it out 
in bold relief. And so, in my own case 
my little rebellion to leave Army regi- 
mentation is now realized in the freedom 
of selling life insurance. 

“Since returning from service last 
winter, I find the people are more pro- 
gram-minded. Using a Social Security 
chart furnished by my company, I have 
carefully but briefly analyzed the pros- 
pect’s needs for more income and sug- 
gested the solution of these needs 
through the purchase of additional life 
insurance. Even for one whose needs 
seemed fairly well covered a short time 
ago, it is easy to demonstrate need for 
additional income due to increased living 
costs. I suggest that insurance pro- 
grams need re-examination every few 
years and be brought up to date for in- 
come redistribution. 


What He Did on Returning 


“When I first returned I started con- 
tacting a large number of people (old 





* 





THE 
FEDERAL LIFE 


of Chicago 


is happy to announce 
the crossing of the $100,000,000 mark of life insur- 
ance in force, and Accident and Health Premium In- 


come at a rate in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. 


Several desirable openings for agency managers with 


a sound and progressive company. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, Chairman 


L. D. Cavanaugh, President 


* 








policyholders, old centers of influence 
and totally new persons) and was soon 
able to select the ones I thought would 
be more likely to do _ business im- 
mediately, carefully indexing some of the 
others for later interviews. I then set 
out to make each interview as effective 
as possible with considerable preparation 
for each. 

_ “To prevent the wasting of time, which 
is sO common in our business, I con- 
sider it essential to prepare tomorrow’s 
work schedule today, putting an average 
of fifteen or more names on tomorrow's 
Daily Planner which usually results in 
having about three real selling inter- 
views daily. The records from my plan 
book show that this schedule has re- 
sulted in about 3% sales per week 
averaging about $4,000 per sale. 


“It would be trite to state that pros- 
pecting is paramount but it would be 
hard to over-emphasize that this is a 
daily must in our business. My pros- 
pecting is mainly through referred 
names. About 25% of my business is 
coming from old acquaintances or policy- 
holders and about 75% from brand new 
contacts secured by reference. If there 
were any one phase of my business that 
I would consider more important than 
the other, this is it. 


“In the presentation of a small or 
package-type sale, such as _ juvenile, 
clean-up, savings plan, first policy, | 
find it desirable to make every effort to 
close on the first interview because too 
much time cannot be spent on such a 
case, and from the prospect’s viewpoint 
the whole story can be told just as well 
in one interview as two. On the pro- 
gram-type sale, characterized by the 
Social Security or survey approach, | 
try to use the first interview for get- 
ting interest and getting data and use 
a follow-up interview with a wriiten 
proposal of my suggestions. I think it 
is essential that the second interview 
should follow the first one rather 
promptly before the prospect forgets 
the good impression or the_ interest 
created on the first call and before some 
competitor gets in and nails down the 
sale I started. 


“As to motivation and closing, | {ind 
that people resent high pressure meth- 
ods today as never before. The use 0! 
low pressure methods and letting my 
suggestions gradually become their 50- 
lutions develop a favorable sales s'tu- 
ation for me. The type of high pressure 
I like is the pressure of favorable ideas 
put into the prospect’s mind rather t)an 
forcing a pen into his hand. I am very 
willing to give my time to a prospect 
or policyholder either for pure ser\ rice 
or pertinent sales information and | is 
obvious to them that no ‘high press ire’ 
is in store for them, The pressure that 
produces the satisfied and persistent 
policyholder is the pressure of the né¢ ced 
in the prospect’s mind and the case 
with which the solution can be de- 
veloped for him through the proper use 
of life insurance, This is what makes 
the sale for me.” 
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Increase iq tHlectiveness 


The Atna Life Estate Control Plan 
Builds Security 


Estate Control is no visionary plan. It has been field-tested by the tna Life’s 
top producers. With it, they close a larger percentage of prospects. Their average 
individual sales are more than twice as large. Their business continues to grow 
with less and less effort . . . as they become professional advisers to an 
established clientele whose insurance requirements steadily increase, and who 


act as walking advertisements for their service. 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company HARTFORD 
Automobile Insurance Company CONNECTICUT 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Aviation Risks 
(Continued from Page 24) 
ample, some companies have reduced 
their extra premiums for airline pilots 
to as low as $3 or $2.50 per $1,000, while 
the new statistics indicate an aviation 
death rate of at least four per 1,000, i.e., 


an extra premium of #4 plus expense 


loading. Those companies which had 
fixed a rate of $5 from their analysis 
of the trends revealed in the older 


statistics, and which had maintained it 
in spite of competitive reductions were 
find their judgment 


‘ rally pleased to n 
naturally 1 _ 


confirmed by the newer statistics. 
observed that while they had lost — 
business by their stand, they wou : 
have lost money if they had abandone¢ 


it. 


Classification of Army and Navy Pilots 
Another instance in which the new 
have failed to support a gen- 


statistics gel 
eral rate reduction is in the classifica- 
tion of Army and Navy pilots. Before 
war, the rating, based 
the statistics then available, was _ 
neighborhood of $12 per $1,000 for 
with at least 800 hours’ experi- 
ence. Shortly after the war some com- 
panies arbitrarily reduced this rating 
to $7.50 and eliminated the nena wae 
requirement. A few months ago, - 
ever, the War Department release: to 
the Actuarial Society an extensive study 
which indicated that under present con- 
ditions the average death rate 1s higher 
the war, rather than lower. 
The fatality rate, though, was found 
to decrease with advancing age Ot the 
pilot, and some companies have recently 
adopted rate scales based on the new 
statistics, in which the rating depends 
on the pilot’s age, being higher than 
the pre-war figure at the younger ages 


the customary 
on 
the 


pilots 


in 


than before 


and lower at the older ages. ; 
The statistics compiled by the Avia- 
tion Committee have shown clearly the 


importance of regulation in reducing 
aviation fatalities. On the basis ot deaths 
per 1.000 man-hours of flight the great- 
est improvement has been made and the 
lowest death rate reached by the sched- 
operations are 


uled airlines, whose ; 
supervised in considerable detail by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The next 
best record in this respect was made 


in the program of flying instruction inl 
civilian flying schools which was con- 
ducted before and during the war under 
close supervision of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority under the name ot Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Program, later called 
War Training Service. In other com 
mercial flying, however, and in_ private 
flying, where the only supervision has 
been the general requirements of Civil 
\ir Regulations, there has been little or 
no tendency toward greater satety, 
broadly speaking. : : 
In recent months a number of services 
have been established for carrying pas- 
sengers or freight between designated 
points at frequent intervals but without 
a formal schedule. Some of these com- 
panies use the word “airline” in their 
corporate name. Nevertheless they are 
not subject to the same strict regulation 
as the scheduled airlines, and until re- 
cently they have not been subject. to 
more than the minimum of regulation. 
On September 15, 1946, however, special 
regulations were put into effect for non- 
scheduled air carriers, which are more 
stringent than the regulations applicable 
to private flying, although less stringent 
than the rules governing scheduled air- 
lines. It may be expected that the en- 
forcement of these regulations will en- 
hance the safety of this type of flying, 
although it will be some time before 
adequate statistical experience becomes 
available. Some of these non-scheduled 
carriers are applying for certificates as 
scheduled airlines, and it may be ex- 
pected that if they qualify, the operating 
procedures which they must set up will 
bring them into the same safety bracket 
as the existing scheduled airlines. 
Flying in airplanes maintained by 
large corporations for company business 
travel is generally regarded as approach- 
ing the safety standard of airlines for 
the purpose of underwriting both pilots 
and passengers, the assumption being 
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that there is a high degree of self-regu- 
lation. This underwriting treatment is 
largely a matter of judgment, as the 
total volume of such flying is relatively 
sniall and statistics are scanty. 

While the relative safety of two kinds 
of flying is measured by comparing 
fatality per 1,000 hours of flight, yet 
for purposes of computing extra pre- 
miums the important thing is the death 
rate per year of exposure. For this 
reason the more experienced of those 
pilots who fly only for pleasure or 
personal business are insured by many 
companies at a rating approaching that 
of the best commercial pilots, their 
smaller average amount of annual flying 
time compensating for the absence of 
close regulation. Obviously it is pos- 
sible for the amount of annual flying 
to differ widely between individuals, and 
some companies take into account the 
amount of flying that the applicant has 
done in each of the last few years. 

In this connection it should be re- 
marked that when an extra premium is 
based on the assumption that the ap- 
plicant usually flies, 200 hours a 
year, the policy is unaffected and the 
coverage remains in full force if in 
future year he flies a_ larger 
amount, 


say, 


some 


Student Pilots 


Ratings for student pilots are rela- 
tively high in spite of the fact. that 
Government supervision has made the 
period of instruction comparatively safe 
if given by a rated flight. instructor, 
as is required before the student can 
receive a private pilot’s certificate, This 
is partly because experience has shown 
that the most hazardous period in a 
pilot’s career is just after he receives 
his certificate or rating and goes “on 
his own”; and partly because of the 
possibility that the student may eventu- 
ally become a professional pilot, or may 
fly as a private pilot much more than 
the average. Since life insurance pre- 
miums cannot be increased when the 
hazard increases, the extra premium 
must take into account not only the 
nature of the present flying but of 
possible future flying, especially in the 
case of student pilots where there is 
such a wide range of possibilities. 

In this respect life insurance differs 
from accident insurance, where only the 
present hazard needs to be considered, 
since the company has the right to re- 
fuse to renew except at a higher rating, 
if the policyholder changes into a more 
hazardous class or if the death rate in 
the original class becomes worse. There 
are some instances, therefore, when a 
pilot applicant can obtain an aviation 
accident policy at a lower premium rate 
than the extra premium which he would 
have to pay on a life policy, Such an 


















































Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Sites All Forms 
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Insurance 
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Hospitalizati 
ospitalization Savenite 
and Surgical 
Group and Wholesale 
Over $2.00 in Assets for Each $1.00 of Liabilities 
applicant may prefer to have his life tion hazard is covered under an acci- 
insurance issued at standard rate with dent policy. 
the aviation coverage excluded and to The use of aviation exclusions (be- 


get his aviation coverage through the 
accident policy. If he does so, however, 
he takes the chance that the accident 
policy may be canceled or his rate in- 
creased at some future time and, more- 
over, the accident policy may contain 
some exclusions of its own. Some such 
applicants, therefore, prefer to pay the 
higher extra under the life insurance 
policy in order to be sure of full cover- 
age at all times at a rate which cannot 
be increased, 

When the policyholder who is paying 
an extra premium goes into a class 
which carries a lower rating, by reason 
of increased experience or change of 
occupation, it is the general practice 
of life companies to 1educe the rating, 
the principle being to give the policy- 
holder as favorable a deal as he could 
get on a new application. 


At one time, when aviation extra 
premiums averaged higher than today, 
many pilots preferred to have their 


life insurance written with aviation ex- 
clusion and at standard rate, leaving 
the beneficiary unprotected in the not 
unlikely event of death from avia- 
tion accident. At the present time the 
tendency seems to be for active pilots 
to apply for full coverage and pay the 
required rating, except when the avia- 
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EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


“A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 
a 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE: 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years: Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts. 


Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available In Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Delaware and the District of Columbia 
For Further Information write to 
HARRY YARIN, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
LExington 2-5950 
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yond such exclusion, if any, as may he 
contained in the company’s normal pol- 
icv) is largely confined to applicants 
recently but not now connected with 
aviation, and to companies which do 
not issue full coverage to the class of 
pilots in which the applicant is clas- 
sified. In the former case, if the in- 
sured resumes flying the company will 
usually cancel the aviation restriction 
upon payment of the appropriate extra 


premium rate. 
: Accidental Death Benefits 
We have indicated that there are 


few applicants whose passenger flying 
exposes them to a hazard great enough 
to require an extra premium on _ the 
main policy. In the case of the acci- 
dental death benefit, however, there is 
less leeway in its much smaller pre- 
mium. Many companies exclude from 
the coverage of this benefit all flying 
except as a scheduled airline passenger, 
and some companies increase the rate 
for the benefit in cases where the ap- 
plicant’s use of airline travel appears 
to be unduly large. 

Even though the accidental death bene- 
fit excludes the hazard of flying as pilot, 
some companies refuse to issue it to 
professional pilots on the ground that 
it is uncesirable to sell accident cover- 
age which does not cover the insured’s 
occupation. 

In some companies, the disability pro- 
vision excludes the benefit for disabili- 
ties caused by aviation, Companies 
Whose provision does not have this re- 
striction sometimes refuse to issue it to 
some classes of pilots. Contrary to the 
common impression, not all aviation ac- 
cidents are fatal, and the number of 
what are classed as “severe” injuries is 
nearly as large as the number of deaths. 
Not every “severe” injury, however, 
would qualify for a claim under the dis- 
ability provision. 

It is to be expected that eventu:lly 
some classes of pilots will become en- 
titled to insurance without extra pre- 
mium, and perhaps later all classes of 
pilots, in which event aviation under- 
writing as a specialty will disappca 
This may result from increased satcty 
of flight; or (since an extra premium 
provides for the excess of the individual 
risk over the normal risk) it may re- 
sult from flying becoming so gencral 
that the standard premium rate will in- 
clude a substantial provision for avia- 
tion deaths just as today it includes a 
provision for automobile deaths. Harilly 
any other factor of life underwriting 
receives such close statistical attention 
as the aviation hazard, and the public 
can be assured that aviation underwrit- 
ing will continue to be liberalized as 
rapidly as is warranted by the facts. 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 


with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 


insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon the execution of this_ three-fold 
responsibility today depends, to a_ great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 


of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


1867 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 











A New 


and Different Policy 


providing 
@ FUNDS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


© RETIREMENT INCOME AT 69 


or earlier, if desired 


© PROTECTION TO MATURITY 


This new Manhattan Life Plan will appeal 
to parents everywhere. Never before have 
we offered so many features and advantages 


in one juvenile policy. Get the full facts today. 






i} 
= COMPANY 
err IN FORCE NOW OVER 


Founded A rsx0 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANGE: 
of NEw YORK, 
120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
$168,000,000 
Copyright 1946, The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York 




















Times Baffling; 
Insurance Certain 


By J. ANDERSON FitzGERALD 
Dean, School of Business Administration 


University of Texas 


There has developed greater aware- 
ness of the definite needs to be met 
by life insurance. Along with this is 
the realization that small amounts of in- 
surance are inadequate to meet such 
needs. 

A two-pronged inflation is here. In- 
terest rates on investments are down. 
Prices of what one buys are up. An 
educational Endowment for a_ college 
course is a $5,000 item rather than a 
$2,400 item. Millions of young men 
have learned that even a $10,000 policy 
does not give a_ beneficiary a large 
aunount of income. Protection of a loved 
one requires additional insurance as 
soon as it can be bought. 

hose who have never bought life in- 
surance think of larger amounts than 
used to be common. Those who have 
already bought life insurance for cer- 





J. Anderson Fitzgerald 

J. Anderson Fitzgerald of the Uni- 
versity of Texas previously held 
teaching posts in Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Marshall College and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He 
has a degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from University of Chicago. 

Dean Fitzgerald is now vice presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. He 
is a director of Group Hospital Serv- 
ice, Inc., a director of Group Medical 
and Surgical Service, and a trustee 
of the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 











tain definite objectives realize that ad- 
ditional purchases must be made to ac- 
complish those ends, 

Furthermore, a buyer who has sought 
to meet a need, wishes to have enough 
to meet that need. He not only will 
try to buy more insurance, he will be 





J. ANDERSON FITZGERALD 


exceedingly reluctant to drop any in- 
surance he already has. 

This urge to meet his conscious needs 
through the purchase of life insurance 
gets powerful support from another 
angle. The desire of many to meet fam- 
ily and other responsibilities by means 
other than life insurance is reduced by 
two factors looming large in the present 
situation, 

The times are uncertain. Risks are 
creat. Life insurance strengthens secur 
ity. 

In a large closely knit world invest 
ment activities are on an increasingly 
large scale. More and more people like 
the idea of intrusting investments to 
large well-equiped agencies __ rather 
than depending chiefly on individual 
efforts. 











Agents and Brokers Inquire Today 
& NEW and IMPROVED e 


Life Insurance 


New York Office: 
PETER E. TUMBLETY . 











The Empire State Mutual Life offers to your clients 
Complete Family Protection providing: 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization Insurance 
Surgical Fee Insurance 


ON MONTHLY LOW PREMIUM PLAN. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
60 East 42nd Street 
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An Anchor 
To Windward 


By E. E. AccER 


Department of Economics, Rutgers College 


Former N. J. Commissioner of Insurance and Banking 


in general the development of Ameri- 
cin life insurance shows that, in the 
vernacular, the public is “sold” on it. 
lis amazing expansion attests the faith 
o! the American public in it. Obviously, 
this also implies that the typical Amer- 
ican life insurance policy is an article of 
proved merit and integrity. 

The future of life insurgnce in this 
country is thus not one that depends 
upon the fundamentals. These have 
heen tested and found adequate. In- 
deed, so far as the market prospects 
are concerned, these promise to be more 
attractive than ever. Coupled with a 
normal increase in population—or per- 
haps greater than normal—is the promise 
of a great expansion of national income. 
Instead of a $90 billion national income 
we talk now of one of $200 billion. 
While he can take for granted a broader 
market than ever before, the real test 
of the life insurance man will be one 
of appraising and interpreting life in- 
surance in an economic and_ social 
framework almost revolutionary in its 
newness. National and_ international 
economic procedures have been so com- 
pletely readjusted that a wholly new ap- 
proach has to be made to the part that 
life insurance can be made to play in 
the prudent man’s calculations. 


Larger Insurance Program Needd 


First may be mentioned the basic ques- 
tion of what constitutes today an ade- 
quate life insurance program. Here ob- 
viously must be considered the effect of 
inflation on the cost of living. Living 
costs have gone up and are going up 
further. Even after a reasonable sta- 
hilitv of prices has been attained it is 
likely that this stability will be on a 
plateau some 50% higher than the level 
that prevailed before 1939. After World 
War I this was what happened in the 
United States, and most students agree 
that it will happen again. Assuming, 





Kaiden-Keystone 


E. E. AGGER 


therefore, that what the insured has in 
mind is an adequate standard of living 
for his dependents, the implication for 
the insurance program is one of a radi- 
cal enlargement. One may resent the 
pressures of a rising price level, but, the 
prudent man, notwithstandine, will try 
to meet it by putting a broadened insur- 
ance protection under those whose wel- 
fare is of concern to him. 

Of course, in many cases, the infla- 
tionary rise of prices has been accom- 
panied by an increase in money income. 
This does not, however, alter the basic 
need for expanded life insurance pro- 
tection. It only means that such ex- 
pansion can be made without undue 


(Continued on Page 126) 











SELL COMPLETE PROTECTION 


North American Life agents are providing their 
policyholders with complete personal protection — 
Life — Accident — Health — Hospitalization — Life- 


time Disability Coverage. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ga., IIL, Ind., Kan., Mich., 
Mo., Neb., N. J., N. D., Ohio and Wis. 


North American Life Insurance Company 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 

















SUCCESS STORY 


In July Our New Life Insurance is 


Approximately 


250% Ahead 


of the Same Month Last Year 


and 82% for the year to date. 


How would you like to join us and 


share in our success? 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 


and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Assurance Company 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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Strongest Life Insurance 


Institutions” 
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An Appraisal of Today’s 


Market for Life Insurance 


By Ropert I. MEHR 


Associate Professor of Insurance, Butler University 


resistance is 
services are 


are uncovered, — sales 
smashed, complementary 


introduced, and alleged competition 1s 
defeated. 
Incomes 
First, take a look at incomes which 


furnish a very definite limit to the mar- 
ket for life insurance, Buyers of Ordi- 
nary life insurance generally are those 
families and single individuals earning 
$2,500 or more annually, Of America’s 
approximately 40,000,000 family or single 
income producing units, ten years ago 


slightly more than 4,000,000 earned this 
figure. Today, more than 13,000,000 units 
earn annually $2,500 or more. So, from 
the standpoint of income, the number 


of potential customers for Ordinary life 
insurance has increased more than 
three-fold. Today almost 34% of Amer- 
ica’s family units, with only a minimum 
of sacrifice, can reasonably afford Ordi- 
more than one 


nary life insurance—yes, 
out of every three American consum- 
ing units. 

The market for life insurance is lim- 


ited not only by the incomes of the 
people but also by their desire for life 
insurance. The effective demand for life 





DR. ROBERT I. MEHR insurance is made up of two compo- 
nents: desire plus the ability to pay. 
Contrary to the utterances of many People demand insurance only when 


insurance satisfies a need. Although the 
surance is not unlimited. It has very agent can not increase a person’s ability 
definite limits. But, for the life insur- — to pay, he can increase his desire for 
ance producer who recognizes the limits life insurance by proper rly explaining the 
of his market, opportunities are unlim- — various uses of life insurance and clearly 
ited. For as the limits of the market demonstrating how it might solve a 
expand, the agent who is conscious of — problem with which a client might be 
these limits is in a position to increase faced. 
his sales and incom r ° 

Wh: i Pane ma ‘ket today? Are Public Not Aware of All Services of 

Life Insurance 

its limits expanding Happily the an- 


inspirationalists, the market for life in- 


swer is yes, and the encouraging thing A large segment of the | American 
is that the market is expanding not only — public is unaware of many of the serv- 
in one direction but in the direction of ices of life insurance. Some are un- 
all of its limits which are pushing out- familiar with mortgage redemption life 
wardly as incomes expand, new needs insurance. Others have not become ac- 





LABOR LIFE 
COMPANY 


New York 22, N. Y. 


The UNION 
INSURANCE 


570 Lexington Avenue , 


MATTHEW WOLL, President 


An old-line, legal reserve institution, offering 
modern Group and Ordinary Life, and Group 


Health, Accident and Hospitalization coverage. 


Inquiries regarding sales opportunities welcome. 





quainted with the many business uses 
of life insurance. Knowledge of the in- 
vestment services of life insurance is not 
yet universal. And, strangely enough, 
everyone is not fully aware of all of 
the family uses of life insurance. This 
lack of knowledge is not confined to 
the usually uninformed individual. [1 
extends to those, who on other business 
matters, are unusually well informed. 
Students in the Graduate School of 
Business at Stanford University are 
quite surprised to learn of the many 
ways in which they can profitably use 
life insurance in their home and in their 
business. And these students, whose 
average age is 29 and for the most part 
married, are all college graduates. It is 
in this kind of market that today’ s life 
underwriter operates, a market which he 
can increase by explaining the services 
of life insurance to those who both have 
need for it, and can afford to buy it. 
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And this includes a large and increas- 
ing number of people not only because 
of higher incomes but because of in- 
creasing needs. 

Increasing Needs for Life Insurance 

Many current developments point to- 
ward increasing needs for life insur- 
ance. First, as the home building pro- 
gram develops there will be a growing 
market for mortgage redemption insur- 
ance. Secondly, as veterans settle down 
to the job of making a living, there will 
probably be a growing number of small 
business units. This will increase the 
market for business life insurance, 
which, incidently, is already vastly un- 
der sold. In the third place, as uncer- 
tainties continue to plague the invest- 
ment market, people in search of a safe 
and sane terminal investment will turn 
more and more to life insurance—espe- 
cially when bits of pessimism begin to 
creep into the security markets. Many 
people who feel that investment securi- 
ties are selling too high will become 
customers for the life insurance invest- 
ment, because they realize that in pur- 
chasing life insurance they are purchas- 
ing a cross-section of an investment 
portfolio built up by life insurance com- 
panies over the years, much of which 
was purchased at low prices. They know 
that they will be given the benefit of 
the time average, and that as a result 
they will not be paying the current high 
prices for investments. Finally, as price 
levels continue to rise, there will be an 
increasing market for family life insur- 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Estate Creation Escape Medium 


By Laurence J. ACKERMAN 


Dean, School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 


It is a unique characteristic of the 
services of life insurance that within the 
social and economic framework of any 
time period, new and persuasive argu- 
ments call for its use in the financial 
planning of an individual. Once it was 
the hazards of travel that induced people 
financial 


© resort to its protective 


shelter. In another era, it was its special 
investment features. In yet another tem- 
poral period, life insurance was an 
arsenal of economic certainty in a world 
trembling under the impact of severe 
economic storm. 

Today life insurance, besides its tradi- 
tional services, is practically the only 
feasible vehicle of estate creation for 
the average man. Squeezed in the vise 
f high taxes, low interest rates, and 


answer. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE IN 


a oA 





ount the clubs in the top-notch golfer’s 
bag—you'll find all the tournament rules allow. 
Why? Because every shot—every lie, presents 
a different situation—creates a new need. He 
knows he needs all the tools it takes to win. 


So, take a sales tip from the golfer. For par 
sales performance—for a perfect approach to 
greater production, increased earnings, pack 
your sales kit with all the modern tools to serve 


your clients’ needs. Multiple Lines are the 


Seatage) 
= Sele I———_ wv 
SURANCE COMPANY 
WALTER <n 
SAINT LOUIS 


mounting living costs, the average man 
finds escape in life insurance as the 
medium for estate creation. 

Life insurance for educational purposes 
is another “must” of the times. With 
veterans flooding American colleges, the 
university graduate in a few years will 
be as common as the high school gradu- 
ate of ten years ago. A college degree 
is fast becoming a “union card” for ad- 
mission to industry and business. The 
father of today must be ready for college 
when his youngster is—ready financially 
to help the boy or girl acquire the 
training of mind and body essential for 
success in living and in making a living. 
There is a general feeling that the un- 
trained youngster of today will be to- 
morrow’s lost generation. 

Old as the idea of insurance for edu- 
cational purposes might be, it takes on 
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Comprehensive Coverage 
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COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Hospitalization 


a new, compelling coat of sales paint in 
this ehonoing world. 
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Anchor to Windward 
(Continued from Page 123) 


hardship, and without any radical 


vision of one’s scheme of living, Wher 
the difficult problem arises is in’ the 
case of those whose incon.es have pot 


been adjusted upward, and who, at the 
same time, have been subjected to heay, 
war taxation. Selling these folks more 
life insurance will require sympathy, «n- 
derstanding and tact, but the basic arcu- 
ment in favor of it still stares one coli- 
lv in the face. 

Next follows the question of life jn- 
surance in a general investment prograti, 
The broad fundamentals of this ques- 
tion may be taken for granted, but whit 
must be considered is the changed nature 
of the whole investment situation and 
the forces likely to dominate it in the 
future. 

The Investment Situation 

The factor that comes first to mind 
is that of rate or yield. All over the 
world, for a decade and a half, govern- 
ments have used inflationary procedures 
to keep rates low. Our own govern- 
ment has done so with complete success! 
Its needs and its powers indicate that 
it will continue to do so for some time 
to come. Moreover, we have made very 
heavy foreign commitments, so that ac- 
tual developments in the future are un- 
certain, Of what we can be sure is that 
governmental fiscal, banking and eco- 
nomic policies are so inextricably inter- 
twined that in the future, they are cer- 
tain to be subjected to the vagaries of 
politics. All this means that the invest- 
ment market, as a whole, will be sub- 
jected to a good many speculative in- 
fluences that will tend to disturb. sta- 
bility of yield and of security prices 

Another factor to be considered is 
the shrinking area of individual in- 
vestment opportunity. Government se- 
curities not only dominate the field, but 
increasinglv, American business has been 
developing a procedure by which it 
largely finances itself. At the same time 
there has been a marked increase in the 
available funds of institutional investors 
like savings banks, insurance companies, 
etc. The result is that the choices for 
the individual investor have been great], 
narrowed down, and, in many cases, lie 
is anxious about the effect on his in- 
vestments of speculative developments 
that he cannot adequately probe or un- 
derstand. 

Under these circumstances an_ ex- 
panded life insurance program may he 
presented as an anchor to windward. 
There are no price or other speculative 
risks in a life insurance policy. Loan 
values, cash surrender values, etc. are 
on a stipulated, contractual basis, or are 
largely covered by protecting legislation 
and supervision. Consequently, the rela- 
tive importance of the place of life in- 
surance in the individual’s investment 
program would seem to necessitate a 
complete reappraisal with a strong pre- 
sumption of greater importance than 
ever before. 

In summary, it may be said that, with 
basically broader market possibilities, 
both from the point of view of adequate 
protection for dependents and from that 
of its place in a general investment pro- 
gram, the argument today is in favor o/ 
a major increase in life insurance. An 
understanding and well-informed sales- 
man thus has new fields to conquer. 





Public Benefactors 


Way back in 1875 Samuel Smiles, one 
of the greatest inspirers of personality 
of his century, if not the greatest, said 
that private and public wealth have the 
same origin. Wealth is an outgrowth otf 
labor and is preserved by savings and 
accumulations and is increased by dili- 
gence and perseverance. : 

‘Tt is the savings of individuals which 
compose the wealth, in other words, the 
well being of every nation,” said this 
philosopher, “On the other hand, it ‘5 
the wastefulness of individuals which o¢ 
casions the impoverishment of states. 
So every thrifty person may be regarde« 
as a public benefactor, and every thrift 
less person as a public enemy.” 
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When one agent or broker asks another: “Where do 


you place your Group and other forms of Employee 


Life InsurancePr”... 


The most frequent answer 1s: “The Travelers.” 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Why? 


Because the broker or agent is naturally interested in the company 
that helps him write the business and the company that will handle 
that business well once it is on the books. 


Because The Travelers organization, facilities and experience all aid 
the agent or broker in meeting the varied insurance needs of large or 
small concerns. The Travelers has established a reputation second to 
none for efficient and friendly servicing of the business lines of insur- 
ance. 


Because it means better handling of all the varied forms of Employee 
Insurance. Travelers men are experienced and have the background 
that can be found only in an organization which pioneered in Work- 
men’s Compensation and Group Insurance. 


Because employee goodwill always results from the safety engineer- 
ing and sickness prevention services of The Travelers. 


Because your client benefits from the intelligent handling of em- 
ployee claims. The broad experience of Travelers claim men is a defi- 
nite help at all times. The Travelers country-wide organization may 
be of untold value to your clients at any time. These Travelers claim 
men each year pay more than half a million employee claims which 
involve injury, illness, death, surgery, and hospitalization. 


Because a plan that meets your clients’ business needs now, and 
that can be revised from time to time as these needs or conditions 
change, can be best developed by you, working with the specialized 
experts of The Travelers. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Maintains arn Life Standards 


By Racpu H. BLancHarp 
Professor of Insurance, Columbia University 





















































All provision for the future, whether 
in the form of tangible property, 
is subject to 
destruction. Inflation 
decrease in the value 
uncertain- 


securi- 
ties, money or insurance, 
depreciation or 
and consequent 
of money is only one of the 
ties that provident. Gov- 
ernments may fall, war may nullify 
plans, exercise of eminent domain may 
destroy a home, property bought for use 
may be lost by various perils and, if 
insured, be replaced by money which 
1s powerless to recreate the property. 


threaten the 


If one is discouraged by these and 
other uncertainties to the point of mak- 


ing no provision for old age or surviv- 
ing dependents, one may be certain, in 
most cases, that nothing will be avail- 


able for the contingencies arising on 
superannuation or death. 

True, one’s provision for the future 
should be arranged in such flexible form 
and he so adjusted from time to — 
as best to enable one to meet chang 
conditions. But, to abdicate in the face 
of possibilities, the probabilities of 
which are wholly a matter of 
tion, does not seem reasonable. 

The threat of inflation is a reason for 


ay, 
spectila- 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD 



















more adequate and careful planning for 
the future than may previously have 
seemed necessary. Life insurance (in- 
cluding annuities) is usually the most 
convenient, safe and effective way of 


Market Appraisal 


(Continued from Page 124) 


making the essential financial provision ance. Many personal insurance  pro- 
that, combined with tangible property, grams which under former price levels 
is likely to maintain an acceptable were adequate are now inadequate and 
standard of life after earning power will have to be adjusted to meet the ris- 


provision ing cost of living. The alert fire insur- 


vanishes. If any ; f ; 
his client to increase 


decreases or 





is to be made, life insurance must be ance agent ur to 
a major factor in it; not to use life his fire insurance to meet rising prop- 
insurance is largely to disregard the erty values, and similarly the alert life 
future. : underwriter should urge an increase 1n 


life insurance to meet rising human life 
values. Here lies a real market for life 
insurance. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to build an estate because of 
high taxes and low interest rates. Real- 
izing this, more and more people will 
look to life insurance as a method of ac- 
quiring on the instalment plan an es- 
tate to protect their families in case of 
death. 
The Will to Buy 

Another limitation on the market for 
life insurance is the will to buy. There 
is hardly an experienced life underwriter 
who has not been up against a client 
who realizes his need for life insurance, 
has the ability to pay for life insurance, 
but yet refuses to buy. Why does he 
refuse to buy? One reason is that the 
purchase of life insurance often necessi- 
tates giving up the purchase of some- 
thing else which will yield present satis- 
faction—a few extra niceties which well 
could be foregone. It represents doing 
without luxuries today instead of doing 
without necessities in the future, but 
since man tends to under-estimate future 
needs and over-estimate future income, 
he tends toward the satisfaction of the 
desire for current luxuries, 

The job of the life insurance agent 
then becomes the job of selling thrift, 
and it is here that he finds it necessary 
to use his many emotional appeals with 
which he is fortunate to be so very well 
equipped. He must create the urge to 
buy as his clients so often need per- 
suasion. Any developments that encour- 
age thrift on the part of the people in- 
crease the market for life insurance. 
During the war omg Americans ac- 
quired a new-born habit of thrift 
through the regular purchase of war 
bonds. Many of these people can be 
persuaded to continue their thrift habit 
through the purchase of life insurance. 
This presents a good market for life in- 
surance, The purchase of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance on such a wide scale 
during the war has also educated many 
Americans in the habit of thrift and has 
made them insurance conscious. It is 
interesting to know that more money is 


—= 


currently saved through life insurance 
than through any other source. 


Attitude of Public 

The public attitude toward the life in- 
surance industry also affects the market 
for life insurance through affecting the 
will to buy. The Institute of Life In- 
surance is ‘contributing to the expan: ling 
market for life insurance through its 
efforts to improve public relations. The 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education also contributes to the ex- 
panding market by training university 
men to teach life insurance in colleges 
and universities throughout the land, 
The American College of Life Under- 
writers by introducing professional 
standards to the business of life insur- 
ance selling is also helping to improve 
the public relations of the life insurance 
business. As the prestige of the life in- 
surance business continues to grow, so 
does the market for life insurance. 

The attitude of the consumers toward 
the particular life insurance company 
and the particular agent also affects the 
market for life insurance. Therefore, 
it is important to every company that 
the public feel favorably inclined to- 
ward it. Companies are emphasizing 
good public relations. The underwriter 
too must conduct himself in such a 
friendly, helpful, and unselfish manner 
in order to win the confidence of the 
people to increase his market. Educa- 
tion can be very important in this re- 
spect, and currently more and more edu- 
cational facilities are being made avail- 
able to the life underwriter. 


Want Adequate Income Before Quitting 
Wor 

In the case of some products, a com- 
plementary product must be purchased 
before one can enjoy its use. For ex- 
ample, a tennis racquet is of little use 
without a tennis ball. In cases like this, 
the price of the complementary article 
has a noticeable effect on the market for 
the product. If the price of tennis balls 
went up so high as to make the game of 
tennis as expensive as golf, the market 
for tennis racquets would be decreased. 
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Life insurance is fortunate in that it is 
not necessary to buy something else to 
complement it. But life insurance does 
complement a product which many 
Americans were given by the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935. According to the 
Social Security Act a covered worker 
can retire and receive benefits when he 
reaches age 65 as long as he does not 
continue to work in a covered employ- 
ment. The benefits provided by social 
security are generally too small to en- 
lea person to retire with any degree 
of comfort. To obtain Social Security 
benefits, one must quit work. To quit 
work, one must be assured of an ade- 
quate income. This can be done through 
a retirement life insurance contract. The 
development of social security and the 
consequent desire to retire at an early 
ave has increased the market for life 
insurance. In a way, retirement life 
jusurance makes it possible for a client 
to use the social security to which he 
has contributed during his working life. 


Markets in general are limited by the 
price of competing goods. This is 
called substitutional competition. The 
price of butter has a real effect on the 
market for oleomargarine. Fortunately 
for life insurance, there are no compet- 
ing goods in the strict sense as there is 
no other definite and sure way of build- 
ing a_ potential estate. Unfortunately 
for life insurance, however, there are 
those who fail to realize this or those 
who are willing to gamble a sure estate 
in an effort to build a larger estate by 
speculation in real estate and securities. 
These people must be made to see that 
from the side of protection, life insur- 
ance has no real competition, And when 
this is done, the market is increased. 


Hedge Against Inflation 


The fear of inflation has caused many 
to question life insurance as the place 
to put their funds. Instead, they feel it 
wiser to place them in the real estate 
or securities market as a hedge against 
rising prices. If and when this notion 
can be dispelled, the market for life: in- 
surance will grow. Inflation should 
bring about an increase in the sale of 
life insurance and not impede it both 
from the protection side and from the 
investment side. 
means an increase in the 
cost of living. Inflation also means an 
increase in the cost of dying. There will 
have to be more dollars to take care of 
the dependents. As prices go up, we 
either spend more money on necessities 
or accept less. We pay more for food, 
or accept less food. We pay more for 
clothing, or accept less. We pay more 
for shelter or accept less. And so it 1s 
with insurance. We must spend more 
premium dollars or accept less insurance 
protection. Many people are accepting 
less protection purely out of neglect to 
adjust these premiums. To place funds 
in the market to protect against infla- 

mn before additional insurance is pur- 
ne is economic folly. By explain- 
ine this principle, the life underwriter 
can increase his market. 


Inflation 


From the investment side, another 
consideration is important. Many peo- 
ple who are now seeking protection 
against inflation really need protection 


not inflation, Inflation 
A good num- 


against deflation, 
has already come about. 


ber of individuals find their incomes 
advancing during periods of inflation. 
It will be these same people who will 


find their incomes falling during periods 
of deflation, and to maintain their stand- 
ard of living they may have to call upon 
their savings. But they will never have 
to call upon these savings while incomes 
are high. In fact their savings will con- 


tinue to increase. But when their in- 
comes decline, and they must fall back 
on their savings, what will have hap- 


pened to their inflationary hedge? Stock 
Prices and real estate values will have 
dropped, eating up much of, the savings. 
it becomes clear that a hedge against 
deflation and not inflation is what is 
necded. The only inflation protection 


necded is protection in case death comes 
the period of 
hich premium life 


durit ng high 


insurance 


pr ic es. 
policy—a 








policy 





with a large 
—will furnish the 


investment 
protection against i1n- 
flation and at the same time provide the 


element 


protection needed against deflation. 


cash values will not decline with prices. 
remain the 
they go up 


They will 


In fact 


declining price level. 


be available for any 


in 


More 
depression 
And these dol- 


gency that might arise. 


lars will 
kets 
from 
principle 
average 


will be 


consumer, 
investment competition of life insurance 


removed insurance 


buy more 
than 
which 


in the 
they 


in depression mar- 
prosperous 


were taken. 


is explained 


market will benefit. 


and 


much 


the 


same 

value with 
dollars will 
emer- 


properly 
of 


life 


dollars. 


markets 


lf 
to 


alleged 


misses the center of the target, 
round and 
failure 


of using his own 
humble 
of assuming authority; who, 
ing in the 
ways of 
who will bring 


Confucius 
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(Continued from Page 
he turns 
seeks for the cause of his 
within himself. 


and yet is fond 
judgment; who is in 
circumstances, and yet is fond 
while liv- 
reverts to the 
man is one 
upon himself. 


A man who is foolish, 


present age, 
antiquity, such a 
Ci alamity 
learn; but 


It matters not what you 








when you once learn a thing you must 
never give it up until you have mas- 
tered it. It matters not what you in- 
quire into; but when you inquire into 
a thing you must never give it up until 
you have thoroughly understood it. It 
matters not what you try to think out; 
but when you once try to think out a 
thing, you must never give it up until 
you have got what you want. It matters 
not what you try to sift; but when you 
once try to sift out a thing you must 
never give it up until you have sifted 
it out clearly and distinctly. It matters 
not what you try to carry out; but 
when you once try to carry out a thing, 
you must never give it up until you 
have done it mosses and well. 











It is said that conservatism comes with age; that 
residence in New England breeds conservatism; 


OUT FROM UNDER THE BUSHEL 





and that Life Insurance, by its very nature must 


and shouldbe conservative. It would seem on the 
surface that these observations are quite true be- 
cause we — The Connecticut Mutual — have been 
asked by our field force time and again, “Why hide 
your light under a bushel? Why not let it out 


some time?” 


It is a nice light and it has been burning stead- 
ily, and brightly, too, for one hundred years now. 


We of the Connecticut Mutual know that the 
Company has not stood still during these past 100 
We know that it has done and is doing a 
number of things for the benefit of its agents which 
make us all proud. 


years. 


ride on the Company’s Compensation Plan for 
p pany I 


its representatives, 


unique organization known as the Dependables, its 
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cruiting. 
Vice President in 


adopt such a plan. 


partial answer to 
new men are very 
fully trained. 
accordance with | 
sonnel, to an exact 


For example, we look with 


its Agents’ 


Pension Plan, its 


We're doing it 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


plan for the Company ’way back in 1939. 


Each general 


We truly think so, and so do the G. A.’s. 
hold us back? We'll bet the reverse. 


the business, and good for us too. 
pretty strong light to hide under 


excellent Training Course for its representatives, 


its Limitation on Recruiting, and many others. 


Let’s take that last item — Limitation on Re- 
Vincent B. Coffin, 


Connecticut Mutual’s 
started this 
And to 


Charge of Agencies, 


the best of our knowledge we were the first to 


The Plan itself is at least a 
the question of being sure that 
carefully selected, and very care- 
agent is limited in 
iis capacity to handle new per- 
figure. Unusual? Sure. Sound? 


Going to 


because we think it’s good for 
We think it’s a 


a bushel. 
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True Life Insurance— 


A Permanent Program 
By S. S$. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania 
President, American College of Life Underwriters 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


All of the main uses of life insurance 
which have met numerous economic con- 
ditions of the past, and they are many, 
are just as essential today as they ever 
were, and a life underwriter should be 
acquainted with them all. It is erroneous 
to think only in terms of a general pattern 
for all, or in terms of some one need 
peculiarly prevalent at some particular 
time. Needs of different people are very 
different at any particular time and that 
is true today—and times change like a 
kaleidoscope. True life insurance should 
constitute a permanent program, adaptable 
to varying needs from time to time 
throughout the policyholder’s lifetime. 

The Inflationary Problem 

But there is one life insurance problem 
that is peculiarly outstanding today for 
nearly all policyholders, and one that is 
not stressed as it should be. I have refer- 
ence to the strong inflationary trend of 
the times with its decreasing purchasing 
power of the dollar and its partial defeat 
of the thrift effort so well represented by 
life insurance. 

The inflationary trend while acute today, 
has been a long-standing economic phe- 
nomenon. It is a long unfortunate story 
for life insurance as well as for all other 
methods of sound thrift and investment. 
Since 1900 there has occurred a deprecia- 
tion of 64% in the dollar’s value in terms 
of the cost of living. And prior to 1900 
the over-all trend of prices upward oc- 
curred for many decades. Old _ people 
today, either annuitants or beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders, visualize with dis- 
may the declining purchasing power of 
the dollar since 1900. And old people in 
1900 made the same observation for the 
period from 1860 to 1900, while old people 
in the ’60’s said the same thing with refer- 
ence to the period from 1820 to 1860. 

This long range inflationary tendencv 
raises a most important line of thought. 


premium dollars year after year, on the 
installment plan, in order to receive a 
stated number of dollars in the later years 
of life; i.e, he buys future buying power 
for self or dependents. And then when 
the promised dollars are received in later 
life they are worth considerably less from 
the standpoint of a current market-bas- 
ket than they were paid as premiums. 


The Young Policyholder 


What this means should be clearly 
visualized by the prospective buyer of 
life insurance or annuities. He should 
understand that life insurance or annui- 
ties constitute the only safe hedge avail- 
able against the inflationary tendency. The 
young policyholder who visualizes the need 
of $100 or $200 a month in old age, 
using his present living standards as a 
basis, should also visualize the declining 
economic power of the $100 or $200 when 
he becomes old twenty-five or forty years 
hence. To be realistic, the young policy- 
holder should decide, when the insurance 
is effected, that the arrangement should be 
made for about twice the amount needed 
in old age, namely for $200 or $400. 

Such action is, of course, difficult if not 
impossible for the great majority of young- 
er policyholders. Hence the unfortunate 
nature of inflation with respect to lifetime 
life insurance arrangements. The same 
problem exists with respect to bonds, sav- 
ings bank accounts, and all other savings 
methods on the installment plan, and is 
by no means confined to life insurance. 
There is no solution to the problem (in 
the absence of a hedge as suggested) except 
to stop the inflationary tendency. The 
situation is not the fault of life insurance; 
instead life insurance can easily be demon- 
strated as an anti-inflationary force. Other 
causes are to blame, and these need to he 
removed. In this removal process the life 
underwriter needs to recognize his duty 
as a citizen and to impress a similar duty 


On the one hand, the policyholder pays on his clients. 








Profit Sharing 
(Continued from Page 59) 


that the current contribution and the 
carry-forward allowance, if it is suff- 
ciently large, may equal a maximum of 
30% of the compensation during the par- 
ticular year. For example, if an em- 
ployer could make a deductible contribu- 
tion of $100,000 in a certain year, if the 
money were available, a contribution as 
large as 30% of the payroll will be de- 
ductible in a future year to make up the 


amount allowed in that vear, plus the 
$100,000 credit carried over from the 
earlier year. Unused credits for years 
in which contributions were not made 


at all, or were less than the maximum 
allowable deduction, may be carried for- 
ward in this way for an indefinite num- 
ber of years until used. Since there is 
no equivalent method of picking up un- 
paid contributions for back years to a 
Pension Plan, it is plain that in some 
cases the Profit-Sharing Plan has an ad- 
vantage over the Pension Plan. 


Integrating Salary Limitation 


If there is a salary limitation in a 
Profit-Sharing Plan, it must be _ inte- 
grated with the Social Security Act in 
the same way that a Pension Plan is. 
As a mater of fact, a Profit-Sharing 
Plan seems to allow greater flexibility 
in such event. In a Pension Plan, inte- 





gration must ordinarily work out from 
year to year over the period to retire- 
ment age. This is so in all types of 
Pension Plans except the Money Pur- 
chase type. A Profit-Sharing Plan may 
meet the integration problem by plac- 
ing a ceiling on the interest which can 
accrue to each participant at any time. 
It would seem that there need be no 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER 





annual ceiling on the interest accruing 
to a given employe under a Profit-Shar- 
ing Plan so long as it is provided that 
no more shall be placed to his account 
after his aggregate interest under the 
Plan and in Social Security reaches the 
equivalent of what Social Security would 
give him if it covered the entire earn- 
ings. When an employe’s limit is 
reached, it may be possible for the Plan 
to go on without reducing contributions 
by placing more into the accounts of 
other employes who have not reached 
their ceilings. 

A Profit-Sharing Plan 
signed to give credit for years 
service as well as for current service. 
Suffice it to say that there are various 
methods of providing for this past serv- 
ice credit without going into greater de- 
tail here. 

It can thus be readily seen that com- 
panies who have given up the idea of a 
Pension Plan or those who are hesitant 
about adopting such a plan, might be 
willing to institute a Profit-Sharing Plan 
with retirement, death, disability, and 
severance benefits and also utilize the 
insurance or annuity contracts to finance 
part of the benefits. 


may be de- 
of past 





Family Security 


(Continued from Page 78) 
that the cost of life insurance has like- 
wise increased. Companies have either 
increased premiums, or have reduced 
dividends or both. Declining interest 
rates On investment and settlement op- 
tions has affected premium rates and 
cash values. A few companies have 
changed premium rates to a 2% or 
24% basis using the Commissioners’ 
Standard Ordinary (CSO) Table. This 


higher cost of new insurance to the 
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North American Reassurance Co. 
LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 

SERVICE 

An Old New England Com- 

| pany of High Character and 

Standing. 

Boston Mutual Agents are 

equipped with Modern Policy 

Forms to meet Present Day Re- 

quirements, on both Industrial 

and Ordinary Plans. 

The Boston Mutual Now Has 

One Policy In Force for Every 

17 People Living in the Terri- 

tory In Which It Operates. 








Home Office 
At Congress and Franklin 
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policyholder means he pays more and 
the company pays less under income 
policies and the settlement options. 

Besides the present day need of pro- 
viding a larger income for family securi- 
ty, retirement, and educational purposes, 
because of high prices, our tax structure 
offers more opportunities to the well-in- 
formed underwriter than ever before. 
There are many occassions for the sale 
of life insurance in light of the present 
day tax situation which should. be 
brought to the attention of the public. 
It should be particularly noted in con- 
nection with our discussion that if the 
insured elects payment of his policies by 
optional mode of settlements, none of 
the sums payable to the beneficiary are 
subject to income taxes when received 
by the beneficiary. Even if the bene- 
ficiary does the electing of a settlement 
option none of the proceeds are taxable. 
There are income tax advantages to the 
insured himself, if he selects the in- 
stallment options before the policy 
matures. 

Life insurance proceeds payable at 
death are largely exempt from income 
taxes when received by the beneficiary. 
This makes life insurance a very at- 
tractive type of security and investment. 
There are other tax possibilities whicli 
the agent may consider such as, an- 
nuity contracts, single premium contracts, 
life insurance for the purpose of paying 
taxes, and pension plans. The agent 
should however be conservative about 
his claims of tax savings as tax laws 
and regulations do change. 

As we said in the beginning, wars 
produce high prices and taxes. We have 
seen that life insurance plays a very 
important role in making it possible to 
provide a larger income, thus alleviating 
these present economic conditions 10 
event of dying or living. 

The chart on page 78 illustrates how 
life insurance companies are placing ¢m- 
phasis on the tax free advantages of life 
insurance income, 
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NEW YORK 


Theres LIFE «x» %e BERKSHIRES 


PITTSFIELD, in the Heart of the Berkshires, attracted, in 
1743, its first settlers, drawing them by its picturesque lo- 
| cation and industrial potentialities. Today, it is a well-built 
| city of 50,000 population, with fine public buildings, sub- 
stantial business blocks, shaded residential communities, 
and, on the outskirts, large manufacturing plants. The ® 
neighboring streams afford excellent water power which 
is utilized in the manufacture of plastics, electrical appli- 
ances, textiles, paper, tools, and spool silks. 
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months . 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
was founded in this city in 1851 by George Nixon 
Briggs, seven times Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. From this modest beginning, it 
grew soundly and substantially until today it is 
entered in twenty-one states and has a very efficient 
field organization. Now, in its NINETY- FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR, the experience gained 
during these years has permeated its entire organi- 
zation, resulting in a substantial increase for the past thirty-six consecutive 
a record of which to be very proud. 








There is Life 
the Berkshire 


The wide variety and broad 
diversity of our policy contracts 
and plans of insurance 


ADULT and JUVENILE 
make available 
A PLAN FOR EVERY DESIRE 
A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 
A PREMIUM FOR EVERY BUDGET 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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You Can Se 


The successful life insurance producer 
is the man who presents an idea, or a 
series of ideas, in such a way as to 
capture the. interest of his prospective 
client, arouse desire for his product, 
and, then, get the necessary action for 
completion of the plan. Since life in- 
surance is an intangible product and 











Ideas 


With Pictures 


By Pau TRoTH 


Manager of Field Service, Home Life 


happy, and we get the connotation in 
picture and copy that to find happiness 
we must plan for it, and the plan should 
include money management and _ life 
insurance. 

Let’s analyze the picture. That the 
family is united we know because its 
members are holding hands. That they 
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This sketch was developed from the word “logistics” to sell basic ideas used in 
planning the air movement of Army troops. 


the policy itself is merely a legal con- 
tract some of the best salesmen use 
pictures; or, at least, word pictures, in 
portraying the things that life insur- 
ance will do. 


Let’s consider for a moment the cur- 
rent series of advertisements being re- 
leased by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance over the name of the Life Insur- 












FAMILY 
CIRCLE 












A sketch anyone can draw. 


ance Companies in America and their 
Agents and built around the theme 
“Family Happiness Has to Be Planned.” 
The first of that series showed a family 
group of four persons and the father 
in that family was smiling, He was 





are happy we can see because they are 
smiling; that the man of the family is 
successful we assume because the wife 
is looking up to him. We instinctively 
feel that they are going places because 


Paul Troth 


A graduate of Michigan State 
College, Paul Troth came to New 
York where he joined the editorial 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter, 
his work being in connection with 
life insurance news. He also began 
to make talks before life insurance 
general agencies here on sales sub- 
jects which were accompanied by 
illustrations which he drew in the 
presence of audiences. So successful 
were these pictorial discussions that 
he was asked to deliver one before 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. He joined the 
Home Life as supervisor of publicity 
in June, 1940, and remained there 
until he was called to active duty 
with the Army in October, 1941. 

Mr. Troth joined the Army’s Air- 
borne Command in September, 1942, 
and was in charge of the prepara- 
tion of all training literature and 
visual aids for Airborne troops. Also, 
he lectured at Army officers schools 
on the subject, many of those in his 
audiences later participating in Air- 
borne operations in the theatres of 
war. While in the service he spent 
part of his time in the Philippine 
Islands. At the time of his retire- 
ment from war service he was a 
lieutenant colonel in the Airborne 
infantry. 














they are not standing still, but are 
walking forward. The picture both tells 
a story and sells an idea—“Family Hap- 
piness Has to Be Planned.” 

Visual Aids Used jin Training 

During the war years the Army made 
tremendous use of visual aids for in- 
struction. In some subjects it was found 
that as much as 30% in training time 
could be saved by the use of training 
films. Why? Because the students’ at- 
tention was concentrated on a picture 
and a voice from the screen which ex- 
plained the picture. The picture sold 
a constructive idea of what had to be 
done and the right way to do it. 

In one of my own lectures on air 
movement procedures, while I was with 
the Airborne Command, I had to touch 
on the important subject of logistics. 
The word itself is ponderous. Its mean- 
ing is “the military science pertaining 
to the movement, quartering and supply 
of troops.” I knew I could sell ideas 
with pictures because I had made many 
chalk talks to insurance people before 
the war, so I developed the sketch 
shown on this page, starting with the 
word “logistics.” The patter was some- 











Pach Bros, 


PAUL TROTH 


from the basic word to include th 
reasons why a man buys life insurance 
—to clear his home of debt, to keep his 
family group together with a full-time 
mother, to give his youngsters a chance 
to complete their education, and to pro- 
vide an income for the old man when 
he’s ready to retire. The picture pre- 
sents the problem and life insurance 
becomes the solution to the problem. 
It gives us a chance to say: “If we all 
had a plan that would guarantee those 
four things we would have a great feel- 
ing of security, wouldn’t we?” The pic- 
ture sells a positive idea and we always 
get agreement with that statement. 
A Picture Anyone Can Draw 

A picture used in selling can be a 
word picture, a photograph, a_repro- 
duction of a fine painting, or just a 
rough diagram sketched out during the 


















1 A debt Free Home . 


2."Family income . 
3, Education_. 


4. Retirement income, 





“Fraud stl. 








This sketch was developed from the word “home” to sell four basic reasons why 
men buy life insurance. 


thing like this—that the first fellow who 
had a problem of logistics was old man 
Noah and like us he had to consider 
three things: his mission, his means of 
transportation, and the selection of the 
weight and bulk to be moved. In an air 
movement we had the same problems. 
Was our mission tactical or administra- 
tive? Were we moving in gliders, cargo 
airplanes or bombers, and what was 
their capacity? What men and equip- 
ment did we have to move and what 
weapons and vehicles like the dinosaurs 
of old would have to be left behind? 
The picture attracted attention and sold 
the idea. 

Back in the life insurance business | 
have been using a similar idea around 
the word “home” because the most im- 
portant reason for life insurance is the 
protection of homes, This sketch is also 
reproduced on this page. It is developed 


interview. It should focus the atte: tion 
of the prospective client and sel! al 
idea. One of my favorites is a siple 
sketch that anyone can draw. It de- 
velops this idea: 

“Mr. Prospective Client: your fails 
has just two sources of income—yc'! at 
work and money at work, Now let’. as 
sume that this house in the upper lett 
hand corner is your place of. bus ess 
and down here is your family circle As 
the result of you at work there :s 
constant flow of income dollars co: ins 
into this circle to keep your fe nily 
group together. Over here in this pet 
right hand corner is a life insur nce 
company. It’s an American institt 100, 
so we'll put our flag on it. Now if you 
will take just a small part of eac: © 
these income dollars which result ‘rom 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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“Let’s meet at the Merchants’ Exchange” 


The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE ......... . PHILADELPHIA §& 




































THE POSTOFFICE has long been the traditional place for people to 
meet, and it was so in Philadelphia just a century ago. But the Postoffice in 
those days was in the Merchants’ Exchange, at Third and Walnut and Dock 
Streets, the real center of the city’s business section and at the edge of the 
beginning insurance district. 


THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE was a meeting place for business 
men; it was the home of the Postoffice and was also the omnibus depot. In 
the picture above you see how the building looked then and very much as 
it still looks today. 


IN 1846 one group of 27 Philadelphians were meeting informally at each 
others’ shops and offices, discussing a big idea they held in common — the 
dream of organizing for Philadelphia and Pennsylvania a mutual life insur- 
ance company, the city’s first. 


EARLY IN 1847 they were to meet more formally at the Merchants’ 
Exchange; their dream would come true when in February the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania would grant them a charter incorporating the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. On May 25 they were to open their Company’s 
first office, at 91 Walnut Street. 


Founded in 1847 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
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There Has Never Been a Better 
Time To Sell Lite Insurance 


The current record of production by 
the field forces of the country affords 
adequate proof that there has never 
been a better time to sell life insurance. 

In 1945 the American public invested 


in $14,139,729,000 of new life insurance. 
During the first six months of 1946 
these same farseeing policyholders ac- 


quired $10,475,563,000 of life insurance 


protection, a gain of more than 47% 


over the corresponding period a year 
aco. 

What is the reason for this? No 
doubt there are many reasons. We shall 
try to summarize some of the chief con- 
tributing factors. For such statistical 
information as I shall use, I am _ in- 


debted to Dr. S. S. Huebner, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and other well-informed 
sources. 

Some Reasons for Unprecedented Sales 
are some high-light reasons for 
life insurance sales 


Here 
the unprecedented 
volume: 

1. A high level of employment—54,- 
000,000 people at work; a Federal Re- 
serve Index of industrial production at 
170% of 1939. 

2. National income running at a rate 
practically equal to the 1945 peak of 
$161 billion. This is a direct reflection 
of increased wages and salaries. 

3. More people have more money 
with which to buy insurance. There are 
fewer safe channels of investment com- 
peting for the life insurance premium 
dollar. 

4. A shortage of consumer goods. 

5. A higher price level of consumer 
goods in many essential lines. While 
total production of goods and services 
is at the highest point in peacetime 
history, so great is the pent-up demand, 
that we still fall far short of meeting 
current needs. 

6. A lower rate of return on invested 
funds. The $100,000 which several years 
ago produced $5,000 a year without im- 
pairing principal, now yields only $2,500, 
and each dollar buys much less because 
of the considerable rise in price levels. 
Thoughtful family heads are taking the 


Total “New Premium Income 


All U.S, Legal Reserve Life In 
surance Companies 
(000,000. omitted) 


1920 $358 1932 $290 
1921 226 1933 240 
1922 239 1934 291 
1923 288 1935 359 
1924 313 1936 322 
1925 341 1937 331 
1926 347 1938 297 
1927 361 1939 303 
1928 379 1940 320 
1929 391 1941 346 
1930 385 1942 324 
1931 362 1943 349 

1944 429 





By Cuester O. FiscHER 


Vice President, Massachusetts Mutual 














easiest and safest out of this 


dilemma, 
Increase in Number of Marriages and 
Families 


way 


7. Return to civilian life of millions 
of service men, with increased con- 
sciousness of life insurance brought 
about largely through their owning Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

8. An increase in the number of fam- 














lion in 1942, Money in circulation is 
almost $30 billion compared with $10 
billion in 1942. 
Widened Base of Families in Surplus 
Income Class 


13. The greatly widened base of fam- 
ilies in the surplus income class: 33% 
of our families had incomes under 
$1,000 in 1939, but that dropped to only 
10% in 1945; 4% of our families had 
incomes of over $5,000 in 1939, but that 


Insurance in Force and Premium Income 
Related to National Income 


(000,000 omitted) 


ilies; the total of families is increasing 
Year Life Insurance National Income 
in Force 
1900 $ 8,562 $ 16,158 
1905 13,364 21,428 
1910 16,404, 28,166 
1915 22,777 32,533 
1920 42,281 9434 
1921 455983 56,689 
1922 50,291 57,171 
1923 56,804 65 662 
1924 63,780 67,003 
1925 71,690 70,051 
1926 79,644 73,523 
1927 87,022 1966 
1928 95 »206 75 5904 
1929 103,146 19,498 
1930 107,948 72,398 
1931 108, 886 60,203 
1932 103,154 708 
1933 97,985 44,713 
1934 98,542 51,560 
1935 100,730 56,546 
1936 104,667 65,282 
1937 109,572 69,031 
1938 111,055 » 762 
1939 13,977 68,500 
1940 117,794 75 5000 
1941 124,673 90,000 
1942 130,333 115,000 
1943 10,309 140,000 
1944 9,000 150,000 
1945* 154,900 160,000 
* Estimated 


Premium Income*#+ Percentage 
Ins. in Force Prem. Income 
of Nat. Income of Nat. Income 

$ 325 52. 2.01% 

516 62.37 2-41 

593 58.24 2013 

791 70.01 2.43 
1,482 61.78 2.17 
1,552 81.11 2.74 
1,705 87.97 2.98 
1,917 86.51 2.92 
2,147 95.19 3.20 
2,414 102.34 3.45 
2,663 108.33 3.62 
25923 117.65 3.95 
3,210 125.43 4.23 
3,426 129.75 4.31 
3,611 149.10 4.99 
3,789 180. 6.29 
3,662 220.85 7.84 
3,480 219.14 71.78 
3,715 191.12 7.21 
3,919 178.14 6.93 
35929 160.33 6.02 
4,011 158.73 5.81 
4,068 176.95 6.48 
4,120 166.39 6.01 
4,267 157.06 5.69 
4,410 138.53 4.90 
4,502 113.33 3.91 
AsTTh, 100.22 3.41 
5267 99.33 3.51 

96.63 


** Including Annuities & Supplementary Contracts 
involving and not involving life contingencies. 


at about twice the rate of population 
increase. The number increased 16.6%, 
while population increased only 7.2% be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. The average size 
of families dropped from 4.1 to 3.8 per- 
sons. The family rather than the indi- 
vidual, however, is the purchasing or 
consuming unit for most products and 
services; that certainly is true in the 
instance of life insurance. 

9. An era of marriages. There was 
a 50% increase for the first four months 
of this year, 

10. The conclusion of war bond sales, 
freeing for other purposes funds which 
have previously gone into that worthy 
channel. 

11. A large volume of surplus funds. 
Liquid savings of individuals have 
reached unprecedented heights, up from 
$54 billion in 1941 to $111 billion in 
1944 and $140 billion at the end of the 
war. We have now saved the equiva- 
lent of a full year’s national income. 
Generations of accumulated savings have 
doubled in total during the short space 
of four years. 

12. Record bank deposits and money 
in circulation. Bank deposits are over 
$150 billion, as compared with $70 bil- 


had grown to 8.8% in 1945; 7.7% of our 
families had incomes between $3,000 and 
$5,000 in 1939, but they numbered 17.8% 
in 1945. In 1941 one-third of all savings 
belonged to those making under $5,000. 
Now they own one-half of the savings 
in spite of the fact that the number of 
those in the higher income brackets has 
increased meanwhile, 

14. The business population is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. There were 
3,235,000 business establishments in the 
United States at the beginning of 1946, 
a net increase of 400,000 over the pre- 
ceding two years. 

15. The farmer market is rich. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
estimated farm income for 1946 at $19 
billion. Taking the nation as a whole, 
farmers have surplus money, they get 
less interest on bank deposits than in 
former years, their deposits have become 
an investment problem to country banks, 
and farmers are becoming more inter- 
ested in owning life insurance. 

16. We are emerging from the “melt- 
ing pot” stage as a nation. Practically 
no immigration has existed during the 
decade from 1930 to 1940; for the first 
time in our history, our emigrants ex- 










CHESTER O. FISCHER 


ceeded our immigrants. Today nine out 
of ten United States babies are born 
to native-born American parents, while 
in 1915 only about one-half were of 
native-born parentage. This means that 
more and more of our people are born 
and reared in the basic philosophy of 
our nation, the nation which is the most 
adequately insured in all of the world. 


All of this adds up to a greatly wid- 
ened rich market. 


Long Years of Selling and Service by 
Agents Win Public Approval 


Now let us take a look at a few more 
potent reasons, First, let us pay tribute 
to the splendid men and women who 
were in their country’s service during 
the war years and have now returned 
to their work in the field of life insur- 
ance selling, doing a bigger and better 
job than kefore. Several companies re- 
port that their returned war veterans 
are getting twice the results they did 
before entering the armed forces. 
Moreover, 19,000 war veterans have en- 
tered the agency ranks since the first 
of this year. 


Second, the constantly increasing pub- 
lic approval and appreciation of life in- 
surance; the American public is more 
life insurance conscious than ever be- 
fore in history. 


And third, the natural and proper re- 
ward for years of determined and _ in- 
telligent sales and service effort on 
the part of the field forces of Amert- 
can life insurance. 


But these two questions are in order: 
Are we doing as good a job as we 
should be doing today? What are we 
going to do tomorrow? 


Winston Churchill once said, “The 
further you can look backward, the 
further you can look forward.” 
story of life insurance in force and 
premium income related to national in- 
come for the period from 1900 to ‘he 
close of 1945, is shown in the accoim- 
panying chart. 


Next, let us study the total New |’re- 
mium Income for the period from 1)20 
through 1944 as shown in the sma'ler 
chart. 


As we study these figures we mist 
make allowance for the devastating  n- 
fluence of increased personal inccne 
taxes. However, despite that, a sur ey 
makes us realize that there still rem: ns 
much to be done. Though the Am ri- 
can people own what appears to be a 
large amount of life insurance, appr¢ x!- 
mately $160 billion, when this is divi ed 
by seventy-one million, the number \ 0 
own life insurance, the resulting fig re 
is an average of only about $2,500 cr 
policyholder. 


And while we can point with pide 
to the fact that during the past twer'y- 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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DOING A TOUGH JOB WELL 


The Provident Mutual is a general agency com- 
pany. Each agency is designed as an independent unit, 
run by a business man on a businesslike basis. On him 
falls the primary responsibility for growth, conservation 
and policy owner service. This responsibility is peculiarly 
his, and he is permitted to fulfill it in his own way without 
tndue home office influence. 

Obviously, the success of the general agency 
system depends largely on the caliber of the men selected 
to represent the Company as general agents. 

It is not easy to select them, for theirs is a complex 
job requiring many skills and abilities, plus a great deal 
of heartbreaking hard work. A good general agent must 
know more than how to run an office smoothly. He must 
know how to sell—and how to impart his salesmanship to 
others. He must know how to recruit—and how to train 
and supervise men after they have been recruited. He 
must know how to inspire, to cajole, to demonstrate. He 
must almost be ‘‘all things to all men.” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD”’ 


His performance is reflected in this year’s new 
business, which is, of course, far ahead of last year. In fact, 
1946 should be one of the biggest years in Provident 
history. But volume is not the only criterion. The surpris- 
ing fact is that practically one-fourth of this year’s 
volume has come from junior agents, many of whom 
were recruited during the year! The high percentage of 
new men already well on the road to successful produc- 
tion, plus the fine records made by returning veterans, 
are eloquent testimonials to the training methods of our 
general agents. 

At the same time, while running their offices, 
recruiting new men, training them, and keeping the 
veterans in production, the general agents have as indi- 
viduals obtained a substantial volume of personal produc- 
tion. They lead not by precept alone, but also by example. 

We congratulate the men who are heading the 
Provident agencies. They are doing their job well. They 
are makers of men. They are builders of futures. 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Proceeds Taxation— 


This Year’s Development 


By JouHn V. Boys 


Assistant General Counsel 


Life Insurance Association of America 


Luckily for those who are trying to 
keep up to date on the tax status of 
life insurance proceeds, the tempo ol 
change has slowed down in the last few 
years. In fact, since 1942 there has been 
no change at all in the Federal tax 
statutes so far as they affect life insur- 
ance proceeds. 

There was, however, one very impor- 
tant income tax ruling by the Treasury 
Department in May of this year that 
simplified what had been a complicated 
point and that formerly everyone had 
trouble in making policyholders and 
beneficiaries understand, 

New Ruling as to Instalment Options 
Under Income Tax 

By this new ruling—Treasury Decision 
5515—it is now settled that, under the 
present statutes at least, no part of in- 
stalment payments of death proceeds 
are subject to income taxation. No 
longer will agents have that difficult job 
of explaining to their clients the intri- 
cate distinction between an instalment 
option selected by the beneficiary and 
one selected by the insured. It now 
makes no difference who selected the 
option—all the instalment payments of 
death proceeds are exempt from income 
taxation and thus no part of such instal- 
ments need be included in the bene- 
ficiary’s income, even though she may 
have selected the instalment option her- 
self. ’ 

The current income tax Regulations, 
as amended this year by T. D. 5515, now 
provide: 

“The proceeds of life insurance poli- 

cies, paid by reason of the death of 
an insured to his estate or to a bene- 
ficiary (individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration), directly or in trust, are ex- 
cluded from the gross income of the 
beneficiary, except in the case of cer- 
tain transferees [for a consideration] 
as provided in section 29.22(b)(2)-3 
and in the case of a [divorced] spouse 
to whom such payments are income 
under section 22(k). Jt is tmmaterial 
whether the proceeds are received in a 
single sum or otherwise. If, however, 
such proceeds are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments must 
be included in gross income.” 

The sentence in italics was added by 
T. D. 5515. There was deleted at the 
same time four or five long paragraphs 
which are quoted in the box on this page. 

The change effected by T. D. 5515 was 
retroactive. It amended not only Regu- 
lations 111 which applied to current in- 
come tax payments, but also prior 
Regulations (Reg. 103, Reg. 101 and Reg. 
86) which applied to income tax liability 
under prior acts. However, claims for 
refunds are entertained by the Govern- 
ment only when filed within three years 
of the date of the return. 


Old Ruling Prior to May, 1946 


The old rule as to instalment pay- 
ments of death proceeds under the in- 
come tax (laid down in 1943 by T. D. 
5231) is now of little more than histori- 
cal interest. Briefly the Department’s 
now superseded ruling was that such 
instalment payments were completely 
exempted from income taxation only if 
the insured selected the instalment op- 
tion. But if the beneficiary selected the 
option, she had to include in her gross 
income that part of each instalment 
which the Government declared to 


represent interest. For the method the 
Government had prescribed in deter- 
mining what part was income, see the 


now deleted provisions formerly in the 
Regulations which are quoted below. 
The Government’s theory in drawing 


What The New Ruling Deleted 
From The Old Regulations 


The provisions which T. D. 5515 this year deleted from the regulations 
and which formerly prescribed what part of installments of death proceeds 
paid under options selected by the beneficiary were included in her gross 
income are as follows: 

In the case of a beneficiary to whom payments are made in installments pur- 
suant to an option exercised by such beneficiary, the amount exempted is the 
amount payable immediately after the death of the insured had such beneficiary 
not elected to exercise an option to receive the proceeds of the policy or any part 
thereof at a later date or dates. In any mode of settlement pursuant to an agree- 
ment of the insurer with a beneficiary the portion of each distribution which is to 
be included in gross income shall be determined as follows: 

(a) Proceeds held by the insurer. If the proceeds are held by the insurer un- 
der an agreement with a beneficiary to distribute either the increment to such 
proceeds currently, or the proceeds and increment in equal installments until both 
are exhausted, there shall be included in gross income, the increment so paid to 
the beneficiary, or so credited to the fund in each year by the insurer. 

(b) Proceeds payable in installments for a fixed number of years. If, pursuant 
to such an agreement, the proceeds are payable in installments for a fixed number 
of years, the amount that would have been payable by the insurance company im- 
mediately upon the death of the insured (if payment at a later date had not been 
provided for) is to be divided by the total number of installments payable over 
the fixed number of years for which payment is to be made, and the quotient repre- 
sents the portion of each installment to be excluded from gross income. The amount 
of each installment in excess of such excluded portion is to be included in gross 
income, For example, if, at the insured’s death, $1,000 would have been payable in 
a single installment, but ten equal annual payments are made in lieu thereof, the 
portion of the installment received during any taxable year to be excluded from 
gross income is $100 ($1,000 divided by 10). Any amount received as an installment 
in excess of $100 is to be included in gross income. 

If the proceeds are payable in installments tc a spouse who was divorced or 
legally separated from the insured under a court decree, such proceeds are to be 
excluded from the income of such spouse to the extent provided in the preceding 
paragraph only if not required to be included in her gross income under section 
22 (k), relating to alimony income. Thus, if under the terms of a divorce decree, an 
insurance policy upon the life of the husband is to be purchased by him to provide 
a principal sum of $10,000 payable upon his death in ten annual installments, with 
interest, to his divorced wife, the full amount of such installments, received by the 
wife, including the interest, is to be included in her income. See further section 
22(b) (2), section 22 (k), §29.22 (b) (2)-4, and §29,22 (1)-1. 

(c) Proceeds payable in installments during the life of the beneficiary. If, 
pursuant to such an agreement, the proceeds are payable in installments during the 
life of the beneficiary the amount of each installment that is to be included in gross 
income will be determined as in paragraph (b) of this section, except that the 
number of years to be used in the specified computation will be determined by 
the life expectancy of the beneficiary, as calculated by the table of mortality used 
by the particular insurance company in determining the amount of the annuity. 

(d) Proceeds payable for a fixed number of years and for continued life, if, 
pursuant to such an agreement, the proceeds are payable in installments for a fixed 
number of years and for continued life, the amount of each installment that is to 
be included in gross income will be determined either as provided in paragraph (b) 
of this section if the fixed number of years for which payment is to be made ex- 
ceeds the life expectancy of the beneficiary, as calculated by the table of mortality 
used by the particular insurance company in determining the amount of the an- 
nuity; of, as provided in paragraph (c) of this section if such life expectancy ex- 
ceeds the specified fixed period. 

If a mode of settlement pursuant to such an agreement has been in effect prior 
to the first taxable year which begins after December 31, 1933, (or after December 
31, 1935, in the case of a mode of settlement described in paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion), the entire amount received and excluded from gross income in such prior 
years shall be deducted from the proceeds payable upon the death of the insured; 
the remainder shall be divided by the number of installments unpaid at the be- 
ginning of such taxable year (whether over the remaining portion of the fixed 
period or over the life expectancy as of that date, depending on the mode of settle- 
ment adopted); and that quotient shall be the excludable portion of each install- 
ment. As soon as the aggregate of the amounts received and excluded from gross 
income under the methods of computation provided for in this section equals the 
amount of the proceeds payable upon the death of the insured, the entire amount 
received thereafter in each taxable year must be included in gross income. 

The foregoing provision had been inserted in Section 29.22 (b) (1) 
Regulations 111 by T. D. 5231 of February 22, 1943, which first enunciated 
this distinction between options selected by the insured and those selected by 


the beneficiary. 





Matar Studio 
JOHN V. BLOYS 


this distinction was that when a bene- 


ficiary selected an instalment option, 
the proceeds lost their identity as death 
proceeds within the meaning of the ex- 
emption language of the Code and that 
she was in the same position as if she 
had received the proceeds in cash and 
reinvested them. 
Litigation Under the Old Ruling 
The courts however refused to recog- 
nize this distinction and held that no 
part of instalment payments were in- 
cludable in the beneficiary’s gross in- 
come, even though she selected the op- 
tion, The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit so held in the case 
of Pierce v. Commissioner, decided in 
December, 1944. In March of this year, 
the Third Circuit held to the same ef- 
fect in Law v. Rothensies. The Com- 
missioner has now in effect acquiesced 
in these decisions by T. D. 5515. He 
formally acquiesced in the Pierce de- 
cision in the June issue of the Internal 
Revenue Bulletin, 
State Net Income Taxes and Death 
Proceeds 
It is, of course, the impact of Federal 
income and inheritance taxation, with 
their exceedingly high rates and nation- 
wide application, that are of most con- 
cern to holders of insurance contracts. 
Nevertheless thirty states do impose in- 
dividual net income taxes, all of which 
have specific language dealing with life 
insurance proceeds. These states are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 
All of these state income tax laws ex- 
clude death proceeds from gross income 
and most do it in about the same man- 
ner as the Internal Revenue Code (i.., 
they exclude from gross income amounts 
received under life insurance contracts 
paid by reason of the death of the in- 
sured.) There seems little question hut 
that T. D. 5515 will result in simi!ar 
reversals of rulings by those staies 
which had followed the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau’s former rule and drain 
the distinction between instalment « 
tions selected by the insured and thee 
selected by the beneficiary. 
Inheritance Tax Status of Proceed: 
Unchanged 
(a) State 
The foregoing changes were all 
lated to income taxation. Under 1'¢ 
inheritance and estate tax laws thie 
have been no recent changes. All pr - 
ceeds, payable to named beneficiar °s 
continue to be exempt under most 
the state inheritance tax laws, althou-h 
fourteen states require proceeds p:\- 
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/ ay Message speaks i: iLself s 








This message does speak for itself, but we would 
like to add one important fact. The results re- 
ported by the Flitcraft survey are the accomplish- 
ments of Home Life’s quality Field Organization. 
We congratulate that Field Organization on their 


consistently fine record. 


OME LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


@ETHELBERT IDE LOW WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON JAMES A. FULTON 
hairman of the Board Agency Vice President President 





























































































How Life Insurance Helps New York City 


SCHNEIDER 


WALTER E 


world famous 
monuments 


Manhattan's 


numerous 


\mong 


skyscrapers are 


to life insurance, yet they are seldom 
so regarded by the millions who have 
seen them in person or in_ pictures. 
Some of these skyscrapers—notably the 
Empire State Building and those clus- 
tered in Radio City—are symbols of life 


surance at work behind the scenes in 


the development of New York City’s 
businesses and industries, and in the 
lives of millions of persons who live 


or work in the world’s greatest city. 


No matter where you might turn, life 
insurance funds have been doing their 
part in building a strong economy—as 
investments in industries that contrib- 


uted to the city’s growth and helped to 
provide jobs, in holding homes together 
at the death of bread-winners, and in 
many other ways. The life insurance 
business, and particularly the compa- 
nies which are domiciled here, have had 
a considerable part in making New York 
City great. 


Life Insurance Grew With City 


In 1842, a period in the city’s history 


when open fields and swamps existed 
where many skyscrapers now stand, life 
insurance as it is known today started 
with the granting of a charter to a New 
York City company. Although the econ- 
omy of the city contrasted greatly with 
that of today, it was apparent a few 
vears after the first life insurance com- 
pany was organized that the need for 


destined the business to 
Indeed, by the 


life insurancy 
sound and rapid growth. 


turn of the century, eight more com- 
panies which are still domiciled and 
doing business in New York City had 


been organized 
Even in its early 
ance business had 
creasing series of 
growth and development by stabilizing 
the economy of the community through 
the payment of millions of dollars in 
benefit payments. Furthermore, by di- 
recting the flow of their investment 
funds into city mortgages, municipal 
bonds, institutions and churches, the 


days the life insur- 
begun its ever-in- 
contributions to 


life insurance business helped the city 
to get a sound footing and to expand. 
In later years similar assistance was 


extended to manufacturing organiza- 


tions, utilities and transportation facili- 
ties. 

Today, there are seventeen life insur 
ance companies which have home of- 
fices in New York City. Forty-three 
additional companies also are licensed 


to do business in New York State and 
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By Wa ter E. ScHNEIDER and G. WILLIAM PAULSEN 


The Institute of Life Insurance 


This article is based on facts gathered by The Institute of Life Insur- 


ance for the Mayor’s Business 


Advisory 


Committee of New York to 


show how life insurance has helped the city grow into the world’s largest 


metropolis. 

Since 
every city 
to the life 


the greater proportion of these operate 
in the metropolitan area. 


At the outset of 1946, the combined 
assets of the companies domiciled in 
New York City alone amounted to 


$17,700,000,000. The home office build- 
ings of these companies, many of which 
are outstanding landmarks and_ well 
known in New York’s famous skyline, 
are valued at $72,000,000. 

Many Careers in Life Insurance 

There are more than 400 branch of- 
fices and agencies representing the com- 
panies selling life insurance in New 
York. Offices located throughout the 
city provide headquarters for the pro- 
duction forces and house those who 
back up the agent with various clerical 
and managerial functions. Thus, the 
business always stands ready to service 
quickly and efficiently the life insurance 
needs of the people and local enter- 
prises. 

Home office employes of the compa- 
nies domiciled in the city represent a 
force of 25,000 persons. In addition, 
approximately 9,000 agents devote their 
full time endeavors to the distribution 
of life insurance in the city, and with 
other branch offices and agency per- 
sonnel included, the total employed in 
the business in New York City aggre- 
gates more than 40,000. 

Many young men and women who 
wish to make their careers in life insur- 
ance find their opportunity to do so 
in New York. They are needed not 
only to sell life insurance but to handle 
investments, perform managerial func- 
tions, train for actuarial work and do 
a variety of other services. 

Stability Through Sound Management 

The life insurance business in New 
York City enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing among the soundest of all our finan- 
cial institutions. The companies and the 
state have found that in serving the 
public with life insurance protection, 
their most important responsibility ex- 
ists in maintaining a sound financial 
condition. 

\ composite tabulation of the assets 
of eleven New York companies as of 
December 31, 1945, indicates their 
fundamental soundness. These assets of 
course, represent the funds of policy- 
holders from all parts of the country, 
which find investment outlets through- 
out the nation. 





Assets Amount Pctge. 
Real Estate $ 360,000,000 0% 
Mortgages 2.020,000,000 11.4 
Bonds 13,610,000,000 77.0 
Stocks 245,000,000 1.4 
Cash 300,000,000 17 
Policy Loans 730,000,000 4.1 
Other Assets 435,000,000 2.4 

700,000,000 100.0% 


In recent ae. pe tie of worldwide 
importance affected the life insurance 
companies but little with regard to their 
stability and solvency. Through sound 
management and conservative operating 
policies, life insurance companies do- 


ing business in New York have main- 
tained their financial stability when 
many other types of businesses were 
meeting with financial disaster. 


World War II presented new prob- 


life insurance has made similar contributions to the economy of 
and town of the nation, the New York study will be of interest 
insurance business everywhere. 





lems to the business. Personnel ranks 
were depleted by 10% during times 
when the need for life insurance pro- 
tection and _ policyholder service was 
greater than ever before. The number 
of agents decreased 25%. Nevertheless, 
purchases of new life insurance in New 
York City increased by more than 25% 
during the war to an estimated $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1945. In the post-war era the 
companies are prepared to render 
vereater contributions then ever before 
to the city’s social economy. 


Operations Supervised by State 


Operations of life insurance companies 
of New York City, as elsewhere in the 
commonwealth, are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Superintendent of 
Insurance who is appointed to take 
charge of all matters pertaining to in- 
surance written within the boundaries 
of the state. It is notable that the 
Superintendents in New York have an 
outstanding reputation for their leader- 
ship in insurance affairs and that their 
able administration has helped the busi- 
ness to develop soundly, not only here, 
but throughout the rest of the country 
as well. 

Each year financial statements of all 
companies operating in New York State 
are sent in to the State Insurance De- 
partment. These are among the most 
detailed financial reports submitted by 


any type of business to any govern- 
mental body. Investments of the com- 
panies must be carefully scheduled and 


analyzed in each report, for state regu- 
lations require the companies to invest 
their funds in the very highest grade 
securities and mortgages and in ven- 
tures which are fundamentally sound. 
In addition, thorough examinations and 
detailed audits of each company’s ac- 
counts are conducted periodically by the 
state. So detailed are the analyses of 
the companies’ operations, that a life 
insurance man once exclaimed, “Our 
business lives in a glass house!” 


Life Insurance at Work 


Detailed statistics on life insurance 
for New York City are not available. 
Most of these statistics are reported on 
a national and a state basis, but not on 
an individual city basis. The figures for 
the companies housed in New York are 
available of course, but totals for the 
residents of the city in all companies 
of the country do not exist. 

Taking the state figures, however, 
and applying a pro-rata distribution to 
the citizens of the five boroughs of 
New York provides estimates which 
give some indication of the importance 
of life insurance in the social and eco- 
nomic life of the community, 

Statewide, the life insurance owned 
is about $1, 700 per capita, which is 50% 
greater than the national average. On 
the same basis, the people of the city 
of New York would be found to own 
approximately $13,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance—a huge estate of future pro- 
tection. 

From this protection there is indi- 
cated an annual flow of benefit pay- 
ments in the city considerably in excess 
of $200,000,000, funds going to bene- 
ficiaries and living policyholders year 











G. WILLIAM PAULSEN 


after year to meet their financial emer- 
gency situations or planned uses. These 
funds benefit thousands of families 
daily. They are about evenly divided 
between death benefits and benefits to 
living policyholders. Well over $100,000,- 
000 went to families of the five bor- 
oughs this past year, for example, in 
payments of death claims. A like amount 
went to other families as matured en- 
dowment policy payments, surrender 
value payments, disability, annuity and 
dividend payments. 

These payments mean that hundreds 
of thousands of families in those bor- 
oughs know of the direct benefits of 
life insurance through personal experi- 
ence. In the past five years, for ex- 
ample, some 500,000 policies have been 
paid as death claims alone. An even 
greater number of policies has_ paid 
benefits to living policyholders. Thou- 
sands of families are together today, 
under the same roof, because the chief 
income producer had provided the’ in- 
surance which kept the home going and 
is now the family’s principal income. 
Thousands of persons are enjoying re- 
tirement income from their policies, 
thousands are using the accumulated 
funds of endowment policies for the 
purpose for which they were set up, 
thousands are either enjoying a college 
education or have assurance that they 
one day will enjoy it, entirely because 
of an educational life insurance plan. 

Again using the pro rata method of 
determining the figure, it is found thiat 
the total fund standing back of tliese 
New York City  policies—called the 
“assets”—now approximate $3,750,000,000. 
These funds are serving a dual puryose 
—through their earnings, reducing their 
policy costs, on the one hand; and 
aiding the economic structure by invest- 
ment in a virtual cross-section of ‘he 
community, on the other hand. 

Today, for example, more than 45% 
of the policyholders’ assets are at work 
for the Government of the United St: tes 
through War Bonds and this weuld 
mean some $1,700,000,000 of War Be:ids 
thus held in the funds of the New York 
City policyholders; there is $900,000.00 
at work financing business and indu:‘ry 
through the securities of the railro ds. 


utilities, industrial plants which serve 
both this city and the nation a: 4 
whole. Another $600,000,000 is at work 


in mortgages and real estate, hel; ing 
to finance property owners both in ‘he 
purchase and maintenance of ti! eit 
properties. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF 
THE MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


OF 


The CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
AND ITS AFFILIATES: 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 


TRANSPORTATION INS. CO. 
Under One Roof 
In the ‘ 


CONTINENTAL COMPANIES 





76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Headquarters - Eastern and Metropolitan Departments 


For the Following Lines: 
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Life Insurance Medical Research Func 


By Francis R. Drevaipg, M. D. 
Scientific Director of the Fund 


The Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund grew out of discussions at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
held on November 15, 1940, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the sub- 
ject. The war, however, caused a long 
delav in development. In 1944, through 
participation of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Comm't‘ee appointed in 1940 
became the Joint Life I :surance Medical 
Research Committee. On November 10, 
1944. this committee met in all-day con- 
ference with nineteen outstanding medi- 
cal investigators from various parts ot 
the country. At this meeting the value 
of a cooperative medical research fund 
supported by life insurance companies 
was made abundantly clear and the main 
outlines of the organization of such a 
fund were brought out. During 1945 a 
constitution was drafted, and before the 
end of the year it had received the 
necessary approval of member com- 
panies. On December 11, 1945 the first 
official meeting of the board of di- 
held and the first 


rectors was grants 
were made. 
Purpose and Scope 
The purpose of the Fund is to en- 


courage and facilitate medical research, 
with particular reference to investiga- 
tions which may be expected to result 
in improved longevity. Since important 
advances in medical practice and public 
health usually grow out of increases in 
knowledge of the basic structure and 
function of the body in health and 
disease, the Fund will be devoted to 
fundamental research. The care of 
patients does not come within the scope 
of the Fund, since money for this pur- 
pose should be available from govern- 
mental and numerous private philan- 
thropic agencies which are already de- 
voted to this field. 

The whole subject of medical research 
covers a vast area. Wisdom 4nd _ the 
desire for efficiency, therefore, demanded 
that the scope of the investigations to 
be supported by the Fund should be de- 
fined. Only by this means could a real 
program be adopted and research proj- 
ects be intelligently selected for support. 
The field chosen to work in is that of 
the diseases and functions of the heart 
and blood vessels. It was selected with 
the advice of a group of prominent 
physicians. The choice was a wise one. 
Everyone knows the great role which 
diseases of the heart and arteries now 
play among the causes of death, The 
subject is one in which life insurance 
companies, their policyholders, and the 
public alike have a tremendous interest. 
From a medical point of view, this field 
is very extensive because the healthy 
functioning of all the parts of the body 
depends upon the maintenance of a 
proper supply of blood through the 
heart and arteries. The encouragement 
of research on this subject will be a 
great service to medical research in 
eeneral. 

Organization and Resources 


The Fund is composed of member life 
insurance companies which contribute 
annually sums of money computed on 
the basis of the member’s insurance in 
force in the United States as of the 
beginning of the previous year. There 
are now 149 members, including ten 
Canadian companies. The 139 United 
States member companies represent 93% 
of the life insurance in force for all 
United States companies. In 1945, be- 








(Left to Right): Col. Francis R. Dieuaide, Scientific Director; Dr. Francis G. 


Blake, YaJe University, Chairman Advisory Council; and M. Albert Linton, Cha‘r- 


man of the Fund. 


cause the organization was set up late 
in the year, only one quarter of the 
regular annual contributions was called 
for and the total sum made available 
was $144,928.28. For 1946 the total 
amount will be about $585,000. On the 
other hand, the total sum requested in 
1945-46 by applicants for the support of 
research projects was more than ten 
times these amounts which were avail- 
able for grants. 

The control of the affairs of the Fund 
is vested in a board of directors the 
members of which are to be elected 
by the member companies. The chair- 
man of the board is M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual Life. 

The board is assisted by a secretary 
and a treasurer who are officers of 
member companies. Associated with the 
board is an advisory council which con- 
prominent scientists, all with 
great experience in planning and evalu- 
ating medical research. The chairman 
of the advisory council is Dr. Francis 
G. Blake, dean and Sterling professor 
of Medicine at the Yale University 
School of Medicine. The function of 
this Council is to recommend research 
policies in general and specific projects 
to receive support from the Fund. From 
the point of view of scientific soundness, 
the Advisory Council ha the utmost im- 
portance, because it gives promise that 
the Fund will be wisely put to work 
The board of directors and the Advisory 
Council will do their work largely by 
means of three or four meetings a vear. 
In order to form a link with the medical 
departments of member companies, four 
medical directors sit with and advise 
both the board and the Council. These 
officers are chosen, two by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
of America and two by the medical sec- 


tion of the American Life Convention. 


Office of Fund Is in New York 


A scientific director of the Fund has 
been appointed who will devote most 
of his time to the Fund. He has the 
functions of stirring up desirable appli- 
cations for grants; of investigating appli- 
cations and preparing them for consid- 
eration by the Council and Board; of 


sists of 





keeping informed of the progress of re- 
search, both that supported by the Fund 
and other studies in heart diseases. In 
order to keep in touch with professional 
work, the Scientific Director has an hon- 
orary appointment as Clinical Professor 
of Medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University, 
where he will do a limited amount of 
teaching. He will also attend meetings 
of important medical societies. He will 
not be engaged in the private practice 
of medicine. 

The office of the Fund, where its pro- 
fessional interests will be carried on, 
has been established at 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York City, in the New York 
Academy of Medicine Building. Since 
it is intended to keep the administrative 
cost of operating to a low figure, the 
organization of the office will be simple, 
the personnel for the present consisting 
only of the Scientific Director and es- 
sential secretarial assistants. In time, 
it is planned to build up a fund of in- 
formation about research on heart dis- 
ease and related subjects. 

Methods of Operating 


The Fund itself will not 
research work; nor will it 
basic facilities for research. Instead, it 
will make grants of money 


engage in 
create the 


y for the in- 
creased utilization of existing bas‘c faci- 
lities in medical schools and other insti- 
tutions prepared to do medical research. 
The Fund does not intend to pay the 
salaries of fully developed mature re- 
search workers, since such men need 
permanency of tenure of their jobs. It 
it believed to be in the best interest of 
our institutions that their key men 
should be paid by them and not by an 
outside agency. 

Two methods of working have been 
adopted. The first and more important 
of these is the making of grants of 
money to be used in support of specific 
research projects which are planned by 


the investigators themselves. Such 
grants may cover the salaries of re- 
search associaties and technical assist- 


ants, and the cost of supplies of all sorts 
and of special equipment. These grants 
are made, not to the individuals them- 





selves, but to the institutions in which 
they work, with the stipulation that the 
money must be used for the particular 
project for which it is given. Grants vary 
a good deal in amount. In some in- 
stances, small sums may be very im- 
portant. They are made for a specified 
period of time, which is usually two or 
three years. 

The second method of working is the 
granting of fellowships to promising in- 
dividuals to enable them to engage in 
medical research under the supervision 
of an experienced and highly competent 
investigator. The purpose of these fel- 
lowships is mainly to provide training 
ii research for men and women who 


could not otherwise afford it. There 
are two grades of fellowships, one 


senior and one junior, Both carry modest 
salaries and small amounts of money to 
be used for laboratory expenses. 

Institutional grants in support of re- 
search and fellowships are both open to 
qualified institutions and individuals any- 
where in the United States and Canada. 
Within the two countries, there is no 
geographic limitation whatever, and the 
Fund is anxious to secure a wide distri- 
bution of its grants. 

The two types of grants in this pro- 
gram both aid medical research in two 
ways, namely, by supporting selected 
promising research projects and by 
training seiected promising individuals 
in research methods. 


Grants Made to Date 


To date fifty-two grants have been 
made in support of research, the total 
value of which is $599,203. Of these 
grants, which have been given to thirty- 
one institutions, eleven are in New Eng- 
land, fourteen in the Middle Atlantic 
States, nine in the Middle West, nine 
in the South, seven in the Far West, 
and two in Canada. The projects sup- 
ported deal with a very wide range of 
subjects, but all are in the field of 
disease or function of the heart and 
blood vessels. It is not expected that 
further grants can be made until early 
in 1947. 

Many undoubtedly worthy applications 
have inevitably been declined, since as 
stated above the total amount requested 
for projects was over ten times the 
amount available for grants. 

The fellowship program was launched 
only in April, 1946. It was given very 
wide publicity, but time has not yet per- 
mitted a large number of applications 
to be made. Nine fellowships have been 
granted already, two of which go to 
men in Canada. More fellowships were 
awarded late in the summer of 1946 

No statement can be made at this 
early date about the results coming fron 
the work supported by any of the-c 
grants, the earliest of which began on 
January first of this year and many «i 
which commenced only on July first. 

Significance of the Fund 


By its nature, medical research is 
a slow process. Important advance s 
usually arise from the work of mary 
scattered investigators who have p1 
pared the ground and tilled the s 
often over a period of many years. Lo: 
experience shows that the attack on @ 
specific medical problem frequently lis 
to be indirect, instead of direct. Oft:” 
the attack must be made by worki 
out fundamental points which at fil 
may seem remote from the goal. 
general, one cannot buy in a brief perio! 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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“He isn’t in, but I can answer that question—$1,000 is not enough— 


that’s what MY husband had!’ 


"“Onward’ 


Helps Bankerslifemen 
Do a Better Job 


There’s no doubt that a little humor adds a lot of zest 
to life . . . and to business, too. That’s why Bankerslifemen 
enjoy the cartoons which appear in our field force’s own 
publication Onward. It helps keep them in good balance 
to get a good chuckle periodically. This matter of balance 
is of paramount importance to every one of them, too. 


Equipped with the variety of contracts which permit 
them to meet every life insurance need and with the pro- 
motional and presentation material to put the story across, 
they would still not be assured of success without funda- 
mental knowledge of the insurance business as well as 
natural sales ability. That’s why Bankerslifemen are chosen 
in the most scientific manner possible, are trained under 


the direction of their agency managers and in intensive 
school programs under home office supervision, are super- 


vised and aided in the field to get them started right and 
keep them on the road to success. 


The continuing quality of training for Bankerslifemen 
keeps them well-posted and alert . . . makes them the kind 
of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow 
workers, or competitors. 


BANKERS Life ComMPANY 
° M 


DES 


OINES 
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“I see good news, Mr. Bixby ... your wife is going to come into a lot of 
money ... from the Bankers Life Company!” 




















“I’ve prepared a special dish to commemorate that $1,000 policy you sold 
Mr. Richguy—peanuts!” 


init co x \ 
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~ BANKERS LIFE 







‘Well, if it isn’t Officer O'Riley! I’ve been trying to see you about taking 
more insurance for weeks!” 
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Experience With Aerial Rockets 


J. WILLIAM 
}. William 


KNIBBS, 
cz, 


IT] 


Knibbs, formerly of 


the home office of National Life of 
Vermont and now = assistant general 
agent of that company in Manchester, 
N. H., had unusual experiences in the 
Navy in the Orient during the war. 

In May, 1943, he received a commis- 
sion and after a few months of train- 
ing in the field of air combat intelligence 
he was shipped out to the West Coast 
and assigned to a patrol bombing 


—— He spent five months in 

California getting some special training 
with some special radar equipment, and 
was with one of the first Navy squadrons 
to leave the = states equipped to fire 
aerial rockets. 

Mr. Knibbs’ squadron spent a year 
in the Southwest Pacific and Philip- 
pines. The pilots did their share of dam- 
age to enemy shipping in the northern 
part of the Netherlands Indies, up 
through the Philippines and on_ the 
China coast between Hong Kong and 


Medical Research Fund 


140) 


(Continued from Page 


of time a simple answer to a difficult 
medical problem, even for a very large 
sum of money. It follows, therefore, 
that the operation of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund may not result 
for a long time in obvious advances in 
such a composite value as life expect- 
ancy and that full signficance of the 
Fund may not be clear until some years 
have passed. 


Nevertheless, experienced research 
workers are confident that the Fund will 


make a great contribution to medical 
progress. One may be sure that ad- 
vances will be made in our knowledge 


of rheumatic tever, high blood pressure, 
arteriosclerosis, and coronary artery 
disease, and that in time this progress 
will result in prolongation of life. 

The creation of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund has attracted 
great interest among the members of 
the medical profession who see in the 
undertaking both an expression of con- 
fidence and an act of helpfulness. The 
work of the Fund in time will undoubt- 
edly win the appreciation of policy- 
holders and of the public in general. Life 
insurance companies are in a strategic 
position to aid medical research. They 
are directly interested in the results 


and they can combine to do a job of 
great calibre which they could not do 
one by one. To attain success, the good 


cooperation, as well as the 
of member com- 


will and the 
financial contributions, 
panies are needed. 





Amoy. During the final month there, 
when stationed at Clark Field north of 
Manila, the squadron made a number 
of special strikes on Formosa during 
which efforts were concentrated on 
blowing up alcohol factories and _ rail- 
way communications. Mr. Knibbs was 
not a pilot, but managed to get in 
enough flying to know what was going 
on. He “made the trip” on three or 
four special strikes and anti-shipping 
sorties along the China coast. He was 
awarded the Air Medal and a Gold Star 


Helps New York City 


(Continued from Page 138) 

These funds may be found at work 
in almost any part of the city. Many 
of the outstanding landmarks were orig- 
inally financed by life insurance funds. 
Radio City and the Empire State Build- 
ing are prime examples. Many of the 
great apartment hotels, countless homes 
have obtained their mortgage financing 
through the life insurance funds which 
are invested for the policyholders. 

A New Yorker knowing the facts has 
but to look around New York to visual- 
ize the vast use of life insurance funds 
in the city’s economic development and 
to realize the great number of jobs 
these funds provide. Some typical ex- 
amples can give a rough idea of the 
extent of these contributions. For in- 
stance, among the investment holdings 
of United States and Canadian life in- 
surance companies in January, 1942, the 
latest year in which these figures were 
available, were securities of all of the 
principal railways serving the city. 
Pennsylvania Railroad securities totaled 
over $165,000,000; New York, New 
Haven and Hartford and its subsidi- 
aries, nearly $60,000,000; the New York 
Central network, $180,000,000, and the 
Longe Island Railroad, more than $14,- 
000,000. Such long term loans have 
helped the city’s life lines of commerce 
and travel to expend their facilities, 
purchase new equipment, increase roll- 
ing stock and in doing so, provide many 
jobs here and elsewhere. 

The portfolios of United States and 
Canadian companies also showed that 
nearly $90,000,000 of policyholders’ funds 
were at work in the New York Tele- 
phone Co., helping to bring communica- 
tions into metropolitan homes and of- 
fices. Other investments of these com- 
panies included more than $120,000,000 
in bonds of the public utilities which 
serve New York residents and indus- 
tries with light, power, water, heat, gas, 
electricity and steam. 

N. Y. City Municipal Securities 


More than $250,000,000 of New York 
City municipal securities were also held 
by the life insurance companies. Policy- 
holders’ funds have helped to finance 
the construction of highways, bridges, 
tunnels and other public projects. They 
have also contributed to the develop- 
ment of some of the major New York 
department stores which have made the 
city famous as a retail center. Two of 
the department stores have over $3,000,- 
000 of life insurance funds at work in 
their establishments and another al- 
most $2,000,000. 

Mortgage financing is also a part of 


the effective aid which policyholders’ 
funds have given to owners of homes 
and small business properties in the 
city. Although this assistance was not 


as great during the war years, when a 
substantial proportion was used to help 
the nation assure victory, mortgage in- 
vestments in homes, factories and im- 
proved city real estate are again becom- 
ing active investment outlets for the 
business. In recent years the life insur- 
ance companies have taken a_ place 
among the leaders in the home mort- 
gage field. They now own nearly a 
third of all FHA mortgages in the 
nation and are among the largest in- 
vestors in these types of loans. It is 
expected that they may take even more 
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in place of a second Air Medal for these 
trips. 

In January, 1946, Mr. Knibbs was 
released from the Navy and returned 
to the agency of Robert P. Burroughs, 
life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and chairman of the table 
in 1942-43. He has devoted his entire 
efforts to recruiting and training men 
and developing his personal production. 





Partnership Insurance 
In discussing partnership insurance at 


the annual field convention of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Frank D. 
Murphy, CLU, Peoria, IIl., said that in 


overcoming the objection ‘that perteer- 
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of the post-war FHA neal 
Investment funds of the life insur- 
ance business have always responded to 
the needs of the nation and are again 
available for peacetime programs which 
spell progress. During the depression 
which followed 1929, these funds were 
directed extensively into the purchase 
of U. S. Government securities—which 
were then urgently needed for depres- 
sion relief. They were also going into 
the usual channels of financing aid 
business and industry and were among 
the relatively few sources left for mort- 
financing of home During 


gage owners. 
the war, the need for war financing by 
the Government called for even greater 


investment in War Bonds and life in- 
surance funds met this need with a 
record purchase of these securities. Dur- 
ing the six years of the war, policyhold- 
ers’ funds directed into this channel 
increased nearly 200%. At the same 
time, life insurance funds have main- 
tained their financing aid to business, 
industry, home owners, other property 
owners and all the other channels of 
investment which are authorized for life 
insurance investment. 
Large Scale Housing 

Just as these funds have gone into 
mortgage financing for many of the im- 
portant buildings of the city, they have 
also gone into some of the leading hous- 
ing projects. The importance of good 
housing to the city’s welfare has long 
been recognized by the life insurance 
business. It was a pioneer in this field 
and among the earliest builders of large 
scale housing developments. 

Today its accomplishments have al- 
ready included construction of some of 
the world’s largest planned communities. 
In New York City particularly, thou- 
sands of families have been provided 
with light, airy apartments in suburban- 
like atmosphere. 

In response to the critical need for 
housing facilities after World War I, 
the first large scale project was begun 
in 1922 in Queens, Long Island, under 
enabling legislation passed by the state. 
By 1924 the project, representing an in- 
vestment of $7,500,000, was completed 
and speedily rented at rates averaging 
only $9 a room, 

At present, several life companies are 
either operating, building, or contem- 
plating the erection of large scale hous- 
ing in the metropolitan area. More than 
$78,000,000 has already been invested in 
such housing. Building activities have 
already begun on new projects to cost 
at least $75,000,000 more. 

Nearly 30,000 New York families will 
be housed in modern apartments in 
present and _ projected developments 
which suggest the lines of the city of 
the future. More than 75,000 persons will 
be housed in these life insurance com- 
pany projects, which could house the 
entire population of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rents for some of these apartments 
are as low as $9 per room, making them 
available to low and middle income 
groups. 

More than 6,000 men were employed 
in building activities of housing already 
completed and many more will work 
on the new developments before com- 
pletion. This will not only stimulate em- 
ployment directly but will benefit thou- 
sands of additional workers in the build- 
ing trades, fabricating industries and 
transportation companies. 

Because such a large portion of the 


ship insurance costs too much he aid: 
“I try to persuade them to set up a 
partnership agreement with a Sir king 
fund. I prepare a columnar shee: and 
then go into the discussion of hoy 
much this insurance is going to cos,” 
When presenting his proposal this 


prospect, he often says, “You don’t eed 
a partnership agreement while yo:. are 
living. Even though you have one. you 
can cancel it by mutual agreement. Yoy 
realize, of course, that if your partner 
dies you won’t own the business any 
more, you will be just a liquidating rus- 
tee. You will either have to deal with 
your partner’s widow, whom you may 
not like, or with her lawyer, whom you 


omit even know.” 





insurance, the 


euainiiie owns life 
companies feel a definite responsilility 
to seek to raise health standards and to 


prolong life. For many years they have 
been actively engaged in this work in 
cooperation with public and _ private 
agencies. During the war a “Keep Well 
Crusade” was conducted by the life in- 
surance business, in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, to improve health conditions dur'ng 
a period when one-third of the nation’s 
physicians were in the service. The New 
York companies participated in this ei- 
fort. Some companies operating in New 
York City have also endeavored for 
many years to educate the public on 
prevention of disease through institu- 
tional advertisements, motion pictures 
and informative booklets on health sub- 
jects. Letters from policyholders fre- 
quently credit the saving of a life or 
some other benefit to these activities. 

Most of the companies doing business 
in New York also are supporting the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
Diseases of the heart and arteries rep- 
resent the biggest single cause of death 
among the civilian population and 
through this fund it is planned to spend 
more than $3,500,000 during the next 
six years to fight these diseases and 
to improve the public health. New York 
City will share largely in the benefits 
of this project, 

The companies domiciled and doing 
business in New York also have taken 
an important part in other major life 
insurance activities of social significance 
which are contributions to the public 
welfare of New York and the nation 
as a whole. One was the program of 
the Life Insurance Companies in Amer- 
ica and Their Agents to help hold prices 
down and prevent a runaway inflation. 
Another is the energetic effort of com- 
panies and agents to assist the Veterans 
Administration in persuading discharged 
service men to retain their National 
Service Life Insurance. 


Life Insurance Aids All 


Thus it may be seen how life insur- 
ance is actively at work in ways that 
affect the daily life of the average New 
Yorker. Most New Yorkers are policy- 
holders, beneficiaries, or indirect re- 
cipients of life insurance benefits, be 
they business men, laborers, housewives 
or students in the city’s public schools. 
Policyholders’ funds may have _ helved 
in the construction and maintenance of 
the average New Yorker’s home of 
apartment building. They may hive 
helped to finance the transit facilities 
or the bridges and tunnels he uses, oF 
the terminals through which he passes 
daily in order to go to work or to s! op. 
They may have helped to finance ruil- 
roads that bring food to his table nd 
the utilities which serve him with 1i:ht 
and heat. 


The deep sense of responsibility to its 
policyholders and to the public contin ies 
to guide the life insurance business as 
it contributes every day to the so ial 
and economic progress of New Yc'k. 
Serving to remind us of these contri u- 
tions are many of the city’s thousa ds 
of structures. More often they are ot 
multi-storied skyscrapers but moc st 
family homes. Regardless of their s ’¢, 
they will still be unknown monume.'ts 
to life insurance at work, behind ie 
scenes, in New York. 
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North Carolina 
Grove Park 


California 


Massachusetts 
OysTeR HARBors 
September 23-24 





Indiana 
FRENCH Lick 


October 23-24 





MISSION INN 
November 11-12 


Colorado 
BROADMOOR 
October 28-29 





And Not a Convention 


Our first post-war regional meetings will be two- 


day, streamlined refresher seminars, packed full of 


vital information for men who want to sell more 
life insurance. True, a little of the “Convention” 
atmosphere will be there, but preceding the dips 
in the pool of fellowship there will be challenging 
work-outs in the business of selling life insurance. 
The real purpose of the meetings will be to give 


New Jersey 
RITZ-CARLTON 
Sept. 30—Oct. 1 








in the Lot! 


every attending agent all the up-to-date information 
he can hold about the post-war markets, plus a 
quick once-over of the latest Company moves in 
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Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


his interest. 


New England 
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George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Building of an Agency in Nebraska 


Starting With One Full-time Agent in 1939 Paul C. Kaul Has Three 


Paul C. Kaul of Omaha, whose agency 
the 


has three consecutive times won 
President’s Organization Trophy of the 
Connecticut Mutual—it goes to the gen- 


eral agency doing the best job of or- 
ganization building, business conserva- 
tion, getting new recruits into produc- 
tion and cooperation between the agency 
and home office—spent his earlier lite 
on a farm near Paxico, Kansas. During 
his senior year in high school he en- 
listed in World War I, returned to com- 
plete his high school work and then 


spent two years in Kansas University. 


Ile began to sell health and accicent 
insurance in 1920, but when the money 
penic hit Kansas in 1921 he found sell- 


ing to farmers tough going and so went 


into the grocery business at Topeka, 
knowing that no matter how hard the 
times people must eat, After about five 
years he went to work for the Buick 


Motor Co. in Topeka and in May, 1931, 
he became an agent of Connecticut 
Mutual, Topeka. There he began to hit 
his stride. He became district manager, 
built up an agency production to $900,- 
000, and on February 16, 1939, he be- 
came Omaha general agent. 
Finds Agents in Wartime 

Accompanied by his family he drove 
up to Omaha. The agency he took over 
for the state of Nebraska had paid for 
$203,000 in 1938, and he started with one 
full-time man. With the help of the 
office and a few good centers of 
production he was able to recruit three 
good men during the year and five more 


force 


in 1940. As he had hired young men 
right out of college and many of them 
belonged to the reserve corps he lost 








E. C. Sherwood 
six of his full-time men when the war 
came along. So, in January, 1942, he 


faced about the same situation that was 
confronting him when he started the 
agency. It was starting all over again. 

He got four promising men in 1942, 
three of whom became successful. In 
1944 and 1945 he got ten in all through 
older agents and some direct mail. 

Kaul thinks the reason his agency 
won the President’s Organization Tro- 
phy three years in succession was be- 
cause first of all he thought that a good 
recruiting job could be done during the 
war the same as any other time. There 
were many older men wanting to get 
into some line of work with a future, 
and many 4-F and medical discharge 
boys and these were developed by the 
agency. They have done a fine job, have 
been well trained and are ready to take 
advantage of the present tremendous 
market. 

Stepping up of production in the Kaul 





Organization Trophy 


agency was rapid: $503,000 in 1939; 
$527,000 in 1940; $747,000 in 1941; $831,- 
000 in 1942. In 1943 the agency reached 
$1,215,000 and in 1945 it was $2,200,000. 
It now looks as if the agency will pass 
$4,000,000 this year, 

Recruiting during past twelve months 
has been largely a question of selection. 
The agency has every desk occupied in 
the Omaha office, but is increasing its 
space there on January 1. Except for 
replacements it doesn’t expect to bring 
any more new men into the Omaha 
agency. It has had a few new recruits 
in the rural territory because the farm 
business is excellent, and has seven full- 
time men working the rural territory 
and living outside the agency. 

Some of the outstanding production 
men in the agency are Alan H. Tully, 
Clinton E. Dahlgren, Theodore J. Pot- 
thoff, Jr. and Lloyd V. Clark. 


Tully a Marine Captain; Dahlgren 
Sells Farmers 


Tully, born in Grand Island, Neb., 
and graduated from University of Chi- 
cago with an A.B. in business adminis- 
tration in 1939, started selling general 
insurance in Grand Island and_ then 
joined the Marine Corps spending two 
years with Second Marine Division on 
Guadalcanal, Saipan and Tinian, getting 
Purple Heart and Bronze Star. Dis- 
charged a captain, he joined Connecticut 
Mutual. Returning from the beginners 
school in Hartford he paid for a little 
more than $29,000 his first six months 
of 1946. Starting on people in Grand 
Island he is now branching out and 
selling some farmers, He spends about 


wl 


A. H. Tully 


four hours a day in the field, with an 
average sized case of $2,817. He was 
recruited through Edward C. Sherwood, 
a district manager. 

Clinton E. Dahlgren lives in Bertrand, 
Neb., a town of 600, where he was born. 
Before entering the service he was a 
bookkeeper. He became connected with 
the Kaul agency through answering a 
letter sent him from the home office 
and discussing Retirement Income. 
Sherwood saw him and brought him to 
see Kaul, with the result that he entered 
the agency in December, 1943. He paid 
for $160,000 his first year and he quali- 
fied for the last Quarter Million Dollar 
Club. About 75% of his business is on 
farmers who, he believes, are big busi- 
ness men nowadays and have a greater 
need for life insurance than many city 
folks, as the farmers have not hereto- 
fore been covered by Social Security. 
Dahlgren uses Social Security as an 
approach in many of his sales to farm- 





C. E. Dahlgren 


ers showing the need for additional 


insurance. 

Theodore J. Potthoff, Jr. was gradu- 
ated from high school in Carroll, Ia., 
in June, 1939, After working on his 
father’s farm and being president of 
a 4-H Club for three years he went to 
work for the Glenn L. Martin outfit in 
Nebraska, a war plant, remaining until 
March, 1944, when he joined the Omaha 
agency of Connecticut Mutual. He was 
21 at the time. During his first calendar 
year he paid for $331,522 although a 
stranger in Omaha at the start. During 
his second club year he qualified for 
the 100 Cases Club and in 1945 won the 
agency’s plaque for doing the best all- 
around job in selling and conservation 
of business and agency helps. He is 
responsible for bringing two new full- 
time men into the agency. Since com- 
ing to the agency, by the way, Potthoff 
has married and has a baby boy. “Ted” 
Potthoff is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, YMCA, Nebraska Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, Omaha 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
is on agricultural committee of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Lloyd V. Clark, born in Albion, Neb., 
and graduated from Doane College, 
Crete, that state, ran a creamery with 
his father until hard times made it im- 
possible for the business to survive. 
The family moved to Omaha where 
Lloyd was about to work for a large 
creamery when Kaul’s attention was 


drawn to him through a letter from a 
sister of one of the older agents. In 
January, 1941, he went to work for the 
Kaul 


agency. It was hard going the 





T. J. Potthoff 


first year in a strange town, but since 
that initial period he has hit between 

200,000 and $250,000 annually. 

Edward C. Sherwood entered life in- 
surance in 1939 after attending Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for a year. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, he joined the Kaul agency and 
was appointed a_ supervisor shortly 
thereafter. The first man he recruited 
was Clinton E. Dahlgren of Bertrand, 
Neb. Sherwood’s unit paid for $727,000 
for first six months of 1946 and consists 
of one supervisor, four full time men 
and two brokers. About 60% of the busi- 
ness comes from farmers and_ their 
families. About half of the paid-for 
business is written in connection with 
the company’s direct mail system, The 
balance is evenly divided between cold 
canvass and personal acquaintances. 
Average sale for first six months 1946 
was $2,521. Average age of applicants 
is about 28, 

How Agency Operates 

Discussing operations of the agency 








Consecutive Times Won His Company’s President’s 


Paul C. Kaul said to The Gold Jook: 
“In training our men we believe that 





PAUL C. KAUL 


they should know the fundamentals of 
our business well—organized approach, 
organized sales talks, with a lot of drill 
in the office and a lot of field work 
with the general agent and supervisor 
and the other men in the agency, We 
have a lot of joint work, contests and 
agency parties. All of our full time 





L. V. Clark 





men keep time control and a monthly 
plans book. Time control books art 
turned in every Monday morning. !! 
the books are not in on time the age! 
is fined. These time control books art 
graded either by the general agent of 
supervisor. A red pencil is used and we 
write complimentary remarks where the 
agent has done a good job in some 
particular phase, such as prospectin:. Ii 
he has fallen short somewhere a/ong 
the line we make:a note in the ook 
about this. With these checks on activi 
ties we know whether the agent is 11 
pecting right, seeing people and 

right kind, and if pushing hard en ugh 
for interviews. If a man hits a ‘s!..mp 
we have no difficulty putting our fi ige! 


on the trouble. Our boys realize that 
they can’t worry themselves out °f @ 
‘slump’—it takes good work habit:—a 


time control will prove. We have | rac 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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THESE are headlines of a few of Northwestern 
National Life’s advertisements which have ap- 
peared in various publications during the past 
few years. Each of these advertisements expresses 
an idea—a point of view—on a subject of timely 
importance to life insurance policyholders and 


the nation as a whole. Giving currency to such 
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ideas through advertising is just one way in 
which NYNL discharges its obligation as a good 
citizen — an obligation this Company believes 
rests on a business institution no less than on 
an individual. 

We will gladly furnish reprints of any of these 


advertisements on request. 
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What Constitutes a Good Agent? 
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By H. W. ScHENKE 
Manager, Wichita Branch, New York Life 


At least thirty standards of measure- 
ment can be used by an agent in check- 
ing up on himself. Any agent who meets 
all of the qualifications which are set 
forth in this article will not have much 
difficulty in succeeding in life insurance 


and if he does measure up to all of 
them it will certainly make his path 
easier to travel. 


Is civic minded and public spirited— 
does his share along these lines, 

Is an active member in some group 
such as church, college fraternity alumni, 
luncheon club. 

Studies all the time to improve his 
knowledge of things that will help him 
in helping others. 

Is careful of social conduct to avoid 
any reflection on himself. 

Is sociable and genuinely interested 
in the other fellow’s defeats and tri- 
umphs—good news; bad news. 

Is not a bore in his conversation and 
does not waste his or other folks’ time. 


Is careful about his appearance— 
clean linen, clean teeth, clean finger- 
nails, hair combed, shoes polished. 


Is known asa busy man and is not 


Excess Verbiage Kills 
Sales, Says Bienstock 





Photo by Tommy Weber 


NATHAN S. BIENSTOCK 


Nathan S. Bienstock, Keane agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New York, quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table 
for 1946 with a total of $1,662,570 in his 
company for the year 1945. His total 
production in all companies was approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, Among his clients are 
some outstanding authors and_ radio 
personalities. 

In a recent discussion of estate plan- 
ning and analysis (at the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life convention of field men at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.) he made these 
comments about interviewing: 

“Worthwhile prospects are 
impatient. They have work to do and 
they want action. When’ they go into 
a doctor’s office they want the diag- 
nosis in one-syllable words and not all 
the accumulated detail of the doctor’s 
education. In a lawyer’s office they want 
the opinion without all the legal riga- 
marole and verbiage. From us, the sales- 
men of life insurance, they expect and 
demand a simple diagnosis and recom- 
mendation—what they need and what 
it will cost. We can boil all this down 
to one simple statement: if we make 
it easy to buy, it will be easy to sell.” 


busy and 


caught loafing in pool halls, taverns, ete. 


Integrity 
Is known as a man 


whose word is 





good as gold—absolutely and fearlessly 
H. W. Schenke 

H. W. Schenke started with the 

New York Life as an office boy in 


1915; served overseas in World War 
I with the 35th Infantry Division. 
| He returned to the New York Life 
/in 1919 as cashier of the Wichita 
| Deneck ; going into agency work in 
/ 1924. He became agency director 
| successively in Peoria, Ill.; St, Louis 
| and Wichita going to latter city in 
| 1943. The Wichita branch had paid 
| for more than $5,000,000 by August 
1, 1946. Its paid business from new 
| agents up to August 1 was in excess 


| of $1,000,000. 








honest with himself and everyone else. 

Can be trusted with knowledge gained 
in his work and does not “spread” it 
all over town when he makes a sale. 





H. W. Schenke 


He does not spread rumors or gossip. 

Goes out of his way to do nice things 
for people deserving of it and never 
passes up an opportunity to tell good 
things to someone when he hears them. 

Helps to boost and promote the busi- 
ness and progress of his friends and 
clients. 

Will go out of his way to straighten 
out a misunderstanding or false impres- 
sion of one of his policy owners. 

Takes Care of Health 

Is careful of his health—doing the 
things that improve it; avoiding the 
things that make Monday morning hard 
to start. 

Is a_ self-starter—can generate his 
own enthusiasm—and make each new 
call an adventure in living and a chal- 
lenge to his imagination. 

Has a strong conviction of the great- 
ness of America, the future prosperity 
of his locality, and an abiding faith in 
his business and its indispensability and 
usefulness in solving the people’s prob- 











Never Better Time 


(Continued from Page 134) 

five years as the population of the 
United States has increased 30%, the 
number of persons owning life insurance 
has increased 90% and the total life in- 
surance owned has increased nearly 
300%, we must agree that the signifi- 
cance of any such study and comparison 
must be related to national income. Any 
analysis, on that basis, may well begin 
with recognition of the startling fact 
that the total of life insurance owned 
in private legal reserve companies 
amounts to only one year’s national in- 
come. 

True, the progress of life insurance 
since the beginning of the century has 
been great and amazing. We, as a na- 
tion, have begun to grasp the signifi- 
cance of risk bearing and risk elimina- 
tion in our economic life. 

Turning back to the beginning of this 
century, we find that in 1900 life insur- 
ance in force in private American com- 
panies amounted to $8,562,000,000 com- 
pared with $154,600,000,000 in 1945. To- 
tal premium income increased from 
$324,723,000 in 1900 to $4,793,000,000 in 
1944. Death claim disbursements were 


$100,721,000 in 1900 and $1,280,000,000 in 


1945. Payments to living policyholders 
rose from $67,967,000 to $1,388,000,000. 
These increases were: 
Insurance in force.......... 18 fold 
Total premium income...... 15 fold 
Death claim payments 
(ADDHORD) cacstenvwiee ee ccna 13 fold 


Payments to living policy- 
holders 
$300 Billions of Life Puetatien 

And yet, as Dr. Huebner has stated 

on many occasions, we have just 
scratched the surface. He states that 
the present total of life insurance in 
force is only one-sixth of the coverage 
that ought to exist if every family head 
endeavored to protect dependents fairly 
and according to decent standards, 

Making allowance for the old age and 

survivor benefits of the Social Security 
plan, National Service Life Insurance in 
force, and the $8 billion of insurance 
with fraternal and assessment societies, 
we arrive at a grand total of life value 
protection of approximately $300 billion. 

It is estimated that property values 

amount to about $400 billion. Therefore, 
insurance on the lives of those who 
have created these property values is 
about 25% less than the valuation placed 
on the product of their genius. 

Until we reach the point where the 


citizenry of this great nation is insured 
for at least $1,000 billion (one trillion 
dollars) of life insurance, we have 
ahead of us days of great challenge and 
responsibility—and by that time there 
will be new horizons and higher goals. 

The Three Great Dramas of Life 

In a booklet entitled “Population and 
Purchasing Power,” Dr. Vergil D. Reed, 
associate director of research of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., says, “The three 
great dramas of life are birth, marriage 
and death. Each of these means another 
type of migration in your market. The 
stork brings in new consumers; Cupid 
brings in new family purchasing units; 
death scatters these families and liqui- 
dates your old customer accounts. In 
the three and one-half years ending 
July 1, 1945, the stork brought you 10,- 
569,000 new customers. Cupid presented 
you with 5,477,000 new families. Death 
liquidated 5,137,000 of your old custom- 
ers. During this hour in which I am 
speaking, the stork is making 345 de- 
liveries and the Grim Reaper is taking 
168 consumers out of your market for- 
ever.” 

That is the great underlying reason 
why the market for life insurance con- 
tinues. As long as those three great 
dramas of life continue, there will be 
a need of the basic service in which 
the underwriters of America are en- 
gaged. 


In the year and years ahead, there 
can and will be a great future for 
capable life underwriters. Every ma- 


terial requirement for continuing pros- 
perity and full living is at hand. We 
are blessed with the resources of pro- 
ductive land, industrial facilities, ener- 
getic people, and a capacity to dream 
and create, All that is lacking today to 
assure a full realization of our national 
destiny is that degree of individual and 
group responsibility and that spirit of 
united effort which brought us complete 
victory in the great world struggle. 
Those who have fought and sacrificed 
together should and must learn to work 
and live together. 

The life insurance producers of 
America are advocates of thrift, build- 
ers of security and champions of indi- 
vidual initiative and free enterprise. 
They are doctors specializing in the 
alleviation of economic ills. 

Their mission is an important and a 
never-ending one. Neither depression 
nor prosperity lasts forever, but the 
sound, well-organized and active life 
insurance producer goes on successfully, 
serving himself and his nation well 
through prosperity and depression. 


lems. 

Has a plan of work and work: the 
ne many calls and interviews «ach 
ay 

Importance of Objectives 

Has a goal—either for volume grit. 
ten and paid or for income to b> fe. 
ceived, 

Is not careless about his wor. or 
service to policyholders—is proms; jp 
the matters that deserve and require 
promptness. 

Is fairly orderly and a fair-to-middliy’ 
record keeper. 

Has a good prospecting 
keeps a good prospecting file. 

Does a fair-to-middlin’ job of pre- 
paring for each interview with a: in- 
telligent, organized, prepared, written 
and oral, brief or outline for the pros- 
pect to see, feel and follow. 

Has courage enough to call on any- 
one and everyone for a fact-finding get- 
acquainted interview. 

Preparation 

Will not go back for the selling inter- 
view until he has analyzed the problem, 
prepared a sensible, intelligent solution, 
and is prepared to give the prospect a 
fresh idea with a sales presentation that 
sparkles with the work and thought that 
are behind it. 

Knows that it is the pressure of an 
idea that makes a satisfied sale and not 
the pressure of a contest or honor roll 
for himself that makes a sale. 

Develops his imagination  continu- 
ously, uses it all the time to become 
more resourceful—more useful—to get 
more and better business and do a bet- 
ter job for those he calls on. 

Is eager to attend branch office meet- 
ings and other gatherings to learn all 
he can from other agents about their 
methods, work plans, etc. 

Is kind and considerate at home but 
does not permit himself to become 
errand boy or spend $10 an hour doing 
work that can be hired for 50 cents an 
hour. 

Has a plan of self-improvement—to 
develop his personality—to improve his 
choice of words—to increase his effec- 
tiveness in his job of helping other folk 
to solve their financial problems. 

Subscribes to at least one good insur- 
ance magazine. 

Subscribes to at least one good 
monthly service which will acquaint him 
with late developments respecting es- 
tates, trusts and similar matters. 

Mr. Schenke’s suggestions first appeared 
in the Nylic Review of the New York Life. 


plan and 





Kaul Agency 
(Continued from Page 144) 
tically no turnover among our men in 
Nebraska. 
“All of our full-time men_ receive 
averages on their work habits at least 
every four months, showing what cacli 
contact, each interview, and every hour 
in the field is worth to him. In 1945, 
for instance, our full-time men, includ- 
ing our first year men, averaged $3 pet 
contact and a little over $8 per inter- 

view, first year commission only. 
“Most of our sales in this agency are 
made on Retirement Income, at !cast 
the interview is opened up on the Ke- 
tirement Income approach, and sales 
talk, and naturally sometimes it is 
necessary to switch to Ordinary _ife, 
Family Income, or some other cont: act. 
Our agents, after the first year, do 
simplified programming. Retirement In- 
come at 65 policy, and Life Paid Up 
at 65, plus Graded Premium Ordi: ary 
life at present are the most poy lat 
contracts sold in our agency.” 





Tip for Young Agents 


some one outside of the 
ranks of life insurance field men 11as 
a decidedly good idea which can be 
applied to sale of life insurance. Us der 
that category comes a remark \ ich 
E, J. Schofield of New York, chair iat 
of the acquisition cost conferences 1 
casualty and surety insurance, sai 10 
The Gold Book: 

“If T were a young agent T would 
bother with neople other agents don! 
bother about.” 


Occasionally, 
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The Farmers’ 


By O. W. Regp, CLU 
Great'West Life, London, Ontario 


| live in a small village which has 
approximately ten homes, a_ general 
store, a smithy, and a creamery, When 


| entered the life insurance business 
some twenty-two years ago it was ob- 
vious that if I were to earn sufficient 
money upon which to live, I must look 
for the majority of my business from 
the farmers’ market. 

The farm market at that time was a 
most “skeptical” market. The farmer, 
the greatest gambler of all, doubted that 
which he could not see, feel, hear, taste 
or smell. In short, he did not believe 
in buying life insurance. He believed 
that the best thing he could leave be- 
hind him was a well-stocked and well- 
equipped hundred acres. If his family 
required money at his death, they could 
sell some stock. 

Evolution in Farmers’ Thinking 

But there has been an evolution in 
the farmer’s thinking. As modern ma- 
chinery lightened his task, his thinking 
became modern. He has come to be- 
lieve that anything which lightens a 
burden or a task is a good thing to 
own. He now realizes that life insur- 
ance will perform a useful function for 
his family and himself. 

As he graduated from horse-drawn 
ploughs to power-drawn machinery, he 
also graduated from thinking that when 
he dies his family can rely solely on 
his farm property for their mainte- 
nance. But the farmer is still a skeptical 
fellow. You still have to show him that 
you have the goods. But once you have 
obtained his confidence he will rely on 
you and your advice. 

The average farmer has the same 
problems as the city dweller. He has a 
problem of living too long or dying too 
soon. He has the problem of providing 
income for his wife; of paying off his 
mortgage; of paying ‘for his farm equip- 
ment; of educating his children, and. 
last but not least, of having sufficient 
income for a comfortable retirement. 
With all these problems, which can 
best be met by life insurance, the farm 
market is an excellent source of busi- 
ness. 

Farmers Are Friendly 

In approaching the farmer, I find that 
if a sale is to be made, a common ground 
or interest must be developed. Usually 
the farmer is ready and willing to talk 
to you, unless he is in his busiest season. 
He is a friendly person, but has a lonely 
life for the most part and is glad to see 
a new face. He is able to discuss current 
affairs intelligently. In short, he is an 
interested and interesting person. Like 
all others, he is ready and eager to talk 
about his farm, his ambitions, and his 
family. He likes to tell you how great 
his yield was from the “back 20.” He 
likes to tell you how his boy started to 
drive the tractor when he was seven 
vears old or how Mary Jane learned 
to milk when she was just a tot! How 
good a listener you are will determine 
the result of your call. If one respected 
farmer in a community likes you, you 
will do business with many others i in the 
district, They welcome you and in re- 
turn ask only that you treat them es 
vou like to be treated—squarely. They 
depend upon you, with your knowledge 
of life insurance, and of their circum- 
stances, to provide the best coverage for 
them. Farmers are always at home; 


therefore, they are easy to contact. They 
are willing to listen, have a need for 





arket— 





Modern Machinery Brought Evolution 


your product and the money to pay for 
it. What better prospect could you ask 
for? 
That First Premium 
It is always difficult for farmers to 
part with that first premium. You are 


asking them to commit themselves to a 
long term plan of saving so much money 
every year. However, once having parted 
with premium number one, policies will 
be maintained until maturity in the ma- 
jority of cases. 

Our biggest problem is translating the 


ago to cover a mortgage. I asked the 
farmer if he would mind paying an ad- 
ditional 1% interest on his mortgage so 
that if, should he die, the mortgage 
would be cleared. He said “No.” I 
showed him how he could cover his 
mortgage for less than an additional 
1% interest per thousand (Ordinary 
Life, Non-Par) and he bought. Since 
then he has bought a policy guarantee- 
ing him a $50 monthly income commenc- 
ing at age 60. Why? Because I demon- 
strated he would need $20,000 carning 





Fowler Bros. Studio 


O. W. Reed (center) and Four Policyholders 


into something the 
farmer can readily understand. I re- 
member one farmer’s son who owned 
about 250 chickens which at the time 
were laying particularly well. His father 
had given him the chickens so he could 
have an income of his own, I was not 
making much progress toward a sale 
until I suggested that the equivalent of 
2% dozen eggs a week invested in my 
plan would guarantee him $2,042 cash at 
age 55. Eggs were selling at 40c a 
dozen, so 2% dozen was $1 per week— 
the premium needed. He bought be- 
cause he compared the 2% dozen eggs 
weekly with the $2,042. Simple, but 
effective. Talk their language. 
Making Farmer Comprehend Value of 
Dollar 

There are many items other than eggs 
from which the farmer derives an in- 
come which could be used as an illus- 
tration. The essential point, as I see it, 
is to translate your premium dollars 
into an everyday commodity from which 
the farmer derives income, remembering 
always to state in dollars the results 
that come to him. He wonders: how 
many dozens of eggs it will cost, how 
many bushels of wheat; he sees the 
large return for a small outlay, and he 
understands it. The comparison attracts 
him and because it is presented in terms 
he understands, he usually buys. 

I remember a sale I made some years 


premium dollars 





3% to provide $50 per month if he used 
ordinary investment methods. It was 
easier to do it our way. Not only did 
he need to save less money but he has 
no investment worries. Incidentally, this 
farmer recently purchased two educa- 
tional policies for the same reason— 
systematic savings. 


A Talk About a Son 


Just a few weeks ago, I was can- 
vassing a farmer friend of mine for in- 
surance on his two-year old son. While 
he owns a reasonable amount of life 
insurance with our company, I could 
not persuade him to purchase a policy on 
his only child’s life. Finally, as I was 
leaving I said, “I suppose you will be 
leaving the farm to the boy.” 

“T certainly will,” he replied. 

“Suppose he doesn’t want 
farmer,” I asked, “will you 
him ?” 

“Certainly I will, in any profession he 
chooses.” 

“Well,” I asked, “why don’t you start 
paying yourself now?” 

“What do you mean?” 


to be a 
educate 


“Why not sell him the farm now?” 
T asked. 

“Sell him the farm now, are you 
crazy ?” 


“No, I mean just that. I suggest you 
deposit with our company approximately 
$225 per year for your son. 


‘go to him. 


When he 


In Farmer’s Thinking; Salesman’s Results 
Depend Upon His Being a Good Listener 


is 22, there will be $5,000 plus some 
profits from the policy. If he doesn’t 
want to farm, he will have $5,000 and 
that will give him a good start in a 
business or profession. If he does want 
the farm you keep the $5,000 as pay- 
ment for it. Explain your plan to him 
when he is old enough to understand. 
ier fe you think he will feel about his 
ad? 


Don’t Be a “City Slicker” 


The above are taken from actual ex- 
periences and if I were making any 
suggestions to a man about to invade 
the farm market, I would say that 
when first approaching the farmer, stay 
away from the house. Just stop long 
enough to find out where he is and then 
If you try to sell his wife 
first he usually resents it. He is more 
apt to be friendly if you hurry right out 


to him. Try it, } 
Don’t be a “city slicker.” Don’t dress 
so that he will notice your clothes. 


Remember he is used to overalls and 
rubber boots, and if you are dressed con- 
spicuously, rather than quietly, he won't 
like it. Be quietly dressed. Also he 
doesn’t like criticism, and believe me he 
is keen in detecting it. So be careful; 
see all, hear all, but say nothing critical. 

I would also suggest that any one 
entering this field should concentrate 
his efforts. The farmer likes to do busi- 
ness with one of his own. So become 
familiar with farming and the farmer’s 
problems. He will respond more quickly 
if you have his confidence. Also re- 
member that the farmer today is a well 
informed man, he is well informed on 
current evenfs and latest developments 
to make farming easier and more suc- 
cessful. He is interested in anything 
that broadens his views. So he likes 
illustrations depicting an idea. Give him 
a sound idea and back it up with litera- 
ture, anything he can ponder over and 
discuss with his friends. He is used to 
shopping for everything through cata- 
logues, so take the easy way and give 
him a “catalogue” with one idea, 

He knows his business and you know 
yours, so stick to your business. Let 
him talk about his business. A few well 
directed remarks will keep him talking 
—you listen. When he stops he is ready 
to listen to you and he will, because 
vou listened. He likes it. Be a well in- 
formed life insurance man, know all the 
answers, and above all be sincere. Un- 
less you are sincere, you will not make 
the sale. A farmer because of his skep- 
ticism, can quickly detect insincerity. So 
if you do not know an answer, tell hin 
so. He likes and respects sincerity. 
Don’t try to pull the wool over his eyes. 
Once you have his confidence, nothing 
is too good for you. He tells his frien:s 
about you, but is also quick to tell his 
friends if he has been misguided. 

Farm business shows an excellent per- 
sistency guaranteeing you high renewals 
and, in addition, if a farmer likes you, 
vou will get all the business in lis 
family and immediate circle of frien:'s. 
You can build a permanent and prof t- 
able clientele in this way. Today your 
opportunities were never better. he- 
member—“the secret of success is ma‘- 
ing hav with the grass that grows uncer 
other people’s feet.” 

The article by Mr. Reed printed he « 
with is republished from the Great-Wes''s 
agency publication, The Bulletin. 
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A Presentation of Estate Planning 


PARTICIPANTS 


Playlet as given at Victory Conference 
of Penn Mutual at Murray Bay, Canada. 


Mr. Coleman: I understand we have 
met to help you plan your estate, Mr. 
Glading. Is that right? 

Mr. Glading: That’s what Mr. Lee 
said, but I’m not sure I know just what 
he means by planning my estate. I have 
a hunch he hopes to sell me some more 
life insurance. How about it, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee: Naturally, I’d like to have 
you buy more life insurance if you need 
it, but we’re here today to plan your es- 


tate and— 

Mr. Glading: I have income agreements 
on all my insurance and a will, too—a 
good one I copied from a form book. 
Doesn’t that do the trick? 


What Estate Planning Means 


Mr. Lee: Planning your estate means 
much more than just making your in- 
surance payable under the income op- 
tions and executing a simple home-made 
will, It means deciding what your fam- 
ily would need if anything were to hap- 
pen to you—and what you and Mrs. 
Glading will need when you retire, and 
then seeing to it that come-hell-or-high- 
water those needs will be met. We all 
know how difficult it is to accumulate 
any amount of property these days with 
the high cost of living and with income 
taxes tearing down on one side and es- 
tate and inheritance taxes on the other, 
but, with proper and careful planning, 
the job can be done. There are legiti- 
mate ways of keeping down estate and 
inheritance taxes, and there are still 
ways of accumulating and preserving 
estates—but to accomplish these things, 
you need the help of your attorney and 
your trust company. That’s why I sug- 
gested this meeting with Mr. Haldeman 
and Mr. Coleman. 


Situation of the Prospect 


Mr. Coleman: To get the job started, 
I’ve prepared this outline of the infor- 
mation we should have before us. 

Mr. Glading: All right. Mr. Lee, 
suppose you take down the answers. 
I’m 42; Mrs. Glading is 40, and we have 
two children, a boy 14, and a girl 12. 
My present income has been averaging 
about $20,000 per year—almost all of it 
from my business. My property con- 
sists of $15,000 worth of high-grade 
stocks and bonds—a home worth ap- 
proximately $20,000—$40,000 of life in- 
surance, and a half interest in the 
printing business of Glading & Tatnall, 
Inc., which you can list as worth 
$75,000. 

Mr. Haldeman: That sounds low for 
a business paying you $20,000. How did 
you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Glading: That’s the book value of 
my 1,000 shares of stock—most of my 
income from the business is for per- 
sonal services. 

Mr. Haldeman: You and your associ- 
ates may agree that your stock is worth 
only $75,000, but I’m afraid Uncle Sam 
may think it should be valued consid- 
erably higher for tax purposes. 

Mr. Glading: Well, I sold 20 shares to 

my brother-in-law last year for $75 a 
share—doesn’t that fix the value? 
_ Mr. Haldeman: I’m afraid the tax au- 
thorities wouldn’t consider a private sale 
of 20 shares to a member of your family 
a fair test of market value. 

Mr. Glading: How can we fix our 
books so that value will stick? 
Stock-Purchase Agreement Suggestion 

Mr. Lee: May I make a suggestion 
here? I’ve been telling Mr. Glading 
that he and Mr. Tatnall should have a 
stock-purchase agreement under which 
each would agree to buy the other’s 
stock at death at a predetermined price. 





The Prospect: Taylor B. Glading, home office agency, Philadelphia 
The Agent: William F. Lee, home office agency 

The Trust Officer: Sidney E. Coleman, home office agency 

The Attorney: Warner F. Haldeman, jate cc 1, home office 








Wouldn’t that fix the value for estate 
tax purposes, Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Haldeman: Yes, I think it should. 
If they had had an agreement which re- 
quired the estate to sell and the sur- 
vivor to buy at a definite reasonable 
price, I believe the Government would 
accept that price as the value for tax 
purposes. . 

Mr. Glading: I’m afraid this next 
question, “Probable Estate Shrinkage at 
Death,” is one I can’t answer. 


Discuss Assets and Debts 


Mr. Haldeman: Mr. Coleman, you 
have had more experience with estates. 
Why don’t you give us an estimate of 
the shrinkage in an estate the size of 
Mr. Glading’s. 

Mr. Coleman: All right. What do you 
have there as the total value of the as- 
sets, Mr, Lee? 


insured reserves no rights of ownership 
in the policies and does not pay the 
premiums either directly or indirectly. 
Of course, as you probably know, the 
present law provides that the first 
$60,000 of your estate is exempt regard- 
less of the nature of the property, 

Mr. Glading: Can’t I give my policies 
to my wife now, so that $40,000 won’t be 
taxed when I die? She gets $100 a 
month from her father’s estate which 
she could use to pay the premiums, 

Mr. Haldeman: I’m afraid you couldn’t 
be sure of saving anything by giving 
away existing policies. The Federal tax 
authorities are taking the position now 
that gifts of old life insurance policies 
are transfers in contemplation of death 
and that the proceeds should be subject 
to estate tax. However, Mrs. Glading 
could buy a new policy on your life to 
provide some of the cash that will be 


Cast of “Why My Estate” Playlet 


Mr. Lee: Assuming that the $75,000 
valuation of the business is accepted, 
the assets come to $150,000. 

Mr. Coleman: How about debts, Mr. 
Glading ? 

Mr. Glading: Right now I don’t know 
of anything except current bills of about 
$300 and a note at the bank for $1,200. 

Mr. Coleman: That’s $1,500—and I 
suppose we should figure on at least 
$1,000 of income taxes and another 
$1,000 for doctor’s bills and funeral ex- 
penses. Your executors’ and attorneys’ 
fees should add up to about $9,000— 
that makes $12,500. 

Taxes 

Now for taxes—your Pennsylvania in- 
heritance tax would be about $2,000 and 
your Federal estate tax on a net of 
$137,500 (the $150,000 less $12,500 debts 
and expenses) should be about $13,500— 
that makes a total shrinkage of at least 
$28,000—and there’s always the chance 
that your unpaid income taxes, debts 
and expenses may be somewhat higher, 
so I suggest that to be conservative you 
figure on a shrinkage of $30,000 or even 
$35,000. And since all of these expenses 
and taxes must be paid soon after your 
death, you should plan on having $35,000 
of cash or liquid assets available. 

Mr. Glading: Why did you figure the 
Federal tax on the $137,500? Isn’t the 
$40,000 of life insurance exempt? 

Mr. Coleman: It used to be, but the 
1942 Federal Revenue Law did away 
with that exemption. Life insurance 
proceeds are exempt now only if the 








Frank Ludy 


Left to Right: Warner F. Haldeman, Taylor B. Glading, CLU, Sidney E. 
Coleman, CLU, and William F. Lee, CLU. 


needed for taxes and administration 

costs. If she owns the policy right from 

the beginning and pays the premiums 

with her own funds, the proceeds paid 

to her at your death certainly should 

not be taxed as part of your estate. 
Listing Objectives 

Mr. Lee: Now, Mr. Glading, let’s put 
down your objectives— 

1. What monthly income do you 

think should be guaranteed to Mrs. 

Glading if anything should happen to 

you before the children are educated? 

2. How much should she have for 
the rest of her life after the children 
are self-supporting? 

3. How much are you going to need 
as a retirement income? 

Mr. Glading: I have never really fig- 
ured how much Mrs. Glading and the 
youngsters would have to have. I sup- 
pose I felt the $40,000 of life insurance 
and whatever was paid on my stock in 
the printing business would be plenty to 
take care of them. 

Mr. Lee: Well, you heard what Mr. 
Coleman said about the taxes and costs 
that will be due when you die—$30,000 
or more—and as for your business—you 
can’t tell what it’s going to be worth to 
your family after you die. And you 
said just a few minutes ago that most of 
your income from the business is paid 
for personal services. 

Considering New Plan 

Mr. Glading: O. K. Now let’s say 

about $500 a month until the children 


are through school and then $350. As 
for my own retirement—I don’t think 
we need to worry about that today 
I'll be able to get enough out of the 
business to keep Mrs. Glading and my- 
self as long as I’m alive. 

Mr. Lee: Well, that completes oui 
check sheet. Now, let’s see what kind 
of plan we can construct to meet your 
objectives and to keep you from having 
to pay more than your fair share of 
taxes. The first thing we should con- 
sider is that $40,000 of old life insurance. 
I know the $10,000 Penn Mutual policy 
is payable under the option which pays 
installments to Mrs, Glading for life 
with 20 years guaranteed. How are your 
other policies payable ? 

Mr. Glading: They’re all payable the 
same way. Someone suggested last year 
that they should be payable that way so 
that all the payments will be exempt 
from income tax. Isn’t it true that there 
is no income tax if I make the policies 
payable in installments and that pay- 
ments will be taxed if any beneficiaries 
make the choice after I die? 

Mr. Coleman: That was the law—but 
it was changed last spring. As a result 
of some cases recently decided by the 
courts, the tax regulations were 
changed so as to exempt all installment 
payments whether the arrangement is 
set up before the insured dies or is 
elected by the beneficiaries after the 
insured’s death. Of course, all payments 
under the straight interest option are 
subject to income tax. 


Beneficiary Arrangements 


Mr. Glading: It seems as_ though 
they’re always changing the tax laws. 
Well, what do you suggest that I do 
about my beneficiary arrangements 
now ? 

Mr. Lee: I don’t feel that the amount 
of income tax that might be either 
saved or paid on your life insurance in- 
come is great enough to be the deciding 
factor in arranging your beneficiary set- 
tlement. You should decide what you 
want your life insurance to do for you 
and complete the beneficiary papers 
which will accomplish the desired result. 
Then let them ride regardless of changes 
in the tax law until your needs or 
plans for meeting them change. 

Your old life insurance should all be 
made payable under the straight inter- 
est option with the privilege to Mrs. 
Glading to elect whichever option seems 
best suited for her purposes after the 
children have completed their educa- 
tion—and with the further privilege of 
withdrawing in cash, in the meantime, 
any part of the proceeds which may be 
needed for emergencies or education 
costs. Do you agree, Mr, Haldeman? 

Mr. Haldeman: That seems like very 
sound advice, Mr. Glading. Flexibility 
should be worth more than the possi- 
bility of some slight saving in taxes. 

Mr. Glading: I’m convinced. Mr. Lee 
can you take care of the changes you 
— suggested for all of my old poli- 
cies! 


Fixing Value of Stock 


Mr. Lee: Yes, indeed; I’ll write lei- 
ters for you to sign requesting the ne- 
cessary forms from all of the compan- 
ies. And, now, I think we should take 
up the question of your stock purchase 
agreement—to fix the value of your 
stock and to assure your family a defi- 
nite return from your business. 

Mr. Glading: I can see the point about 
having an agreement with Tatnall pro- 
viding for the purchase of the stock * 
a fixed price when one of us dies, bu 
I'll be darned if I can see why we have 
to buy life insurance to do it. I’ve g 
all the life insurance I can afford now. 
Isn’t there some way of working a buy- 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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A Presentation of Estate Planning 


(Continued from Page 150) 


and-sell agreement without spending a 
lot of money for life insurance ? 

Mr. Haldeman: I can easily draw up 
an agreement for you which will require 
the survivor to buy the stock at a fixed 
-and payments could be made over 
a period of years. For example, if Mr. 
latnall were to die first, you would buy 
his stock for $75,000 and give his ex- 
ecutor, say, $15,000 in cash and a series 
of notes, perhaps twelve for $5,000 pay- 
able every six months with interest at 
4% or 5%. Of course, you might find 
the going a little rough—paying off the 
notes and interest if you happen to have 
a poor year. And you mustn’t forget 
that you'd have to pay income tax on 
the money used to pay off those notes. 
It might take $20,000 gross to pay off 


price- 


$10,000 a year. 
Lessening Obligation 
Mr. Lee: That’s my point. Why 


swamp yourself with an obligation to 
pay $1,000 a month for six years—and 
that’s what it would come to with the 
interest added—when you can do it for 
about $200 a month by using life in- 
surance. And that $15,000 cash pay- 
ment would just about wipe out your 


liquid assets. 

Mr. Glading: You fellows certainly 
make it tough. Where am | going to 
“7 up the extra $200 a month? 

Mr. Lee: You bought war bonds regu- 
larly during the last four or five years, 
and don’t forget, there was a cut in 
income taxes put through last year. 

Mr, Glading: But the money all 
seems to go. Oh, I suppose I might 
scrape together another $100 or $150 a 
month, but I don’t see how I can pos- 
sibly do any better than that now. 

Mr. Lee: Well, if $150 is all you can 
spare, now, that'll have to do for a 
start. You can complete the program 
in a couple of years when income taxes 
are cut again. In the meantime, your 
agreement can call for the purchase of 
the balance with notes. 

Mr. Haldeman: I think the idea of 
business insurance is good. I’ve repre- 


sented a couple of estates that would 
have been in bad shape if they hadn't 
had it. Now about your agreement—we 
better draw that up right away, so it 
will be ready for execution when the 


issued. 
Study of the Will 


Mr. Coleman: Mr. Haldeman, don’t 
you think you should have a look at that 
home-made will of Mr. Glading’s? I 
think we can squeeze out the $500 a 
month for his wife and at the same time 
save something for his children, and, 
incidentally, avoid some unnecessary 
taxes, if we set up a trust under his will. 

Mr. Glading: I would like to leave 
something for the youngsters if I can, 
but not at Mrs. Glading’s expense. If 
anything happens to me, she’ll see that 
the youngsters get everything they 
need, even if she goes without herself. 
I have complete confidence in her and 
definitely don’t want to tie her hands 
with any trust. That’s why I drew up 
that will leaving everything to her out- 
right. 

Mr. Coleman: Your reaction is a very 
natural one, Mr. Glading. Most men 
feel that way, but my experience has 
been that most wives like the trust plan 
when they learn that it may mean sav- 
ing several thousand dollars for their 
children, You wouldn’t be putting every- 
thing under the trust. You will leave 
your home to Mrs. Glading, and then 
there is the $40,000 of life insurance 
which she will have the right to draw 
on. And she may be named as co- 
executor and co-trustee under your will, 
so that she would have as much to say 
about the management of your estate as 
the trust company would. 

Talking It Over With Wife 

Mr. Glading: That doesn’t sound so 
bad, but I want to discuss it with her 
before I sign any new will. 

Mr. Coleman: I think you should talk 
over all of these plans with Mrs. Glad- 


policies are 


ing and have her join us in a review of 
your entire estate plan. 

Mr. Haldeman: Yes, Mrs. Glading 
should know and understand all the 
plans you are making for her and your 
youngsters. But let’s see how we are 
coming along with those objectives of 
yours. Mr. Coleman, how much income 
should the trust pay, ’ assuming the prin- 
cipal amounts to $75,000? We must 
have at least $300 a month until the 
children are educated, and after that 
at least $150 as long as Mrs. Glading 
lives—that is in addition to the $100 
from the life insurance and the $100 
Mrs. Glading is getting from her 
father’s estate. 

Mr. Coleman: If we have $75,000 of 
principal, the trust income should run 
at least $2,000 a year, even if interest 
rates stay down where they are now. 
Then, we could draw on principal to 
make up the other $1,600 until the chil- 
dren are educated. Of course, the in- 
come would run down a little as we 
draw on principal, but even if some- 
thing were to happen to Mr. Glading 
this year, so that there would be ten 
years during which the $300 a month 
would have to be paid from the trust, 
that would still leave about $55,000 to 
provide the $150 monthly income for the 
rest of Mrs. Glading’s life, and that 
should be more than enough. 

Mr. Glading: Can we give Mrs. Glad- 
ing the right to draw down more when- 
ever she wants it? 

Mr. Haldeman: Certainly, the trust 
could give her that right, but if she had 
an unlimited right to withdraw principal, 
whatever was left at her death would 
be taxed as part of her estate; whereas, 
if the right to increase her ’ payments 
or to pay out principal in case of emer- 
gencies were left entirely within the 
discretion of the corporate trustee there 
should be no tax when the _ principal 
was distributed to the children at Mrs. 
Glading’s death. 


Right of Trustees to Buy Insurance 


Mr. Lee: Before we get away from 
the trust, I’d like to suggest that the 
trustees be given the right to buy life 
insurance, endowment or annuity poli- 
cies on the lives of the beneficiaries, if 
that seems a desirable use for the funds 
at any time. 

Mr. Coleman: That’s a good sugges- 
tion. There have been times when we 
wanted to buy policies with trust funds 
and didn’t have the authority—and, as 
you know, insurance and annuity con- 
tracts are not legal investments for trust 
funds under the Pennsylvania law. 


Wife Might Purchase Policy on 
Prospect’s Life 


Mr. Lee: One more thing about the 
trust, Mr. Coleman, When you esti- 
mated the income you assumed that the 
principal would amount to $75,000 and 
also that the $40,000 of life insurance 
would all be payable under the income 
options. Where were you counting on 
getting the $30,000 for taxes and ex- 
penses at Mr. Glading’s death? 

Mr. Coleman: That’s right. I forgot 
we had only $15,000 of liquid assets. 
But didn’t Mr. Haldeman suggest that 
Mrs. Glading might purchase a_ policy 
on Mr. Glading’s life, using the income 
from her father’s estate to pay the pre- 
miums ? 

Mr. Glading: Now wait a minute, 
gentlemen. I’m not spending Mrs. Glad- 
ing’s income for her—and it seems you 
are piling an awful lot of life insurance 


on me. 
Mr. Lee: You're right. I think Mrs. 
Glading should decide for herself 


whether she wants to use half of the 
income from her father’s estate to buy 
a policy on your life. Of course, it will 
be a very good tax-free investment and 
will mean that she will get a larger in- 
come after your death—but let’s take 
that up later, 

Mr. Glading: Yes, but I want her to 
understand that I had nothing to do 
with the suggestion. That’s her money 


and I’m not asking her to use it to help 
build my estate. 
The Federal Gift Tax Law 

I have another question. Isn’t there 
something we could do to cut down that 
$30,000 of taxes and expenses payable 
at my death? It seems to me I’ve read. 
sothething about being able to give 
away $30,000, without paying any taxes 
on it. Couldn’t I make some gifts now 
and in that way reduce the taxes on my 
estate? 

Mr. Haldeman: Yes. The Federal 
Gift Tax law permits you to make gifts 
totaling $30,000 without paying any gift 
tax—and, in addition, the law provides 
that you can make gifts of $3,000 each 
year to each of any number of persons 
without even reporting them. But I 
always hesitate to recommend that a 
man as young as you are with nearly 
half of his life ahead of him should 
start giving away his property unless 
he has more than he could ever need or 
use. If you had a million or two, or 
even half a million, that would be dif- 
ferent, but, personally, I think you would 
be very foolish to start distributing your 
property now just to save a few thou- 
sand dollars of taxes at your death. 

Mr. Coleman: I think that’s good ad- 
vice. I’ve.seen some of our clients live 
to regret their irrevocable transfers. It 
seems as though there’s always some- 
body asking how he can break through 
an irrevocable trust which he had set up 
just to save taxes. 

Mr. Glading: I guess that’s right—but 
I don’t like the idea of having $30,000 
taken off my estate at one crack when I 
die. 

Summary of Suggestions 

Mr. Haldeman: Now let’s have a look 
at what we have agreed on and see 
what’s to be done: 

First—Your Stock Purchase Agreement 

I am to prepare an agreement pro- 
viding for the sale of your stock to 
your associate upon your death and 
for the sale of his stock to you if he 
should die first, and I understand that 
you and Mr. Tatnall will purchase 
insurance on each other’s life to pro- 
vide at least a large portion—if not 
all—of the funds needed to pay for 
the stock of the one who dies first. 

Second—As to Present Life Insurance 

Mr. Lee is to secure from the life 
insurance companies beneficiary des- 
ignations making all of your policies 
payable to Mrs. Glading under the 
straight interest option with the priv- 
ilege of withdrawing as much of the 
proceeds as she may require while the 
children are dependent upon her and 
are being educated, and with the 
privilege thereafter of electing any 
one of the life income or other in- 
stallment options. 

You, of course, will have to work 
out with Mr. Lee the question of the 
plan for distribution to your children 
after Mrs. Glading’s death. And per- 
haps it would be a good idea to dis- 
cuss_ the desirability of setting up a 
life insurance trust covering the per- 
iod of the children’s minority if Mrs. 
Glading should die before they are of 
age. 

Third—As to Your Will 

I am to prepare a will which will in- 
clude a trust which, of course, will 
not be effective until you die. Your 
trust company and Mrs. Glading will 
be named as co-executors and co-trus- 
tees. The income from the trust will 
be payable to Mrs. Glading. If the 
income is less than $300 a month, the 
trustees will be directed to draw on 
principal to pay at least that amount 
to Mrs. Glading each month while 
the children are being educated and 
thereafter at least $150 each month. 
The trustees will have the power to 
pay over to Mrs. Glading any addi- 
tional amounts which they consider 
er for her support and com- 
ort. 

If Mrs. Glading should die before 
the children are 25 years old, the trust 
should continue for their benefit—the 
trustees to have the right to use as 
much of the principal as they con- 
sider necessary for the support and 
education of the children. Any funds 
remaining in the trust should be dis- 


tributed to your children at the death 
of Mrs. Glading or when the younger 
child is 25, whichever date is later. 


Fourth—As to Availability of Funds 
for Estate Taxes and Expenses 


As we have seen, your estate will 
need at least $30,000 for these pur- 
poses. I understand that you now 
have liquid assets in the form of 
high-grade stocks and bonds valued 
at $15,000. 

Mr. Lee has suggested that Mrs 
Glading might purchase $15,000 of in- 
surance on your life, paying for it 
out of the income which she is re- 
ceiving from her father’s estate. While 
this seems like a good idea, you are 
right in feeling that Mrs. Gladineg 
must decide whether she wishes to do 
that. We can discuss that question 
with her when we meet again. 

Mr. Glading: Well, gentlemen, I’m 
ready to agree that my estate needed 
some planning and I think you have 
made some very sound recommendations 
this morning. Mrs. Glading and I will 
meet with you two weeks from today to 
go over the new beneficiary papers, my 
new will and the stock purchase agree 
ment. 





Proceeds Taxation 
(Continued from Page 136) 


able to named beneficiaries to be in- 
cluded when in excess of specified 
amounts. In two other states, insurance 
proceeds are treated in the same man- 
ner as under the Federal estate tax, 
which is discussed below. 


(b) Federal 


The status of proceeds under the Fed- 
eral estate tax remains as fixed by the 
1942 Revenue Act. Proceeds payable to 
the estate of an insured are includable 
in gross estate. There is no longer any 
specific exemption for insurance as 
such, but there is however a general 
exemption of $60,000 that applies to any 
kind of property or taxable interest. 
Until 1942, the first $40,000 of proceeds 
payable to named beneficiaries was ex- 
empt under the old Federal acts. Since 
1942, however, all proceeds payable to 
named beneficiaries are includable in the 
decedent’s gross estate to the extent the 
decedent either (1) paid the premiums 
or (2) retained any incidents of owner- 
ship in the policies. 

Decedents dying before the effective 
date of the 1942 Act, however—or their 
beneficiaries at least—still get the ad- 
vantage of the specific exemption for 
insurance of $40,000 (plus the then ex- 
isting $40,000 general exemption). In 
other words, on the question of retroac- 
tivity, the 1942 inheritance tax change is 
distinctly unlike the new income tax 
ruling referred to above. The income 
tax ruling applies to tax liability for all 
prior years, as well as future. 








Selling Ideas 


(Continued from Page 132) 


you at work and send it over here to 
this life insurance company, then if 
anything ever happens to you to stop 
this flow of dollars, there will imm¢ 
diately start another flow of incom 
dollars into your family circle as the 
result of money at work. And, as the 
years go on, you will accumulate suffi- 
cient dollars over here so when yot! 
are ready to retire and this flow of do! 
lars stops you can elect to start an- 
other flow of income dollars as th« 
result of money at work. So you se 
paying premiums is not the problen 
That’s the solution to the problem, The 
problem is the maintenance of income.” 
In every instance, it’s just a simp! 
picture that helps to sell an idea. 
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¢@ § N the last five years Prudential insurance in force in- 


creased nearly five billion dollars. 


“And in all cases, the man or woman who purchased the 
insurance was brought to that decision by our Prudential 


Agent who was on the job. 


“Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the 
same five-year period totaled nearly two billion dollars— 
two billion dollars that represents the fruit and end result 


of private initiative. 


“That two billion dollars means homes saved, children 
educated, emergencies met, support and self-respect for 


widows and men and women in their retirement years. 


“Indeed, ours is a great and humane work. We have noth- 
ing to sell except service, but when we get up in the morn- 
ing we can be proud of the service we are rendering, and 


when we finish our work, we can be proud of the work we 


Carvel 4y, last 


PRESIDENT 


have done!” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


malta 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY \ [Bet HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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